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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Asia h a vast and magnificent land with a magnificent heri¬ 
tage of civilization and a diversity of cultural strands and 
traditions. Yet the Asiatic Society, since its inception in 1784 
took up this broad canvas for its investigations under the 
scholarly leadership of its founder Sir William Jones. Dilating 
on this point in the first annual discourse, Sir Jones declared, 
“if it be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer MAN and NATURE, 
whatever is performed one or produced ^ the other.” 

These memorable words haleflifce been paraphrased in the aims 
and objects of the Society-«$ '‘The bounds of its' investigation 
will be the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits 
its enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by Man 
or produce d by Nature.” 


Sir William Jones had for his colleagues a band of enthusi¬ 
astic persons with scholarly bent of mind like Charles Wilkins, 
H. T. Colebrooke, William Chambers, H. H. Wilson, Sir John 
Shore, Jonathan Duncan and several others. Inspite ofbeing 
stationed in Civil, Military and Judicial brajiches of administra¬ 
tion, they evinced keen and abiding interest in unfolding the 
hidden treasures of Oriental learning, and thus laid a solid 
foundation of the science of Indology or Orientology, to be 
more precise. These illustrious scholars, undettered by handi¬ 
caps, faithfully and zealously translated the objectives outlined 
by the founder in their literary and scientific tracts and 



dissertations that they presented at the forum of the Society that 
provided an exciting new dimension to Asian studies. Sir Jones 
contemplated to publish these fruits of researches by the scholar- 
members in annual volumes for wider appreciation by the 
academic world, and the first volume of “ASIATIC RESFAR- 
CHES” came out under his own editorship in 1788, three years 
after the foundation of the Society. Sir Jones was the editor 
for the first six years i.e. upto 1794. Fourteen move volumes 
were published under the auspices of the Society upto 1839. 


And now Cosmo Publications takes pride m bringing out 
this first authorised reprint of the “ASIATIC RESEARCHES’’ 
complete in 20 volumes. The wide lange and variety of 
subjects dealt with in these volumes present a panoramic view 
of the civilization and culture of Asia in its different facets 
and in the different periods of history. There are no less than 
.367 essays, some amply illustrated in the series of 20 volumes. 
An analysis of subjects with a select list of names of ihe contri¬ 
butors, given below, will enlighten readers about their worth. 


List of Subjects and Contributors :• 


HUMANITIES 

1. Antiquities .30 articles. 

Charles Wilkins, William Chambers, John Shore, William 
Jones. F. 'Vilford, H. T. Colebrooke, Jonathan Duncan, 
H.H. Wilson. 

2. History .31 articles. 

F. Wilford, William Jones, A. Sterling, H.H. Wilson 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, John Crawford. 





3. Language <1 Literature .37 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Marsden, H.T. Colebrooke, F. Balfour, 
J. Leyden, B.H. Hodgson, A. Csoma de Koros. 

4. Religion, Manners, 

Customs and Music .47 articles. 

W. Jones, H. Vansittart, H. Colebrooke, F, Buchanan, 
J. Duncan, J. D. Patterson, J. Leyden, W. Carey, John 
Crawford, H. H. Wilson, B. H. Hodgson, Capt. James 
Low. 

5. Coins Weights A Measures...i articles. 

H. T. Colebrook, Jonathan Duncan, William Jones, 
F. Balfour. 

SCIENTinC 

1. Mathematical A Physical 

Sciences .67 articles. 

T. D. Pearse, R. Buriow, W. Jones, F. Balfour, John 
Playfair, R.H. Colebrooke, W Hunter, F. Wilford, 
W. Lambton, J. Bentley, H.T. Colebrooke, J.D. Herbert, 

J. Prinsep, G. Everest. 

2. Geology .27 articles. 

H.W. Voysey, J.D. Herbert, P.T. Cautley, H. Piddington, 
J.G. Gerard, James Prinsep. 

3. Zoology .34 articles. 

W. Jones, H.T. Colebrooke, B.H. Hodgson, P.T. Cautley, 
H.W. Voysey, R. Everest. 

4. Botany .20 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Roxburgh, W. Hunter, F. Buchanan, 
H.T. Colebrooke, N. Wallich, 








5. Geography .24 articles. 

S. Turner, R. H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, J. T. Blunt, 
W. Lambton, A. Sterling, J.D. Herbert, R. Wilcox, 
B.H. Hodgson. 

6. Ethnography .16 articles. 

W. Jones, J. Rawlins, J. Eliot, J. Crisp, R. Wilcox, 

W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, William Chambers. 

7. Chemistry .2 articles. 

J. Prinsep. 

8. Economic A Statistics .29 articles. 

W. Hunter, Col. Polier, H. T. Prinsep, J. ftinsep. 
Dr. Voysey, J.F. Royale. 
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&•«(•! CHU lltrtlM. 

WITH PRELIMISAHY OHBBRVATlONa, 
Bv H. H. WILSON, Ew. 

UU ^KnUri f! tfUM M*. 


The history of Vijagamigar is a subject of considerable interest in the 
aitnals of India, ns the last barrier that was opposed to Muhammodan 
invasions, and that preserved the sontboro part of the Peninsula from foreign 
rule until a very modem period. 

The history of this State enjoys, coosaquently, the advantage of receiv¬ 
ing frequent illustration from Muhammedan authors, and some even from 
Christian writers, as it survived about half a century the arrival of the 
Pomigneae in India. Rdiques of its importance exist also in the Peninsula 
in great numbers, not only in the remains of the capital, and towns, and 
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temples, founded by its ralers, or their chief officers, but in innumerable 
inscriptions recording grants and endowments by the same, and specifying 
the names and dates of the ruling prince, with occasional genealogical 
details. It has a still further advantage in the existence of individuals 
descended from the royal family at the period of its subversion, and who 
preserve the memory of their ancestry, if not the hope of rerwering the 
dignity which their predecessors enjoyed. 

The documents now presented to the Society, by Mr. Ravenshaw, relate 
to the Vijayanogar principality, and consist of copies and translations of 
fifteen inscriptions, and a pedigree of the kings of Vijayanagar, presented to 
him by the G6r(i of the family, whose duty it is to keep the Book of the Chro¬ 
nicles. I purpose to offer to the Society some observations on these papers. 

The city of Vijayanagar was situated on the south side of the river 
Tungahha^ra, (Toombuddra). On the north was the suburb of Anagundi, 
the Elephant city, which is still a town of some size, and gives its name to 
both the ancient and modem towns: they are also called Alpaltan. Of the 
city of Vijayanagar the only remains are the ruins of innumerable temples 
interspersed with jungle, and tenanted by baboons. The principal temples 
are to the west of the road along the bank of the river. One of them 
dedicated to ViTALA, a form of Vmhnv, is said to be equal in its architectural 
details to any thing to be seen at Ellora. The roof is formed of immense 
slabs of granite, supported by columns of the same material richly carved, 
between 20 and 30 feet high, and of a single block. Another temple 
approached by a long^ broad and colonnaded street is that of Pampapati 
VirapdksMa, which is kept in repair by the British Government. Other 
remarkable buildings of this class are the temples of ViaABHADSA, and of 
Ganesa ; near the latter of which is a statue of Nabasikba, 30 feet high. 
There are also the remains of the Raja’s palace and elephant stables, and 
tha granite piles of a bridge over the Tnngabhadra. 
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Vij^fmiagar was known to the first travelters in India as Jiitnagar, 
and the kingdom of Nabsinga, the name of one of the sosereigns, (Nara$imka,) 
being erroneously given to the country. Odoasdo Babubma, who published 
an account of his travels and a summary description of India in 1516, calls 
the king of NartinAa, Basysena, mistaking titles for a name. He describes 
the city as of great extent, highly populous, and the seat of an active and 
valuable commerce, especially in die diamonds of the country*, pearls from 
the Psrstoa Gulf, rubies from Pegu, silks and brocades from China and 
Alexandria, and broad clotlis from the latter; quicksilver and cinnabar, 
opium, sandal, aloes, camphor from various quarters, musk and pepper 
from Malabar. The king, he adds, maintuns about 900 elephanU, 900 of 
which are always ready for war, as well as a force of 30,000 cavalry ahd an 
immense host of infantry; Vijaganagar being in constant hostility with the 
kings of Dakhan, the Muhainmedan prince of Bijapur and the west, and 
the Hindu sovereign of Oritea. The palaces of the king and his courtiers, 
and the numerous temples are said to be stetcly buildings of stone, but the 
greater part of the population resided in hovels of mud and straw. The 
provinces forming the kingdom of Nibsinha are called by Babbessa, Tuliman 
(Tuluva), Canarini(Canara) Cormaudel, and two others of which the name 
or names Trenlique are evident errors of transcription: the provinces were 
probably Telingana and Dravira —so that in the commencement of the 16th 
century, the kingdom comprised the whole of the Peninsula south of the 
Kritkna, inckisive of the Portuguese possessions and the petty pnncipolities 
of Malabar, 

There are various traditions current in the Dakhan respecting the 
foundation of the kingdom of Vijaganagar. According to one account, the 
celebrated scholar and statesman MX dhav a, surnamed Vidvabanva, implying 


• Probably of tbo Kmremdm aUsn, olluatod (boot 30 bUm cut of yifapmefer, or aortb 
of fte AiMM .--Soo Tavsbmisb’s oeoeoat of iIhu. K. 
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hi* belonging to an order of Goaaina, inatituted by SANKAaicHfsvA, 
was directed by the goddess BawAMiswAal to the disoorery of a hidden 
treasure with which he built the city of Vii fy mu i g ara, or city of Learning, 
afterwards changed to Vijojfimagara, or city of Victory. He ragned over 
it himself, and left the soverugnty to a family of the Kurma or Kunia, or 
shepherd race. Another statement describes him as founding the city, and 
installing as king, Bokba, a shepherd who had waited on him in his devo¬ 
tions. A third account states, that it was founded by Bueka and Habih aba, 
two fugitives from IFaraailni/, after that was captured by the Muhamme- 
dans, who encountered the Sage in the forest, and were elevated by him to 
the sovereignty of the city which he built for them :—and the fourth state¬ 
ment, whilst it confirms the latter part of the history, makes Buula and 
Habihaba officers of Ala-vo-din, who were detached after the conquest of 
Warankul against the BM Raja of Mysore. They were defeated and fled 
into the woods where they met Vidvabanva, who furnished them with 
money to raise a new force with which they gained a victory over the Belal 
prince, and by the advice and with the aid of the hermit established 
a new kingdom. These different traditions are so far consistent that they 
attribute the foundation of the kingdom to the same individuals Bubka and 
Hakihaba, with theaid of Vidvabanva, and there is no doubt that they 
were the main instruments in the elevation of the principality, and proba¬ 
bly concerned in the foundation of the capital city, although we know from 
a less exceptionable source than tradition that the treasures of Vidvabanva, 
tlie origin of Bubka and Habihaba, and their being the institutors of the 
kingdom, are embellishments originating in l^ndary fiction and popular 
credulity. 

Vidvabanva or MIohava AcHiavA is a wril known personage in 
Hindu literature. A number of.laharious works, illustrative of the theolo¬ 
gical philosophy of the Hindwik ofttheir law and of grammar, are ascribed 
to him; and voluminous coMpiHti on die Vtdtu and Upamiskmit are 
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attributed to hw brother Say ANA AciiXrya. It is probable that MXdhav\ wn« 
rather the patron than tite author of many of the works that bear his nnine, 
a circumstance not uncommon in Hindu literature, but most of the works, 
of which he or his brother is the reputed writer, specify their names and 
characters, and describe MXdhava as the minister of Sanoama, the son of 
Kampa, a prince whose power extended to the sontliern, eastern, and 
western seas, the limits in fact of Vijai/aHagar. The same passages shew 
that MXdhava continued to be minister to the sons of Sangama, orDcKKA 
and HariuarA, and this relation to their predecessor is confirmed by vmi- 
ous inscriptions, as by one in the f>th volume of the Resi'arches, and by the 
inscription No. 11 of the present collection. The power of Sasoama may 
be exaggerated in the usual strain of Oriental flattrr>’, but it is clear that 
he ruled over part of the territories of the south, jierhaps as a feudatory, 
either of the Kafydna or Btlil RAjas: and that upon the subversion of the 
former, and the decline of the latter, he, or perhaim his successors, acquired 
a degree of political power which may reasonably be regar ded ns the rudi¬ 
ment of the future kingdom of Vijat/auagar. 

The family pedigree furnished by Mr. Havbnsraw, in a strain not 
peculiar to any age or country, deduce the royal dynasty from a lofty 
squrce—or from the moon through the family of Pandu, counting SO 
descents from Pandu to Nanda, the son of the sovereign of BgUmdit, who 
was driven from his patrimonial possessions by foreign aggression, and 
settled in Andhra or T'eUngAnn, where he founded Nandapuri in the SAH- 
vAkana year, 950 or A.D. 1U34. According to the genealogy, he subdued 
the whole of the Peninsula from the (Jodaetri to BAmeiwara, an assertion 
wholly incompatible with the history of the other dynasties of Princes, as 
derived from local accounts and inscriptions. Nanda was succeeded by 
Chaus Raya of KtdgAn, who had three sons, Bijae, Bijay Raya of Bijaga- 
aagv, and VisBNUvaaDDHANA, who had no principality. Tlic direct line 
of Vyt^famigar continued for four descents to But i* Raya, who dying in 
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SUitiha»a 11S6, (A. D. 1274) and haring no wn, VIdvabanya, the GArd 
of a neighbouring Raja named Jambvk Raya, placed that Raja’s son Bi'KBA 
Raya on the throne of Vijayant^ar. 

We hare here consequently an account dificrent from all the preced¬ 
ing ; ho# far more trustworthy may be questioned; at any rate it is inaccu¬ 
rate with respect to the name of the father of Bukka, and with regard to 
his date, which we know from inscriptions was about A. D. 1370, or two 
centuries more modem than that in the giren pedigree. Tradition places 
also the foundation of Vijayanagar in A. D. 1336, a period not incom¬ 
patible with the political events to which it possibly owed its elevation, 
the capture of Dui^rmaiittidra (the capital of the BeUI kings of Mysore) by 
the Muhammedans, and consequent decline of their power occurring in 
1310-11, and the destruction of Warauknl and the subversion of tbc Andhra 
or TtUnga monarchy by the ne enemies taking place about 1323. The 
Muhammedans were prevented from following up their successes by the 
disturbances in Upper Hindustan, which followed the death of Ala-ud-din ; 
and the origin of the Bhintini and other dynasties of the Dakhan : the 
interval which ensued, and the absence of any paramount sovereignty in 
the Peninsula were prohibitions to the rise and development of a new 
power in that quarter. 

1 have in another place animadverted upon the incongruity between 
the chronological lists of the V^ayanagar princes commonly cunent in 
the south of India, and the scries of names and dates derivable from inscrip¬ 
tions ; the former specifying 27 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sbiran'ca 
between A. D. 1327 and 1663; and a collection of a great number of the 
latter, distinguishing only 14 princes between A. D. 1370 and 1626. The 
pedigree gives 20 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sbibanoa between 1274 
and the middle of the 17th century. A comparison of the three however 
will reconcile some of the seeming incongruities and afford a clue to others. 
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Hie three different lists are as follows: 


Pnm Both. 

1 Bakks,S.v.ISUtalSt7. 
3 Bnibsn, la 1S41. 

3 Vijtjs, . I3»4. 

4 Viiftdan,. 1303. 

6 Rtaidns,........ ISOS. 

0 VirSpSktht, . ISTt. 

7 M»Iiikti]<iBa. 1381. 

8 BiaMhiodn, ... ISM. 

B Sil«n(aiiils, . 1387. 

10 DtTuAya. 1413- 

11 Kmbhijr*.. 1417. 

13 Kaoira. 1431. 

13 Silangwdt, 3d, 1430. 

14 Siluvt Ntninha, 1477. 

15 lamidi Defi, ... 1480. 

16 Viraoantinba, ... ISOB. 


17 Krithnaden. 1838. 

10 AabjaU.«... IS43, 

10 Saduna. 1804. 

30 I'riDala. 1873. 

31 Sriranga. 1880. 

33 Vaabalapati. 1018. 

33 Sritaaga, 3d. 1038. 

34 Vaokata. 1030. 

38 Binadeaa,. 1043. 

30 ABagusdi Vaoka- 

Upati. 1688. 

37 Srinaga, Sd, _,... 1068. 


/aacHpKsw, 

1 Bakka,. 1370 1381. 

3 Haribara.... 1388 1430. 

3 Data R<Ja, 1430 1468. 

4 MalHkirjaaa, 1481 1408. 
8 VirOpakiba, 1473 1470. 

6 Naraiiaba, 1487 1608. 

7 Kriabaa, ... 1808 1630. 

8 Aebpata, ... 1830 1643. 
B Sadaiiaa, ... 1843 1670. 

10 Rdmt Raja, 1847 1603. 

11 Triaiala, ... 1880 1871. 

13 Sriraaga. ... 1674 1884. 
1.7 Veokalapdli, 1687 1008. 

14 Viraiiaia,.., 1833 1830. 


Ptdigru. 

1 Bakka. 1374 1338. 

3 Haribara. 1307. 

3 Data Kiya. 1301. 

4 Vijaya, . 1410. 

8 Puadradata. 1434. 

0 Rkaaacbaadra, ... 1461. 

7 Naraaiaha. 1473. 

8 Virbaaraiaba. 14M. 

0 Aabyal. 

10 Kriabaa, .. 1834. 

11 Rdaut. 1804. 

13 Briraaga,. 1608. 

13 Trimala 

14 VanbaUpati. 

18 Sriraaga, 3d. 

16 lUmadara. 

17 VaakaUpali. 

18 Trimala. 

10 Ramkdara. 

30 Sriraaga, .7d. 

31 VaakaUpali. 


The inscriptions serve to correct botii the traditional and the family 
chronology, and shew that tliey place the commencement of the series with 
Bvkka about 40 or ao years too soon. He could not have reigned long 
after 1381 as his successor's grants date in 1385, and a long reign would 
therefore place his accession no earlier than the middle of the 14th century, 
or about 1346, the traditional date of the foundation of Vijafanagar. 
The traditional chronology, hovrever, gives him a reign of only 14 yean. 
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in which case his grants commence almost with his reign. He conld not 
therefore have founded Vijaganagar, if the date commonly assigned for 
that event is accurate ; and, at any rate, we need not correct that date by 
the years of Bukka's reign, as on other grounds noticed above, it is little to 
be doubted that Bcksa RXya was not the first sovereign of Vijoj/magar. 

All the accounts agree in representing Buska R6ja as an enterprising 
and successful prince, and as having widely extended the limits of his 
authority. Circumstances were favorable to his arms; and, besides the 
propitious consequences of foreign invasion, it seems likely that the rise of 
Bukka RXva was favoured by previous internal dissensions on the score of 
religion, and that bis prosperity was foundeda principle of toleration. 
Hie minister Vidyabany a was a Saiva ,- one of his generals lavoupv appears, 
from inscriptions, to have been a Jain; and in a proclamation, published in 
the Researches, by the princes Bukka and Habihara, they appear aa 
mediators between the Jains and FaisAnaetu, declaring that there is no 
difference between the two forms of faitli. 

In one of Mr. Ravenshaw’s inscriptions Bukka is succeeded by his 
son Harikaka, having, it is also stated, a brother of that name. This 
seems likely from the space through which the grants of Habihara extend, 
viz. to A. D. 14*29. If this were the brother alluded to in other inscriptions, 
and by MHuhava, aSaroiya, we should have to assign him a reign of about 
00 years. Even aa the son he reigned a longer time than common, or 
lictwcen 40 and 60 years. 

The 3d sovereign, in two of the lists, is Oeva RXya, with tliis 
peculiarity in the inscriptions that his grants begin three years before those 
of his predecessors terminate. This circumstance recurs in the succeeding 
reign, making it probable that the practice prevailed, which w'as common 
in the remote periods of Hindu history, of a monaicb's associating with him 
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towardathedoseofhiiieign,hwMnandBiicce8MraaFiM)an^aorC««w. The 
tradititHial chnmology makee Deta Raya the 4th, placing before him Vuaya, 
who ianot named in thein8cription8,and who in the pedigree foUowaDEVA Raya. 

The ftth prince of the chronology is RtMAOEVA, who ia followed by 
Vib4pak8BA, and he by MallikIbjvna. The iiret doea not appear in the 
inacriptiona, nor the two laat in the pedigree. In the inacriptibna alao 
MalueIejvma precedea VibOpaesra; there can be little doubt, therefore 
that the order of the chronology is incorrect. Tlie pedigree has, for the 3th 
prince, a Pun»ab Deya, who is not found in either of the other autliorities, 
and may be perhaps the same as MalueIbjuna or VibCpaesha. The 
name may possibly be intended for Pracriia Deva, a prince of whom 
many inscriptions are found from 1430 to 146(1, and who is identified 
chronologically therefore witli MallieIbjuna. There is nothing in the 
specification of dates that militates against the identity of Ma(.lie1bjvna> 
VibOpabsha. and Pbaubha Oeva, as the inscriptions of all three are confined 
between 1430 and 1470, in a period of 20 years. 

The 8th prince of the chronology and 0th of the pedigree isRiMACHANOBA, 
of whom no inscriptions have been yet found, and who is therefore of 
questionable existence. We have then a scries of seven princes in the 
chronology; none, or at most but one of whom is traceable in the other 
authorities. Possibly the I4th or 13th, SXlava, Nabasinha or iMMitni 
Deva, may be the Naeasa or N.abasinha of the |)cdigToe, and of some of 
the inscriptions : the Narasinha of which ia no doubt the same as the Viba 
Nabasinha of the pedigree and chronology, and who, as reigning about the 
end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries, is the Nabsinoa of the 
first European voyagers to India. 

The exclusive occurrence of a scries of princes in the traditional 
chronology may periupe be accounted for by dome^ dissensions, the 

c 
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eoDiequent decline of the power of the Ram of Fi/tgmt^rar, and change of 
dynasty which it is admitted took place. The reigns are in general very 
short, and in the inscriptions we have two intervals of which one, that 
between the 5th and Oth prince, of 8 years, might be filled up by some of 
the names of the chronology: at any rate it is certain that with Nakasinha 
a new family ascended the throne. 

According to Fkbmhta, Narasa, or Narasinha was a Raja of Teli$^6»a, 
who had possessed himself of the greater part of the Vijcyanagar principality. 
This is not incompatible with the account given in the pedigree, which states 
that Skiranoa Raya, Raja of Kaly&n, made war upon Rahchandra of 
Vyayanagar, deposed him and placed bis own brotlier on the tnasHod. Other 
accounts give a different version of the matter:—ViRfiPAKSHA.itis said,having 
no issue raised one of his slaves named Sinhama, a Tdinga, to the throne. 
SiNHAMA, entitled Pbaurha Deva, reigned but four years, he was succeeded 
by his eon VIranarasinha, who reigned but two years, who being childless 
gave his signet to his falconer Narasa or Narasinha. Different original 
statements again concurring with that of Febishta represent Narasinha 
as the son of Iswara Deva, Ri^a of Kamol and Orviri, a tract of coun- 
try on tlie Tungahhadra, to the east of it near its junction with the 
KrUhna, 

According to the pedigree it must have been Narasinha Rao, the only 
Narasinha of the inscriptions, who was the monarch that gave a fresh 
impulse to the prosperity of Vijayanegar, and maintaining a resolute oppo¬ 
sition to the Mohammedan kings of the Dakhaa extended his authority 
over the greater part of the Peninsula and along the Coromandel Coast 
towards Orissa. On his death he left two sons VfRANARASiNHA and Krishna- 
DiVA, the latter of whom acted as Dewan to his brother. VIranarasinha, 
according to the pedigree, left three sons, Achvvta, Sadasiva and Trimala, 
who being infants, the country was managed by tneir uncle Krisbnaorva. 
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Hie truth appears however to be that not only were their claims set aside by 
their ancle, but that even in the life time of their father VIbanabasinha, 
Kbuhnadeva usurped the supremo authority and hence Ute doubtful 
occurrence of the name of the former in public documents from 16U8 to I530> 
the period assigned for the reign of Kbisunaoeva. 

According to the Krishua Raj/a Chcrilra, Krishnauf.va was tlic son of 
Narasinba by a concubine Naoambes. His stepmother, the queen Tipamba, 
dreading what came to pass, the supplanting of her own son Vibasinha, 
prevailed upon the king to order Krishnadeva to be put to death, but the 
prince was preserved and secreted by the minister. Narahinha on his 
death-bed being informed of the preservation of his son, declared him his 
heir and successor, and the chief Poligars concurring in his nomination, the 
claims of VfRANARASiNHA were disregarded, and he died, it is said, of grief 
at hb disappointment. 

The dominion of Vijayamgtir that had l)ocn partly recovered by 
Nabasinha was fully re-established by Krishnadeva. He defeated the 
A'dil ShAhi princes and extended his frontiers to the southern bunk of the 
Kriihna; he Captured Kondavir and Warankul on the cast, and marched 
as high as to Cuttack, where he wedded the daughter of the (iajapati 
sovereign. In the south, bis officers governed Sriraugapatan and 
Kimttteara. On the west, his taking Raehol on Salsette is recorded by the 
Portuguese writers, and Malabir appears to have acknowledged his 
supremacy. At no period, probably, in the history of the south of India, 
did any of its political divisions equal in extent and power tliat of 
VijayoMigar under KrmhnarIva. 

KbisknabIva was also a patron of literature, and a number of learned 
men were received at his Court. Eight of theso- were known as the 
Diggt^, the elephanta that support the regions of the atmospheie. They 



la TRANSLATION OF INSCRIPTIONS 

were mostly celebrated as Telug% authors, but one of them 
DifaAito, is a name of some note in Sanscrit composition. 

From the general tenor of the inscriptions and from his coins, this 
prince was also a zealous patron of that form of the FauAiiava faith, which 
consists in the worship of Kbishna and RXma. One of the inscriptioiu 
before the Society records his bringing an image of Kbishna firom Viajfagiri, 
after the capture of that fortress, and erecting a temple for it at tCrukna- 
puran, endowed with seven villages, and with other sources of revenue, 
the transit duties and profits of an adjoining reservoir. 

After KbishnabXva the pedigree observes, that RXma Rija his Iwother* 
in-law, or agreeably to other statements his son-in-law, contended for the 
masHod; but it is evident from the inscriptions that some interval must Imve 
elapsed before he gained his object, as AchyutabXya’s grants date fiom 
1630 to 1646, and those of RXma do not commence until 1647. It is also 
evident that he attained to supreme authority only as the minister of the 
second son of VIranarasinka, SadXsivarXya, as the grants of the king 
and his minister run nearly parallel, those of the former extending fiom 
1642 to 1670, whilst those of the latter are dated between 1647 and 1662. 
The prince was, in fact, a mere pageant, and in the important evoits of 
this period involving the dissolution of the State, the name of RXma appears 
in the writings of both Muhammedans and Hindus as the sovereign of 
VijeapuMgar. 

The contests for the supreme sway, so briefly alluded to in the pedigree, 
arc very obscurely narrated by native writers, especially with regard to th6 
persons of Achyuta and Sadasiva. So fiw, therefore, the genealogy is of 
value as it determines their characters. According to the Hindu annalists, 
KaisHMARXvA having no children of his own, and the nearest heir Achyuta 
being absent, he appomted SaoXsiva Raja under the protection of Rama 
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Raja. Acrvita, however, returning resumed his right, and on his death 
SadIsiva ascended under the tutelage of RjCma. It is therefore pro¬ 
bable that an attempt was made, in the first instance, to expel the elder 
iMotber and place the younger upon tlm throne, but that this was 
defeated ana Achvuta retained, at least nominally, the possession of his 
dominions. 

The transactions of the Court of Vijayanagar at this period aflbrd a 
curious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining precise accounts of occur¬ 
rences in the East. The compiler of the pedigree could perhaps furnish, 
if he chose, more satisfactory details, but it is not possible to gain a clear 
view of the circumstances of the case from oUtcr authorities, although. In 
addition to Hindu writers, we have the accounts of two persons who were 
cotemporaries and almost eye-witnesses of what they detail. These are 
Fbbishta and Cxsab Fkedebick, the former residing at the Court of 
Bgapur, and the latter a resident at Bunngar for six months, atwut a year 
after its having been plundered by the Muhammedans. The following an 
their accounts: 

According to Fbbishta, RImabXya, the son-in-law of KrishnabXva, 
succeeded to the supreme ministerial authority. On the death of the infant 
Raja he placed another minor of the same family on the throne, and com¬ 
mitted the charge of the Raja’s person to the care of his maternal uncle 
Hoji TbimalabXva, whilst he administered tlie affairs of the Government 
himself. The Raja's uncle after a time conspired against RXma, and 
compelled him to resign his post and retire to his estates. TRiMALAatvA next 
murdered his nephew and made himself king, and with the aid of iBRXafu 
A’oil ShXh maintained himself in his usurped authortiy. As soon, however, 
as his Mohammedan allies withdrew, he was attacked by the hostile party, 
who defeated him and besieged him in his palace in Vyayanagar, wheee, 
finding his aflhiis desperate, he destroyed himself. 

s 
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We will next hear what Cxsav Fbedbbick writes About 30 yean 
before the defeat and death of the king of Vijafanagar, three brother 
tyrants had usurped the throne, keeping the rightful king as a,prisoner, 
shewing him once a year to the people, and tbemselres exercising the royal 
authority. They had been officers in the service of the hither of the king, 
and had seized the government upon his death, leaving his son an infant. 
The eldest was named RXmarIja, and he sat upon the throne and was 
called king; the second was named TehmarIva, who discharged the 
function of governor; the third, VenkatarIta, was the commander of the 
forces. The first and last disappeared after the fatal battle, and were 
never heard of more either living or dead.” 

However these different accounts differ in detail, they agree in the 
essential features of the story, and shew that the usurpation which com¬ 
menced witli KrishnarIya was continued by his kinsmen, and that the 
sons of VfRANARAsiNHA Were like himself, mere pageants in the hands of 
their ministers ana chiefs. Had not the European traveller asserted that 
Tummu Rao returned to Bisnagar after the Muhammedan kings had 
pillaged and left it, and Was actually the ruling sovereign at the time that 
Cjesar Frederick remained there, we might have suspected that he was 
the HXji Tumol of Ferishta— who had veiled his own ambition by 
supporting Achyi'ta. This, however, could not have been the case, and 
we may be content with Ferishta’s account of the transaction. 

The reign of RXharXja was, however, fatal to the principality of 
Vijagatuigar. After being on alternating terms of friendship and enmity 
with the Muhammedan princes of the Dakhan, and givmi asylum and aid 
to Ali A’die ShXh of Bijapur, who nad been even adopted as a son by 
the mother of the Raja, the kings of Qobxmda, Bijapur, D au iat i b A d, and 
Ber&r, alarmed at his power and offended by his arrogance, combined 
against him. A sanguinary battle was fought at TaUkata, on the banks of 
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the Kruku, ht which, after a doubtful conflict, the Raja was taken and 
hia troops defeated. The Hindu accounts assert that the divisions of 
Kuttebshat and NizXm ShIh that had been defeated, and those of Au 
A’dil SbAh and AlMdat-vl-Mulk covered the retreat when the Hindus, 
giving themselves up to festivity, were surprised by the rallied forces of 
the enemy, and thus overthrown. Ferishta admits that the wings of the 
Muhammedan army were thrown into disorder, and that some of the 
leaders despaired of the day when it was retrieved by the efforts of the 
centre under NizIm ShIh, and by the capture of RUma Raja. Cjbsab 
Frederick states that the loss of the battle was owing to the treachery of 
two of the Raja's commanders who were Muhammcdaiu, and who, in the 
heat of the action, turned upon the Hindu divisions. Both Muhammedan 
and Hindu accounts agree th<»* RCma Raja was put to death immediately 
after the battle, according to the one by A’dil ShIh, according to the 
other by NizIm ShXh. 

After the action, the allied Sult6ns marched to Vijayinagar and laid it 
waste, and then withdrew. The families ofRfMAand his brethren, with 
the captive King, made their escape, and after a whole year Tzmona 
RXva, the surviving brother returned tohiscapital and attempted its reoiga- 
nization. The country was, however, in so much disorder, and the roads 
so infested with robbers, that hr found the attempt hopeless, and in 1867, 
retired to Pennaconda, eight days’ journey from Vijaganagotr. Endowments 
in the name of the pageant king SadXsiva continued to U; made until 
1570, and the pedigree carries on his family to the extinction of the direct 
line. Sriranoa, who it may be supposed was the son of SadXsiva, sue* 
ceeded to his fittber. The 0th in d^ent from him, Vekkatapati, fled before 
the Moghul arms to Chandragivi, where a branch of the descendants of 
RXma ruled. His successor, RXm a Rao, recovered a considerable extent of 
country apparently about Anajundi and Vijaganagar, and the line conti¬ 
nued for seven generations more to 1750, when Trimal Rao was dispossessed 
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of his raj by the arms of Tipu. The history of the Vijagam^ar kings, as 
given in the family pedigree, thus concludes. On the capture of Sriranga- 
palam, the country vas divided between the Nizam and the Company; 1,500 
Rupees per mensem were allowed by the Company to the Raja of JBijanagar, 
but he continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding the town and 
some lands around Anagundi, (Bijam^ar) the ancient capital, as a J&gir 
from the Nizam. In 1829-30, the infant Raja died, and there being no heir, 
the J&gir has lapsed to the Nizam’s Government, and the pennon of 1,500 
Rupees per mensem to the Company. 


PEDIGREE 

or TMt 

KINGS OF VIJA YANA GAR, 

TBANSIATSD BY 

Mb. E. C. RAVENSHAW. 

The following pedigree wu giYen to BIB bj the Ouru, or Print of tho 

faaiily, wbofo buinoii it if to keep the Book of the Cbronioln. 

The euljr pert of the feBeetofieal tree it nMrely an extract fro« the Clumdrmia$ua 
line of the PnrtMot, with eontiderable mitpleccBentt and inaocnreoiei. It ooBoenGet 
with Pahou. from abom the yffaytmagar priooof ooniider tbemieWn detcended. 

Pandu Raya, King of wet eotemporar; with Kbisrna, Kinf of 

ttatkura, at the eaS of Dwipir Yuga. The lift oontaiat 122 geaeratioof, or rather 
reignt; aad, if tre divide 4029 by thit namber, it don not giro more than 40 yean 
for each reiga, whiob it moderate for aa Enttora Chronicle*. 


* Chiaaotogitta, however, alloa abont SO yeart to a geaeratieB, haan MS X SOnaifO a tS C O 
B. C., vthtoh it probably a nearer appraximalioa to the trnih. 
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Th^dtficeDt ofPANDU » tno«d in thelUt from Buduha. (Meiicvr> ) tbe ion of 
lira Moos: be bed • broiber nemed DRiTARAfiiiTRA. I have omiUcd tbe nemfi previous 
to Pandu, ts well utbe eourntretioe of bis other three soni» (Diurma Raja 
Biiim8RN» Nakul end SAHADSVA»)eo<l confined nijfielf to the line of Arjuk» and 
PARIKRBIT, to save space. 

1. PANDt bad 5ve sens, eall- 
ed tbe Pancb Pandava. 

S. Arjuna, son of ledra, 
regent of tbe east. 

3. Abbimanyu. 

4. Pariksbila. 3100 B. C. 

& Janamejaya. 

A. Shaldnifca. 

7. Sabasrantka. 

8. Asaimedbitja. 

0. Avislisna Krishna. 

10. Cbskri RHja. 

11. Cbitira Rsths. 

12. Baba Uaths. 

13. Viaboum^na. 

14. Shusba^yaoa. 

16. Snnicbi. 

10. Kucbila. 

17. Xalla. 

18. Periplaia. 

19. Midbaii. 

RO. Sanicbi, 3d. 

SI. RipuDjaya. 

SS. Derbi. 

53. Ninuga R4ja. 

54. Vribadrstba. 

55. Soraai. 

30. Satanika Rdja. 

27. Dardamana. 

Tba laat priaee bad fonrteen loaa who rated over BgUwtditk (f) Two ebleft Amitra tRd 
Dormitra invaded them. Tbe war was ^ eoaaiderable daratioa* and teMiaated ia favor 
«f Um landers, who took possessioo of the coantry—seveo of the foatteam sons fled to 
Aa«ttr«lffAe (or Te/mpAu). 

I 


28. Vihinnkar. 

39. Dhandpini. 

30. Nimi. 

31. I'hninSi 3100 a. c. 
33. Vribadrstba. 3d. 

33. Pursnjsys. 

34. Sbisnokga. 

3K Sbnninga. 

36. Ksmvsrma. 

37. Xcuudharms. 

38. Sulchsyitrs. 

30. VidisAra. 

10. Bayika. 

■n. Wijineya. (Ajaya?) 
43. Nandiiardbana. 

43. Mabdnandi. 

44. Sbisuakga. 

46. Sbojaya* 

46. Vaiu. 

47. Bhadrlka. 

48. Piilioda. 

49. Gosba. 

50. Pancbamitra. 

51. AngawAoa. 

5^ Oevabbfittd. 

53. BUumimitra. 

54. Nardyana. 

56. Kriaima. 

50. SkaaUaa* 


57. Punamd. 

68. Lambodara. 

50. Rallikar. 

00. M^da. 

01. Senti. 

03. Dhuadbumara. 

03. Arfsbtbakanaa. 

64. BaUya. 

65. Trlnaoia. 

00. Ruabntoru. 

07. Sonanda. 

08. Vrinka. 

00. t'becbikdra. 

70. Vivssbili. 

71. Aridamaa. 

73. Ooroati. 

7J. Purina. 

74. Swdla. 

75. Utasbdtba. 

70. Kanva. 

77. Vagasbfft. 

70. Vijaya. 

70. Cfaaadrabfja. 

80. Mam. 

81. Nanda. 

83. BbuUoandi. 

83. Nandili, two smia. 
84 SbsbnaaBdi. 1 
86. YesbattaiuU.i 
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86. Nandh MahJIrIia, 

Ui« eldeit of th« mtob, built tbo nllAge of Namkpun’, wd gave ii ti *8 Afnimj (an eadoir- 
Diont) to 660 Btahmant. Hia domiuioni eatendad from Riirf’hmn to tbe Godavery —N an da 
Maharaja aflor a roigu of 42 yean died in 998, SaliMma Saca, in tbe year Antia, of <h» 
VrUatpali cycle, (A. D. 1076.) be waa ancceeded by bia aon. 

t 67. Chalik Raja, 

vbo reigned 41 yeara-i. e. to Sacs, 1039-40. He bad three aona. 


ViJALA Raya 
R eigned at Kalym Dkarja 
Patda.t 1041 Aicn. 


88. VijATA Raya and ViaHMUwARDHAM 
at Kitkindkuugar had no kingdom, 

or 


(athr i«e i«<r.Uou bad raaani, 8ai Kynynnojrnr . an. Saea. 1039-40 A. D. 1118 

R..C. H.m b.i.i Wa, af . 

made war upon RknonAaDBA, .. ^ 

a«i4.,K»l.,blmplac«l bia—bn- ««• NARaiNHA DnVA . 1104 1182 

Uitr,MABai«aA RAJA.oot&a auunad of R**!* Deva, . 1171 1240 

WayaMfOr* bvlow, BO. W.) HHCY RAY Ay •eaaa«eeae«.*aea« 1196 1274 

hBving no aona, VidyaramyAd the Gemot oneighibovriDg Reji, Domed Jambuk RatAr placed 
Bukka Raya, ton of the Utter on the mamad, in accordance with the Law of KUayW^Adkatiy'- 
granikaa Uia aorereignty eitended over the whole of the Dakhan. 


03. Bukka Raya. 1256 1334 

04. HariharA Rao. 1280 1307 

95. Deva Rao, .. 1313 1301 

06. VuAYARaO, '. 1336 1414 

97. PoMDARA Deva Rao, .... 1346 1424 

98. Ramchandra Hao, . 1372 1450 

09. Narsinra Raja, . 1395 1473 

100. ViRA NARaiNHA Raja. 1412 1400 


had three aoBa«*AcRiTA Rao, Sadaeheo Rao, and Trimala Rao ; huttheie being chil¬ 
dren at tbe time of Bie dhath of their father, the oovntry wu managed by K-riehn a Rao, their 
vocie, who had been the dewan of Uietr father. 

.101. Achita Rao. 

102. Kriihna Diva Mah A Raya, 1446 1524 

Extended hit dominione crfur AaatHfaahan, «r AMMiuhI tnaar Rammd), Kuneky (eight kp$t 
inm Areoi), Pandu Dak (jkhout Maduru)i Ckoldak(TMjott) tnA Hri-RAnga (nw Trieki- 
mopoiy), Dudnr Dfih (not i-ecognUed), Areof, N^Uorty Srirmng/Httan and Myarty Ahmed- 
neger^ Sonda( Bi%deMOef)y CkiitledrAgy ffntywaAef^, Jerrimekretimk., GirpmiMgem, {Pmgkiir)y 
Kerpak (Cndd/epek) Yedegiriy HMeekere-^MAdgal’^GodwnU-^Kmnml^Skorepitr'— Sagger— 
pHpdeywmi—KaliMr^y Kmlkargm--‘Oolfitmda‘~-AmdtMmgar(Gu»ermi)y YaMkatgiri—Purindm 


• Pcrhapa, alae IParcafal, tha aaoiaat capital of rrhagiae, wheam tho Ouaiijr an mM by Oiabt 

Dorr to Aarlvt their ericta* 

t Here the aoabvra etMt U the origlaat MO. 


t MeHmDrkg. 
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•ad JlAuftri—(tkra follom > lul of ji/tn (rutod bv KaiaiiNA Diva to tbc aeubon of ihe 
rejal fwii; tad oUwn.) 

los. Rama iaia, 

Kiimin Rao*i btoOMr-iD-Uw, cooUndod for thoaonod: tfUr wbiobUiB MuMlaom oodor 
Nixam Shah iavodod ibo coanlrjr: oftorUa ogoia Imao ul Hvi.x, op|>aMd ud Lillod 
BdaAlAJA ia Sara, 1486,874 fWi A. D. 1564. 

Kamma Raja. 

TrihalX Raja,... 

KiitiEN Bhvpati, 

Chiiktan Raj4, .. 

104. Sri Ranoa Raja, da. Aaca. 1487 A. D. 1605 
Ua biollior Tima Raja wudowaa—U a toat wera Yanoatpati aad CaixoAMiATAPATi. 

105. Trimala Raja, iob of Cmimoamiatapati. 

106. Vira Yanoatpati. 

107. Sri Ranoa Raja. 

106. RXmadrta Rao. 

108. Vinkatapati Rao. 

110. I'RiMALA Rao. 

111. RImadrva Rao. 

118. Sri Ranoa Rao. 

113. Vinkatapati 

iavaded bj Iho Mogbali aad Sod lo ClumdraftrU. 

114 RAma Rao 

diijxuKiMd Ibo Mogbult of aa oalent of country yielding 5 lakhi per annom. 


115. Hari DXa, . 

ee 1016 

1609 

110. Chak DaSp (hit brother)..e. 

..a 1030 

1704 

117. Chima Die,. 

.. 1049 

1731 

IIB. Kama RayAp . 

.. 1060 

1794 

no. GopXl Rao, aon of Chak Ola. 


180. Yankatapati, .. . 

... 1003 

1741 

121. Trimala Rao. 

..0 1678 

1760 


SvLTlN KhIn— poueoood bimiolf of the cnualry in 
Ibo naao of TiPO. II vaa afterward* retaken by Trimala Rao. On Iho coplaro of Sirimgn- 
ywlaa, the eoaniry waa divided between the Niaaa and the Company—1500 R*. per aeaaoa 
were allowed by tbe Company to die Rkja of Vijayanagar, 

128. Vira Vinkatapati RIma Raya, a minori but be 
eontinned tbenceforth inbject to tbe Niiam, holding tbe town and tome land* around Anayundy, 
( Vijayaaayar) Ibe ancient eapilal, a* a jiyir from tbe Nixam. On tbe 3ltt May, 1828, Ibe 
infant R5ja died, and them being no heir, tbe Jigir, I nnderiland, baa lapaed lo Ibo 
Niiam’a Ooremment, and Ibe penaion of 1500 Ra. per menaem to tbe Company. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

FIRST INSCRIPTION 

On the Flag Staffs called Dhajastambhay fchich is on tlu East side of the 
Temple of Jaina-gatiy in the Road of AnagunddU 


Salutation to the duit of the feet of the sand of Jin A dev a, which gives 
knowledge to the ignorant, and dispels the darkness of oar hearts. May JiNA deva 
he favorable! 

The emblem (or flag-staflT) of Jina deva, who is the lord of the three worlds, who is 
the happiest, the most graceful in form and splendid in appearance. 

In iho place called Nandinangam, near a large and beaatiful Tamary (Iotas) pond, 
called Saraswati (or goddess of learning) was born PadmanamdI, as the lotus springs 
from the tank. He had five names called Cundapaoa, Bakra deva, MahA MATf, 
Ilaciiarya and Gandiiapinchh t. In his race some of the noblest of the A/una, or 
priests, were born like gems from the ocean. 

Of the same race a priest called Ratnakara Guru, the beaatiful and good, aas 
distinguished by the name of Diiarm vbiiish\na Tugendra Buattaraka, ahich 
signifies the ornament of charity. The sk) inhaled the fragiance of the fame of this priest 
Pharma Bhattaraka, as the black beelio when he runs over the flowers. The sky 
was smaller than bis fame: if you ask an explanation of this enigma, the answer is, as iho 
elephant beholds the whole of his body in a small looking glass. 

To the devout Pharma Bhattaraka was born a son called Amarakirti. 

Adoration be to the Mune$u:ara or priest Amarakirti, who enlightens our dark* 
ness with the light of ViV/yd or instruction. Of what use were men of learning when 
Amarakirti existed ? From him was bom Simanandi. From the priest Sima- 
NANDI descended the charitable and fortunate Dharmabhushana, a pillar of the 
templo of charity, who was called Gharmabhati&racat ajid whose fame was respleodent 
as the full moon in her glory. 

From Dharmabhush vna, a JIfimesicara called Dundamanna was born, who was 
ns the black beetle to the lotus-feet of Simman' NDI. 

From the priest Dandamana was born Bhattaraka, who was fortunate 

and flnaous like PilARMABnesiiANA. Worship be unto the feet of PllARMA- 
BHQBHAMA, io wbose preseoce all the kings of earth bow down ! 



PROM VMATANAOAR. 


SI 


Of the rtM of Bbattabaka* Miuu vw bora VAali RfA* ■ P**! 

BoKKA.f Proa Ub doMoedod Ha«iha«uvaba4 who iUoahiAtod (ho world with 
bU the orta tad KioBoei, to the betau of the euwe illaaiaoted (be laitky too. While 
raliof hit kiagdoa, coaqaeriog BOAjr kiego, ood extendieg bii dooioioM, ha woo called 
Rq/oavalt, becaxM hewaa the graetait legialator (he world eror beheld. While rnlieg 
the earth, whoM girdle it the fonr lees, the glorj of hii aaceiton wea dioiaaed bjr hia 
toperior light.' He had a aioiatar aamed Chaickadanda the aaik, who wea akilled 
ia the traaaaotioa of prirata and pnblie alTaira, waa warlike aa Cumaaiswami ia battle, 
and daroted to the king; who wu atjled Bhakkat, or bnaband of the earth. 

To CilAiCMAUANOA the naik, waa born a aoa called Imvoadamda, who wu 
bleared, celebrated, aalnted, and adored in the world. 

Iruoadanda, who wu a black beetle to the lotu-petaled feet of the prieit 
SimAnandi (the image of Vishnu, Siva, and HiRANYAaARniiA§), io the year of 
the fortunate Silivikana 1307, eorrnpanding to the year Vrodhana, in the mouth of 
PhalfuHa Cruk»a pakika, Jwilia Sukrmira, or, Friday tho 18lb of Ihe moon in the 
month of March, (a. d. 1385,) built and erected the flag atalT with black atone in the atreet, 
where the girla played in the water tike a atream poured forth by Kunlala, and the 
mound on which the flag atalf atanda, wu prepared with peul-like aand in the extrnaiva 
city of Vjjayanngar, which abounda with nine aorta of prcci' ua atonea, and which ia 
aituated io the country called Carnatic. 


SECOND INSCRIPTION. 

A Uond of Donalion, wriltrn in S/inrrrila rerte on a Trmp/e in the Village 
if Kruhnapurnm. 

Adoration to Parameswara on whoae browa reat the Chimarat and the moon, 
and who exiated before the three worlda ! 

Homage to the fortunate KrishnasivAmi, who ia exalted aa the clouda, who 
allcviatea Ue aorrowa and pwdona the aioa of hia aervanta, who ia a friend to the earth, 


* Pcahapa ViotAiaaTA. 

a Accardiai la lha Padi|rrr, tba lalhar at Bvaai Rat* waa a aalihbavriax Raja aamed iauaoa Rata. 
I Haainaa Rat. y Baaaaa. 




TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 


■ad who itol* Ik* bolter of lb* eboroed ooeao. There wu • wui who was giraa ai a 
gift to tho BrShmmu, who bealowed on tbom hit weight ia gold that the; might trarol to 
all prinoipal pagodu and bathe in tho holy watan of Ci»du, SritaUa, Sanieiala, 
Kanaiagabha and Vtniatapartat. who pnoitbed kiogt for their tranigrettiont, who wai 
tho ablett warrior in the fight, the greatest amongat the kings of the earth, who was called 
Paramitwara, or a governor of governors, who was tnprema lord over the three 
kiogt*. Ho slew Hindu RkYA, named the tiger. He was called Ganda RMrimrfiii- 
or the elephant. All the kings blessed aim, and prayed that be might' live long to be the 
first among those who dwell in the dominions of Anga, Yanga, Calinga, Ac. He was 
benevolent, bestowing alms to the poor. He was a man formed to sit on tbe precions 
throne, and to govern tbe earth, ho was called tbe fortunate Krishna RAya of 
amnytitles, who dwelled at Yi/agaiuigar, and tbe light of whose fame for charily and 
beoeficeoe* shone resplendent from the monntain called Vdaga, to the moontain called 
A$tamiiui Parbata, or in other words, from the rising to the setting son, and from the 
north to the sooth, or from the beginning of tbe moontain Mtri to the sooth sea. Tbe said 
KRiaHNAOEVA M AH A Raya sitting on the precions throne, after conquering tbe king 
of Vdagagiri, and bringing away (the image of) KrishnaswAmi, retorned to his city and 
installed it in the Mantipam, a boildiiy inlaid with emeralds, in tbe 14d6th year of Sdlici- 
iama, in the month Pkilguna, Suita Paciia, Triliga, Suiratira, or on Friday the third 
day of the moon in tbe month of March, A. D. 1514. 


THIRD INSCRIPTION. 


Salutation to the dust of the sand of the feet of JiNA, which removes the 
ignorance and the darkness of our hearts! 

The bond of loscriplion of JiNA, who is the Lord of the three worlds, who is tbe 
happiest, tbe most beaotifnl, tbe most splendid I 

Then was a country called Carndta, beantifal as heaven, which resembled the 
dwelling of th* deities, who feasted on the snbatsnce called Amirotia, and qnaSed the 
drink called N$etar. 

In diis same Caradto, there was a city called Yi/aganagar, which was tbe chief 
amongst the cities, and which was beautiful to heboid, being adorned with magnificent 


Sm ihs Mb IisctiriiM. 


t Sw Us TU IsKrlpUsa. 




PROH VUATANAOAR. 
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palaoM, Mid Soft; kouaa «Uok ippcuad omUjed with gold, like the aoaaUIni of JIfird 
lad KaiUi UAiig tboir gaMoa hoidf to tho iky. Ai Ibo cirtb meonpuied by tba 
glrdto of Ihe foar leis ii illoiniaited by tbo fliraing Are oilled Bddabinala (or Airora 
BoniNt), n Ibo city, wiling from the witer of the raoit, ii reiplendenl with gold ud 
•ilrer, ud ndiul with inrpiiiing brightneii. At tbil time reigned tbo king called 
Bokka, who wu the lord of the oily, and had immente riohei. He area a gem of the 
race of Yadd, a ihiniag precioni itone in a crown of jeweli. Ilia beaoly reacmbled that 
of KaiSHNA ; he waa ei|nal to RAma in ayrometry of form, in wit, in courage, and in 
beauty, lie conqnered by bia valour all the qoarleri of the world, and waa to tbo kiogi 
who were bia enemiei what the moon ia to the lolui.* 

From him deicended a king called HARiilARA'iUMAPATi,t who abone in the 
world aa the ana in the aky, who waa Ihe beat pilot to the veiaet in the aea of poverty, 
who waa liberal ai PARAaURiMA in preaenling landa; who waa aa CiKNAt in giving 
away gold ; who pluted the flag-italTof victory on the aborei of the foar aeao, ud whole 
fame waa ipread aa far aa the rayi of the fall moon. 

From him a king called the fortunate DEVARAjtawAaA§ waa born, whole feet 
were like the lotna petala, and when the kingi who were bia enemiei proatrated them* 
aelvea before him, the jeweli in their crown rcRecIcd the radiance of bia feel. Ha waa 
to the learned aa the moon to the lily flowera. Amon,. the brave he waa tba braveat. 
Among the happy tba moat happy. 

From him a king called VlJAYAy Nahapati aroie, the benefactor ofmukind, ud 
beneAoent in charitable gifta, who eatinguiahed tbe light of the glory of brave kinga with 
Ihe wind of bia victoriona bunera. 

ViJAVA NaRapati hart a aon named VIradeva Raya 4[ to whom be waa attached 
like tbe full moon to tbe aea, or aa Indra to bia aon Jayanta. lie waa akiliod in 
depriving hoatile kinga of tbe live elemeoti called life, with the award called the 
poiaonoua aerput. The forlnuate Drva Raya waa a friend to pardon, ud conioled the 
kinga who aobmitted to him, but broke tbe clonda of hoatile prinoea in piecea, with tbo 
wind of the eara of the eltpbula in the day of bailie. 


* TW lotaa baaga ita baad aad aloava Ita Icavca at light, wbeoca tba wool la aald to aebdva it. 
t dam Haamtaa Rao, M of Ptdigroe. 

} Tba aoa of KoaVf, tba wlfa of PavDO, bllg at Itaaftaarar. 

t Dava Rao, Padigraa N r | V uara Raa, Padigtaa M. 1 Peaaaaa Pava lava, Padigraa PT. 



84 TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 

Id the era; of the fortaoete Dbva Raya, the dost of the wnd of the earth which 
aroie from the feet of the honee resembled the smoke of the Sre of the brarerjr of Oar a 
Raya, who appeared as the lominoos sod dispelliog the darfcoest of the anger of the 
troops of the opposing kings, the tears of whose wives allajed the dost of tbe conflict. 

The month of the Iotas of the fame of Diva Raya was opened by tbe genial warmth 
of the son of bis valonr. Tbe aides of tbe world were the petals of tbe flower compared 
with which the golden moantains of Himdehala appeared like Karniei (seats) and tbe 
Diggtfjat (or eight elephants) like beetles. Tbe waters of the ocean formed tbe honey 
of tbe flower, and in its cup abode ViJ A YA LaxmI, tbe goddess of victory. 

While this fortnnate king ruled the world the Chintya Mani, or wishing precious 
stone, was unsongbt for, and the Calpa Vrixa, or wishing tree, was onthooght of by any one. 

Diva Raya ruled over bis kiugdom with KiltTf, SaraswatI and Bhu LaxmI, 
that is, the goddess of fame, tbe goddess of learning, and the goddess of the earth, which 
was created in form of on egg by (he four headed god Brahma. 

Yamaha, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu, would not have begged alms of Bali, had 
Diva Raya been living. The full moon would lose the brightness of her countenance 
when he gaacd on her. From bis touch tbe rinner became purified, and ceased to sin; 
and IniiRa would not dare to cut the wings of the mountains in his presence for fear of 
his wrath. 

The king Dbva Rav a, whose handsome face and person were like Madannmanohara, 
the Magnet which irresistibly attracts the hearts of women, was king of kings, a supreme 
governor, whose titles illuminated the world. 

The happy Ukva Raya resembled the Ling Bukb.s in wisdom, HaRIIIaresvara 
in benovoicnee, and Vijaya But Tati in valour. He was well skilled in (he arts 
and sciences, and was like an emerald from tbe moua.ain of Rohanackal. His throne 
shed happiness on the earth; (repetition) king of kings, governor of governors, flee. 

The king Abhinavc ipt new) Dbva Raya, while ho was reigning in the centre of the 
Carnatic country in tbe city called Tyayanagar, in the year Paribhava, 1348 Saba on the 
full.moon of CarAca or December, A. D. 15S0, erected in the betlenut-market, a temple 
glittering with gold and diamonds like (he starry heavens, and therein he established the 
god PaRSVanIth, who was worshipped, praised, and celebrated by Indra, who was tbe 
moon to the lotus of falsehood, and who was the lion to the elephgnt of the eighteen 
principal tins. His fame and uharity will endure nntil the son and moon shall disappear 
from (he firmament. 



FROM VWAYANAG4R. 
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FOURTH INSCRIPTION. 

Om a Stone PiUar oppotiu to the Totcer, called Ranga Mandapam, Khick 
M eontignoHi to Virnpakeha. 

May prMperity and fortune prevail! Giorjr be to Saubiiu, who ia the loril and 
chief pillar of the fouadaltoa of the three world*, culletl Iho llireo Saturate wliuie head it 
circled with ChAmara$ aod adorned wilb the full moon! 

May the glory, brigbtoeai, aod tpleodoorof Rudra set ut free from the bondage of 
Ifoorance! 

ChANDKA RXya wai boro to enlighten the world at the moon aritet in the Hky to 
illomine the darkneit of night, and at Iho butter came out from the milky occau at the 
time of itt cboroiog. 

He bad a too called Buddha, who wai at witc at hfercury, who had a ton culled 
PURVRAVA ChakravorU, who bad aion A.YU, wbotosou wa« Naiiusiia. who hnd a ton 
YayatIp who had a ton TurvasUv In the tamo imcdeiocndod the king callud Buna A, 
who wat cootpicuout among toveretgnt as tho prcciuut stunu on ilie brow of ktngt. 
Krishna, the toQof Drv AKf in hi< 5lh incarnulioii rd/Afreo. or thesought almi 
from Bali, but king Bukka fur surpassed Bali in dominion, glory, and charily. Hit 
fame extended from the rising of tho sun to the going down thereof, and from the mountain 
called HfmdcAo/to the tea. Trum him u king was horn, called Nahana A>ANfi*A(.,* at 
Pradumna wat boro from Krishna, the ton of UstAKt. 11c planted a flag tlalf at 
•Sfrironynm in the middle of tho river Cai'^ri, and slew tho king of the country, lie 
conquered the kings named Ciiola Raja, PuraNDaR RajaI and GAJAi’Ari,{: who 
were all great warriors. He obtained a great name from the river Ganga to Ihc city of 
tiiNC<i§. He protected all Ibe koigt, wba ware at peace wilb him from the tun rising 
moQOtain called Udaya Parvata to the tettiog place called Attayiri. 

In alt (he holy placet named RdmetwarOt he. he distribuU'd charities. He hud a 
too culled VtRANARASiNHA Krismna Dhva Maija Kava, horn from the princess 
named NagalA at RXma aod Laxmana sprung from Cauhalma, and Sumitra by 
Dasaratha: VlRA NaRasINHa Krishna Dksa RaVa titling on the throne embel 
Uihed wilb nine torU of preciont stones, reigned over the world from the soutb tea to tho 


• KsasiMB* Rata, (P.«). t Tht Rkiak of tfatara t } Tbs Rsjtk of Otism. i 
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TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 


north mooDtain Mtru, hit fame aztendad orer the earth fhr wider than that of the iota- 
reigai Nmoa, Nala, NAHVaHA. He dutrihoted all kinda of oharitiee in many holy 
placet, viz. Yirupabia, CalcKartn, Vtncalachelam, Carcki, Sritailam in the mountain 
called Sonataiiam and at Pryiga, where the river Ganga and Toatana (/amaa) join in 
one atream, Sriraagam, Cumbka Conam, and in the holy water Gvtamam and RdaM Situ, 
he. When Narasinha Deta RiYA having ruled the world with joatioa departed thii 
life, Krishha Dbva MahA RXva ancoeeded him. He wat taken under the ipaeial 
protection ot SiVA, who opened hit third eye, which it aitnated in the middle of hie 
forehead, to watch over him; alto of ViRHNU the four handed, who bolda the circle called 
Ckatram in one hand, and the thell called Panckajangam in another ; of BrahmA, the 
four-beaded, of PArvatI, the apouae of St v A who bolda a dogger in her band; of LakSHMI 
diatinguithed by the lotua, and of SaRarwati, whose harp denotet her to be the wife of 
BraiisiA. Kririina Drva Raya also performed the sixteen kinds of principal charitiet, 
named Skadtua MakidAit, in all holy places, waters, &c. Here follow a dozen lines enn- 
merating bit virtues, learning and accomplishments, which are said to have equalled 
those of the R^as Nruoa, Nai.a, Naiiusiia, Nabiiaga, Dhunddmara, MaNOHata, 
Rhaoiratiia, Kama, 8co. The said Krishna Deva RAya, who was the tun of 
NaoahbA, and NaRA Bhvpal, and who reigned over the world, aitting on the thraoa 
embellished with nine sorts of precious stones, at Yijayanagnr, presented the village of 
SimgaiiakalU (the bonndariet of which are marked on four sides with black stones) for the 
pnrpoae of furnishing tbe holy offeringa, tto., to the Divine VtRVPAKSHA, whose temple 
is exalted as the mountains. 

Be it known unto all persons by this inscription of Krishna Dbva Maha Raya, 


FIFTH AND FIFTEENTH INSCRIPTIONS. 

A Bond of Donation to RaounAtha Deva at the Panugonda Gate, on 
the JVest side of the Temple of Sunnapah, (in the Candrese language.) 

May prosperity and fortune endure ! 

In tbe year of Salivkhana 1463, corresponding to the jen.Sarvari, In the month of 
K&rtUa Sndipmnckami, Gumcar, (or Thursday tbe 5th day of the moon, in tbe month 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1545,) the fortanate, the great king of kings, 
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Paraminiara, iJw heroic, end feaiaai, end gtorioai end islint Aciiyuta* Diva MaiiA 
RiVA wee reigning in the city of Vgaj/aiutgar, end eitting on the preoioni throne, when 
TlMHARXoo.the eanorURlOAl Pbdda AnrarXod of the tribe ofCAHVAPA, end in 
the role of Afastamra, built e city celled Otvartuf/anam Patnaae on the eeet eideof 
be Pantijoiulo Okiti, end eeteUiehed RahvnaTII Drva, ei the tntolery deity thereof, 
beetowing the nndermentianed lendt to the god ei en holy offering. 

In the villege celled Kalata Htintta, ei Sorvemdeya Aggrahar (or e gift of done 
tion) we booght two Varti, or two piecee of “ limited" lendt, Iroee Muhidi DtLCHAT; 
who proonted them by mekiog the burning eecriffoe, Ac. 

The perticolere of the two lendt ere et tollowt 

One piece celled PSuthata SlaUarn of CoHomwar (below the oenel) it of en 
extent toOcient for tix timt of teedi. One pleoe celled Congallu, toSlcieot for four 
toomt ofweedt. One piece celled Chitala Vir( Kunda, or waihermen’t pond, nemed 
M»la MaMg, equivalent to four tumi of teodt. One place it celled Virama Pmchaka 
Stallam, equal ttrteven tiinu of teedt. Thete four placet wo pretonted to the god 
Aaountiia Dsva for an offering. 

Betidet thete, tho Mdnitmt given to the god HaounXtiiA Drva for providing the 
daily offeringt, were at followt 

Caiatipuram H&ganng or in the village D^vatdpuram bolow the old canal, e pleoe 
oalled/(^hinf, which was cultivated by Sanabhooa Vbkuparba, equal to tix tuaitof 
teodt. In Campellg, Ariti To/a or a plantain garden of Satta SkRUMIan, equal to 
three turns of scedt. A place attached to Singann Ooda, which it below the lake in 
Dkarmasigaram, equal to three ti»u of teedt. In the village Vaddu Hrsavapuram, 
e place called Higgadiah, which it near to the JUanisa of Saualhoga IliHnarasiah, 
which it equal to three <«*•• of teedt. A place celled BUsguntak, which alto it equal 
to three timt of teedt. Indielatt two landi there are tix fimi of teedt. A place 
called Ambslsga Hindunnah which it near tboi baxir of Cummarsa Saidu in the village 
OitAmtpxram, the land oontaint two half fiau of teedt. A piece of land of Puta 
Siddiak, which it below the lake in the vBlage Casmilipuram, in which are three timt 
of teedt. A piece of land Afyon Hamiak Mallia,f which it within the lake called 
Kutscalra in the village of MadtUapwam, equal Id half a turn of teddt. A piece of 
land caited TWmhcnd belonging to Ouuu Malliah, vrhich it below the lake in the 
village A'amtapuram, in which ere three tiou of teedt. A piece of lead celled Jagkma, 


Aobita Sia titkt Pidlpat, 


S Pathtyttpaittflhtdiy htdtdkttnmtttlUkt. 
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wUoh ii coliWated b; Kan a MAlliah, in which are four (ihaa of aaedi. la than 
two cillagn there it laad eqaal to taTOD Itincof teedt. 

Theta eight riilages were pretented b* at at Mmitm, or at a gift. The teedt 
thereof were two eanditt and one half iim, and the two vurlU, with the cocoaoot treet 
in the tillage. Salala, Utuata, which we pnrcbated, are io addition; thd teedt of which 
were two rondiet. Tbote who onite together io continoiog tbit charity wilt be rewarded 
a thootand fotd. He who wilfaboldt or dimioitbet the charity witi fail into the principal 
bell, and be goilty of a tin of the tame nugnitode at if he had mnrdered bit mother and 
father at Cdii (BenaruJ, near the tbore of the Ganget. 


SEVENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation written on the Wall, in the Temple Hazir 
Jtdmaswdmi. 


May tirtoe, fortnne and tictory prevail I 

In the year of Sdlivikana 1442, oorrespohding to the Vrihaspali year VilrotM, in 
Migka Sudi Saptami, Timmarazu, the ton of Chakka* Drva MahA Raya, of the 
tribe of Catyapa, the nobiett of men, itroag at the Oamia RAoraadaf, and whote 
dwelling wnt in the heart of Saraswati, (the goddett of learning) repaired the lake 
granted by Krishna Hah A RAva, and alto pretented the adjoining landt, on Bidhi 
eaplaad the 7th of the moon, (in the month of March, 1520,) to RAmaSWAmi for offeringt 
at the fettiralt, Ac. in etdor to obtain talvation for hit father and mother, tcc. 


EIGHTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation on a Stone called Vori, in the Temple of Vithala Diva, 
Fortune and victory I 

In the year of Sidivikana 1463, eorreipcodiag to the year Dnrmatt, in Ckaitra Sndt 
PoacAatn, Santvdr, or on the 6th of the moon (io the month of April, 1661,) while the king 


• qmCnAaDte,ltte(P«4laiw.Ti>iiAtAnltaetBnU«H4lataiF<di(nv. 
t Ahkaleet Mtdwilk two htedt, tepftted toU tMt It lift aptteihtiliialUlalaH. 
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af Ungi, Param‘iwara, t]i« forlnaata, fuBoai and baraio Sadas'tA* MahJI RdVA waa 
reigoing at Vyagaiugar, Conati Condia RiiA Dita MAHil RJIya, tba aon of 
CoTiA Diva MahA RitvA of tba tribaof preaaated bia tilitga, luda, Ao., 

tJ an offering to Vithala Diva in tba aeaaon of Makara, Sancranli Puniaial, i. a. 
abea tba ann entered tbe eleaentb aign of tba Zodiac. 


NINTH INSCRIPTION, 

On the Statue of the God Nabasinha Deva in the Village KrUhnapuram. 

In tbe reign of Sd/ivdilaiM dSl.t oorreapoodiog to (he year ViroifAi, in YaU&khaSudi 
Purmimi, (or on tbe ISib of the moon in tbe month of May, 1580.) 

The fortunate, tba great king of kingr, Paramttwara, tba famona and beroio 
Kbihiina RXva MahX RAYa the aagr, the poet, (he hero, tbe chief of three RAmaB 
Darned Nabapati, (Raja of Fi/ayonapar), barAPATtf, and AnwaPATiJeatabiiahed the 
god NABAStNHA Dbva by tbe bande of n great mao, named KBtnttNA B((akti, in 
tbe rillaga called KritkMpuTttm, which with other rillagea were preaented aa an offering 
to the deity. 

Dttail of Villajtt. 

One village called Yeravoconda Tosaciram KilacktHla, near tbe conntry called UJi. 
One village called Yanganur, which ia in tna aame conntry. Theaa two villagea have 
been given by my hand with my own free will with the gold and water to Naba StNHA 
Dbva for tbe doily offeringa, tee., while I am mling tbe world, aitting on tbe preoiona 
throne, at tbe time of tbe moon’a eclipae, on the 15th of (he moon, ia tbe month of Yaitikka 
or May, in the year YiroMi. Whatever rare thing, water, atonet or gold may be found 
within the bonndariea of tbe above two villagea, together with tbe dutiea on importa and 
exporta have likewiae been preaented by me to NaBasinha Dbva oa a donation with 
my free will. Let the grant be continned antil the ann and moon aboil cenae to abine. 

(Three Saiucril Slamtae fallow, aee tbe Twelfth Inaoription.) 


* Tkta Doat be ••auivt, Ike hnOm et Aceiva B«o (Acavara). Ut la oat aaollaard la Ika Paeipva oa 
Oaviif aataalkalbivaa. 

tPnUbIriaai. | B^eTOrtaao. \ ttejeM Mteme. 

N 
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TENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation imerihed at Kruhnntmratn. 

Fealty to Saubhu on whoie hmd Uie moon •binei, and the Ckimarai «l>< 

ii the chief pillar and foundation of the three worldt I 

Fortnne and victory! 

In the reign of Sdlivihana 1435, corresponding to the year Bkivi, In PUUguna 
Smdi Tritti/a, Sukravir, or Friday the 3d of the moon (in the month of March, 1513.] 

The fortunate king of kings, Paramemara, the brave and famons, happy and 
heroic Krishna HaiiA RIya retnrniog to Kritknapunm from Yidfagtrhi after 
conquering the king of that city, brought the god or image named Krishna Dbva, and 
established it at Krithnapuram; and at the same time presented a great many jevrels set 
with nine sorts of precious stones, and fnmitnre of gold and silver, Ao., together with 
the undermentioned villages, for the divine expenoes, snch as lights, flowers, frnits, 
incense, Ac., and daily and extra oSeriugs, (Pancha Parvam)—oti the first day of the 
month, the llth of the moon, the full moon, the 37th of the moon, and also for the new 
■noon, monthly and yearly festivals, and for the distribntions among Ac Braimatu, and 
for the pomp and splendour of warship. 

1 Village called Ailtralii, 

1 Village called Maddahpuram, which is added to Hoturu Maganl. 

1 V illage named Dtvalipuram, adjoining to Compili Slagani. 

1 ViUage called ifaryo iSamudroM, near, Caiidsymram. 

1 Village styled TogalacMtIu. 

1 Village by tbe name of Badanahati. 

1 Village named Badrapadam, which is added to Toceda Coluca CkeOa, 

He also gave the transit duties at Kritkn(g»iram os well as in the above villages, 
together with the lake, as a SarcanuiRyaM to the Brakmaia. He also determined that 
the fallowing Brahmaut should act as the priests, Ac., of the said deity, and that they 
shonld each eiyoy a certain portion of land; via. 

1 Candy of land to RAhaNUSa AchIrya, son of Timana AciiaRYa, who was of 
tbe tribe of GaIitaMa, in flie rule of FiMnmu and of the Yajutjk or Ytytrvtdo, 

1 Candy of land toTlMMANACUlRYA, the son of the danghtar of RanoammI. 



PKOM VWAYANAOAR. 
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ELEVENTH INSCRIPTION, 
rillcn iM old Canaresc Ijangtuigf. 

Adoration be mto Samihu (Slva) wlo i< Ib* lord of Cailit, tbe thief pillu to 
the foondatioo of the three worldt celled “tbe three N«por«,’'(bearen, earth, and the 
lower world or PitUa), whose head is encircled with while Ckimanu, e<)nallin( tbe 
splendoar and snagnificenoe of the full moon. 

The deitjr called VioHNiawaiia (Caneal), the son of Sambiiu wss supposed to 
have lost bis head io battle. Hit mother Parvati alarmed at the report, induced her 
bntband to search aftei him. The bod} eat discovered, but ever/ endeavour to find the 
bead proved nntooeetsful; SAMaiiu in bis search happening to meet with tbe bead of an 
elephant placed it at a substitate oa the shoulders of bit ton. ViniiNKaWARA is on tins 
account represented with tbe body of a man bearing tbe head and probotit of an elepbant. 
He was supposed to have een a proficient io all languages and sciences. He was dis¬ 
tinguished by a symbol of the moon on hit head. His body was painted over with a 
eompositioa of oil and red lead, which made him appear like tbe red clouds of tbe evening. 

He drank ap the water of the tanks with bis trunk and sprinkled it like a shower on 
the earth. The dignity and splendour of. hit body equalled tbe brilliancy and radiance of 
tbe red sky occasioned by the dust of the earth when stirred up by the booft of tbe cattlo 
retnming from paatnrage in the evening. He protected the good, and bis disposition 
was uniformly happy. He watched over Laxman Mantri, the mioitler of Slate, who 
poesessed every good and periect gift, and who was accomplished in all the arts and 
sciences. 

The dost aflhe feetof LAXHlVARAOi'Rt;, the priest of Lax man Hantri, has tbe 
properly of removing the sins of tbe muitilode as the water of the Ganges, which springs 
from the too of the Almighty VltHNU in his habitation of Voicaatha, and purifies the 
sins of asen. 

The minister, LaXMAN If amtri, was the lord of the earth, and the ruler of nsaoy 
kings. He resembled VieHNt;, whose shape is revealed in the Vidiu, and who sprang 
from the lower world (Pilih) ia the form of the boor Aiivarikam, whose task having 
RMtwt ifdrw fern seeket, snstaiaed tbe whole world. 

May the bad of tbe Iotas, whieb la ia the hand of LaxmI, thewifeofViaBNit, 
naolaiMag buundlesa wealth, be givea to IsAXMaN Mantri. Tbe shape of that 
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bud b lika tba •bell, arhiob wai nied to poar lailfc iolo the aiaalh of the iofaot 
BteHMi, who wei born froib the narel of VienNV arhaa reelialog an AiBtdiia, the 
thoaiand nonthed lerpent, floating on the milk; tea. BlaaMX, the ion of VigHNir, 
bad a ion named Atri, who b the father of Chandra, or the moon, who begat Bddha. 
PiJRURAVA, the ion of Budra, bod a son nailed Avv.abo begat Nahv»ha. Nahvsha 
bad a son named Yayati, mho begat Yaov, Ac. 

The deaoandants of Ckmtira, or the moon, where all kings of great fanm and renown. 
In the line of Yadd was born Sri Sanoahatbhvmipati, who had a son called 
Bvkka RIva, who reigned in the oironlar or oral world. He was raliaat in battle, and 
remarkable for his military acquirements. Hb yoanger brother Bari Kara Pandina- 
RBNDRA, howerer, ezoelted him in ererj acoomplishamnl, and was entolled by the kings 
of the earth for his generons and forgiriog disposition, which extended not only to 
them bat to the saren parU of the earth called Sapladitipa . Harihara BnupiLA, 
the son of Bukka RIya, was raliant u ViSHNV, who modelled the earth. His 
charity and heaetolence exceeded that of Nala, Nabdsiia, Nriga, Bhaohiratha, 
fco., and in conseqnenee his reputation equalled in hrillianoy the splendour of the 
full moon. 

He had a son named DrvaraJA Narxndra, who planted the ensigns of riotory on 
orery side, and who was entitled to use the white umbrella orer his bead. He banished 
the porerty of the people by his munifleenoe, and by the water of his bounty extingnUbed 
the heat of their miseries. He rras king of kings, and had all the monarohs of the earth 
under his kubjeotioo. He was the source of all riches as he was tba chief amonpt the 
kings. He possessed a sword like the V^raguda in the band of Indra, to conquer the 
monntaios of hb enemies. He was also distinguished for his charitable sirtnes, which 
•hone as bright as a meteor in the sky. Thb king afforded protection to all his allies by 
givbg them assistance in the hour of need against theb enemies. 

Diva RAya BnopteA, the fortunate, had two ministers named Dharmad'RSA 
and Savina, who erected a great number of temples, Ac. for charitable purposes, 
and endowed them with villagee. The fame of their king was by these means spread 
abroad thioaghoat the earth. 

These two iriabtars had a sistar eallad SlNORAliao, who was celebrated for her 
virtue as well aa beauty. She was an ornament to her sox. and her husband named 
BAiSARAeu, of the tribe of Jfaabwmra, or penitents, was loved by the world for hb 
exeellant’qjuliUai. 
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ttiUA^UmUi MU BUMil Laxmam Mantki, China Mamtri, Banana, 
Aivna wd MadaNA, who woraoitMBMi onii eelebroted ia Iho world, u nucb at Iho 
Sto withiag tiwet, mlltd iSoafdaa, Catpacrixa, Moathira, Harick m d m a aod Par^jUm, 
which grow iathe gardoo of India, Iho Lord of Poradito. 

Of (hoM fir* brothfrt LaxmaN Mantu wot OMtt diiliagaithed for hit ilrooglh 
aad ijrauBolrjF, which cqatllod that of BhIma, Ho wu toliaat and ooarogaoai, aad 
hit fame roto liho that of Anjvna, the third brother of DHAlHARijA or tboaoaof 
PInoii, aod like that of DaiaraTHa, RXua. whuo glorjr wu u tha etooa uf Iho aaola- 
riae tea called tho waab of jSaagoaidatia. Ho wu lored bjr iho people aod bit aaaw 
eocreued dailj.' LaxmaN Mantri afforded proteotion to all fait frieodt u wailu 
to itraogeri. aod be coottrocted agreat many Inkei aod welli. Hit baod wai opeaaad 
geaeroDi at the withiag tree CatpaDric$kam, aod to oameroot were hit oharitiet aod 
liberal doutioat that Carna, a kiog faaioot for thete qoaiitiei, wu eotirely forgotlro. 

LaxmaN Hantri wu miuutcr (o the kiog Uea A Raya UiiUFii.A, aod wu lored 
by the ooblei for bit exleaiire acquiremeatt io litoratoro aod the loieacet. 

lo poblio or io private be wet eqoally ctteemed for bit virtoei, weaitb, greataeit, 
goaerotiiy, aad pertooal bravery, (cc. 

The wocteo who uw Laxnan Hantri, while tiltiog ia the light of tho foil 
BOOO la taauier, wera daaalad by hu beaoty, aad iotoaicated with love. 

A grnt maoy aothori aad learood mra couipoied veriei, Ac., io bit praiu. 

Io the doaiioioat of Hiva RXya, LaxmaN Mantri wu the ohiof of uea aod 
excelled the aueiiter of PRlTiFA Budra, eallad Vanaxa, aad Yoorndra io 0ni- 
aeu, witdon, wit ud roMOroot. 

Oae oight Laxman Mantri beiog uleep, drmmt that a deity called Vinaka 
appeared before bia, baviag hit feet adoraed with AnJui aad Catfaah'aad hit waitt with a 
gold bead. Ho had a erowo oa hit head ut with aiu tortt of praoioot ttoau, aad tbo 
tyabol of foil oiood wu placed abova the crowa. He bad foor haadi, each of which bold 
ao iutraaeoL The deity addretted Laxman Mantii tayiag, " There it a place 
called PtrwjMidida, where latoivioataoM, reveoge, lut, Ac. wa aakoowo, which woaM be a 
pleuaat tpot for the three priaripal deitiu called Hari, (or Vishn v) Hara (or Siva) 
aod Hiranyaoarrba, or the foar-headed god Brahma. It it titaated ia 'be tooth 
tide of the ■ooataia called Mtru, io tha adddla of the itlaod called Jamindmipa, aad 
eaeoaip M tc d by tho toH too eallad Aatwaa S a madram , la tha taau piaoo tharo It a river 
ulled Fcadkeal, whoM watara are like Amrilam (aecUr), aad aboaad with 0th, tartlu, 
alligalott, Ike. Oa the baaki of tha rirw there are mtaj grovu caapoted of RMogoe, 

I 
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cUroD, pIutaiD, limei ind other eorti of frait treei, iotennixed with *11 iortt of Sowora 
tod plant* named Matti, Ualla, Ac., the abode of nightingale* and other beantifnl 
bird*. Thi* i* the boiie*t *pot in the world, where the axe of penance and derotion i* 
laid to the root of the rine of aio. In it there i* a place called Pumpilir, to the eaat ot 
which there i* a mountain oaiied Malayitanta, to the aontb aide of which again there i* a 
cave where I recommend yon to build my tnmple.” 

liAXMAlt Mantri in accordance with the injunction of the deity orooted a 
temple in which he placed the anepicioo* ViRUelKSHA Dbva with PIrvati, hi* wife, 
and their *on OANESAorPiNAKA on the hank of the river Pampo, to the *onlh aide of 
the mountain Ma/ayivaitta, whoae glory ahali laat until the ann and moon paa* away. 


TWELFTH INSCRIPTION. 

A S»nd qf Donation written on the stone near Ranga Mantapam before 
the Temple of the Holy Vihvpaksha. 

May fortune and victory endure I 

In the year of Silivihana 1430, com iponding to the year Sukla, in Miyha Bahala 
Chatardari, or on the 39tb of the moon (in the month of March, ISOS.) 

The fortunate, the great king of king*, Parameswara, bravo and valiant, happy and 
heroic, Krishna MahI RAya, while aitting on the throne, preaented a village, Singha- 
Lal/i, for the anpply of the daily olTeringt, together with a newly built edidoe called 
Itanga HttMtapam, and.a tower oppoaite to it, and alao a largo old tower Utely repaired, 
whioh u at the Brat gate. He preaented to VirupAxsha a Camaldm and a Jiiginhha- 
ranam aet with nine aorta of precioua atone*: tho ahape of the former wa* that of the 
petal* of the Timmi (lotn*) Bower*, and of the latter that of a aarpeot. Ho alao pre- 
aeoted a large gold plate for the purpoao of holding the daily oS'ering* of food, and two 
•mail plate* of tho aamo metal for holding amall light*, together with aoventy-fonr other 
pi..~ mado with ailver. Ho. who ahall not conUnno tho charity, wilt commit aa great a 
ain a* if he Imd alain a cow or Brahman, 

STANZAS. 

I.—The king sitting on the predon* throne, dwdling in the olty of Y\iaymagnr, hi* 
name ia extended over the earth. In adminutariag jualioe he exoeU the wvereigna- 
Nriov, K«AA, and Nahosba. 



FROM VUATANAOAR. 


3A 

II. —The »irl«e of tifiat i< |roaler than that of ooaUaaias a charily. Oirio j oblaiBr 
hearea, aad eoatioaiag paradiio. 

III. —If a paraoo ooatiooo all the (|iR* of olhera it is twice better tbaa oae of hit own. 
tbould he retaoie Iboea of olberi hit owo will be ia rain. 

IV_If a perMO retnme bit own giftt or thote of albert he will be bora at a mile ci 

worm, and lira tuly thouand yeart in dung. 

V,—RdMacHAMOla witbet all kiagt now and bereufler to oontiaue to giro in 
charity, becaaea it if a daty appointed to man at the there it to the tea. 


FOURTEENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation written on a stone ciilleil Vag in the Tfinplc of 
Madicastc&mi. 

Obeisance to GANlot Pati (orOANAPAn*), the general of the army of the deiliet. 

Fortnne and rictory I 

In the year of SiUeihana 14C7, corretpotiding to tbo year Vitrieasu, in Krishna 
Surti Tritiga, Ouruviram, or on Thurtday Ihe 3d of the moon (in the month of April IM5.) 

The fortnonte, the great king of kingi, Paramsswara, happy, famout, and heroic, 
Sauasiva MaIIA Raya wat ruling Iho world, tilting on the preciout .lone, holding aa 
umbrella over hit head when Timm A Ranoa, tun of Vri rTABllA Hang A pretented a 
building called Ranga ilantapam or •• public retting place,” with Iwenly-fivo partilioat 
to the God MAuiiava Deva, (whoto Icroplo it in the cily of Vijaganagar, at the great 
btxir, west of the Metananta). Tbo proccedt thereof are to he appropriated to the 
eipence of the daily featiralt, drumt, flulet, &c., which may be nccettary for tbo pomp 
and tplendoor of tlie teaple* 

ThU gift it gtvec by him in the namn of hit father VaIaLAbiia Rang.a and mother 
Vrnoalomap that they may obtain sulvation. Lot the gift be invioUblc until the ibd 
and moon tbnll ceaie to thine in the world* 


• ThU i« t^partaUj t aiiRUli* for lb« rsaoitr trotbtr of OAipAfi aaied HAtm it ctiltd “ Dtr* Suira* 
ntiy** of tbo tnai of tbo dcitkt). 
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Traiucript of tit Tint loMcriptUo from tkt TaUaoga info tko DooaoAgari ckaracttr. 



«rwn 'i <N i n. »n : gnr c ft RT»ni t ip iyi l Nuw i i i 

miaiMift w I nwTft wm i fanifti Nf«i[ TO>Wt i n I ’NwiA fRwr 

I mi n H^ n ivf i iR i ■ i N iAy<» wil t 

firet I n ii Aift^AW iPi I ^ I ' »wwlMu N rt<. '«i <L ir t: » n p tb [« A> i N^qjwrtr 

I <1 »nf«wt T c <np <yit i 

I ^ I fit ww ta it t ^ i i n I'^i f>nww 

wnm ?t ttp i \» | 

ajjiuiif^ r- i w{T«.qi 

1 I It? TO I ^Wt’lf't^ifT'nreqrtwm w^ro i i qrotN 

^t ' n.i«ni p»n j;q* < W T < N > 1 M fTCN ii ft' qflTOTOPnifiqfiS^' i i vifncTO?> tow 
^wqTOt^iTOt’Pf^tww^^nTOna'inci i qYc»rTOhrTOTwO??TO#»tT 
TOt t ^iq hq<H««PiiK i i ^ g inropurt i \< i TOfwitg t q n: » qnwwjqqm^I q fi i ' i to 
* }<^«i«wwiiiwtl » AqiA » 1 q wmq i mOi ^q ?! w«rtbj;<nt 

fqTOwtnf^rc? t Pi<wi»i^rfl?nMq^wiTOTOi tiRsTOmfli >n5t q^AlvRiilTOl i 
« n.i*n>lVi i ig < iiug TO <lMW I 'wStTO M<\i i litaFrwqqi i *(fw »ii 1 jTOHiJiiiwifl 
Tll ftq iTO l I 

fWtWihP NTO rro N q i» q i T< HW. t Ai w | q »»»»!.tnH»l,^ q iq'TO?t NWt ^ q ng Nft 
^ftw4i I 


TO' 


It wth «n^T ftrtroqjTOdriTOiwt irerorTOiTftKftfewiN vfiwwr i mjtiWftfq 
q nt^iifltqjn'g i i q ra TT wqqttroitTOptlTO tq WPqu n PtfB i tnfNwrt^ ^«iqPt mw 

ait i mmui i iwm t t i i fro to W' i toto TOrw*ii v ««r«TO^JrWtf i 

N fc t twtI tR' VIXI4<WI<I<qiqUIi jvxvfwwjti fttrf TOft’^'tftxr i vrowtStn 
WfifroW v«r^<tf^<n*»' x m«'!j qi ^{Iti i 

xf w Mi x vv ityw tr r^ irwros? >ii*^«iR «to^ fWlrort Niwt? < 
^ ft^i>x«<^M^■t^i^xx^ llt^ I f<m> yxiTOWT w x t i !< y « w <i t v xi < frixTOiwtPn: 
axifwfi t q ’XT ft nfi TOciTOvtqtTqflfTOrtwfvxT < ^trewirtW^ wwwrofiafw'i 
TOrt wifiqfWTOiTO^WnvTl^i t i rtxBiA > w< tT t a x w ftix Knl < <ftyi;tTO 

ittTO ^WWITOtftTOI I 
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SttttuI tutrifthu, Orifimal in TiiUtnga Chancttr. 


^ ftw i T auAw i t ’w ww niTO^ H, i 
4lnaij3 1 MY^lM*rl|wnt wip i i 

jwi t wri y rtWmN^ wi i ^ i Sl ’w ni ^ ; iflf<h«f»r 
W T AW<^mi^i wf i ww rM ^ AiiigimP i Tnf»i m irwitm f i nnfj ti w 
V Mwft wi I infWhn5TOTOn*> i », i trmtVtiwiwSlTircmT 

YtlNl> I TCAHW^RA ' I < I W' lA I <R | JwItWlfl 

W« 1 •• 1 MitTOT wtmw wvMItftwiWw I dfinfintlMjn^t™ 

tWlMii ^ Y* I ■« I «WAT4^<fltkRi xirftYTmip ’mww wtni 

^wfiTf < » < n»w 1118 r# w vM 


irihn ^Wlt 
erffu 
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Third Intcription, trmrcrihtd in tht Devanagari Charaettr. 


i w« > i<fn w OTif i«i ^i^raTfvi 


I ILrk IL L. L^ilfc. ft-flKiuilHH-t tRA L ll-IfY IL. 11 t • f^ULLlt 


wrwmnnrwmnftfrfv^Tiyrt w«viii«iHiimn 
m^gm^-<tinpfw<tnnt^w rai«.w tn ^iAtt, i tri 
T w i ii iiT: i gmiw»n w^' t apo 

^ I i[n tm < n i K« .fwwTwi 


SrirKii yb9w 




»namrtV?xmtirfnCTf»nrff WT f ti wm 'w y i i ftirtw i npr 
1 ^! wntN ftjfinifircft^wfirowTW 1 
TtfirinrBI?T ^Tft^WtTKWraWCTKWftW I 


I qqniiwnnK' VfXvAWl 



ftnitw^^winfw»4T»w^T^»mti wiw vinr»TTOTmnm«w4Twiri ^tfJhrr 
I f^mrrwSrftinrfir 

ftjin«BHi^mJtwrT>r= I 5iBi«i»ifii RTBBt^ft»nt Wbt b WnnrRiEw^! «w8^bi< 
jurvt ifhtm I mi <Wh suravr 

I 1 <. T « l l f lKl l| «:i l HAiiB|Alf<i fil n ftw 

I »WT www'#r>n%T ^ I ft »i -wyrft i i iW 

w »< Tit» n » ni f >if T :na (^T m«<. i a » i fkwpihrr wi^i f Aa i ftaiJ' ii ^m'vg t wfR 
wTfRreftv 'TOnai! I xamO-Biatj fw ii w^ S^JiftrYmro 
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Fmtrlk 


i^i^vvdoyniviOiRV'i »RtTi[i»ttm»fRi^«ir*iYWTfw1iBihwnnirwiI54w 
’Hlf^ I tnit f ii^» [ q f ii< i Twft yrtH>w 

irftylii 

"M wwnw'nr ^ifWWNWTV 1 ijwn>5|jinffr<ltn« 
tw|i 


ii i Bni iN ffw ttfT > i ft i }i lTy? HMi h ^ iiT»i ; i iiiniimMikufiiPiimmii 

J»rnr» fi^snrrfmN 9iftii<.9viii(iii i i ?w 

<1i i >nwii>i ^ iN i | W^mft <l< i T» Q ») W T»ww>i«nr«nr»tTrtf>r*B^ 
m <rfttfinjw>irnr» trwf irtWi «wi iqpr itroiR MlfWw 

fir*nr fi <» j iir »< T» nTOimiimi i' i ^’t ^ ifnfii 'wwvKtwwt »nw»j* ^«tnnrf 
S< i4T^ iifin t Mfw ^i fu film ir?5«pt i «iijijiiifli.M^iiq«i«^i;inj>*^*twtfwirhr wir> 
fk c^ t wrew kftwiiBflwif ciR^cuirS msmAdm 

WIT I f Hakjfli^innwri •'<W w i 

O i uii^Inijmii^i SFi«m<niirin9ii| ^WtKnxnwfm.'Bif^n i w 

Pmlr I »inn <k%W¥w»«»m»r¥kTft i 

Pmti> r ii¥ orftrnwiwi: ^Ft* (wd firt^,«jriwinr»TWTOim 
mwi ^n^^m^l^'<ldT"l^'»«^dft^^‘ «nr»»M w wi* «r«ttrrAt 

^ I irwir HNfn «i»5 ^ 'dtti? fT»tti Nw«ft« wtnff¥ 

trws ’iJrfw wwjw^mwwpnfWMTOTTi?™ 

fimi s Nim' izwftwnrr^imwtiTC^ inmftnffw •wftjfmt* 

aniriN' i ni^jOTT Irradnrcwsft iiW* fww ¥»nwT««nnrii. 

d^n l a w a u l fa I ttw mms U '»< aii fw w »Tftr n irti»nr fawtii Wit 
frl W itii itStinntwdtti ’iftwwm^nftirfit' i ftwfiTwftrtipcfiifHN 
tittjt iTB troint! ir*inrT fW <iwatf wiiftwniM to iiiif«.t.waAiSF«J«' 'bwwi i irwf 
anSft -aii^nrfii ’n^iltiwaitreiii' wtiilaiTW’niin ^ atmi ¥P<t wf n anjrt 
arttRil TTOcfir to fttw mrtTOtta a i aiea i at»«f g?tT ew t ftt| fwwTinfiTO(ki i irth 
m m^t i ftn^wq, wr«fi i fV»n?n<«)raaig t fwti TOr«ra*fiini^ririi»nn?Taih5tirWT 
wT wfw an ^ f^irf ff T Rftn: MTOfwmdlTO i wi! HJ^arriiT* i 
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H WR g t uT i w qf ly i !T <n>»i mufin nr ^ gi n n 
w soft ft mli hgw ^itnni?* sinime ^ nisniLW^ 

t nnffiwftnwn J ’s 4tnf»r Mawnfii^^ 

reiWhi ftfa <iiTT i»i<» i ^ ftit ftiw- 



hO i ftift w^wN fsm w«:¥4[^ nfNNWwPr 

I wwOTT® m«*ifiiftfi«iw«^ TTjsr^Ni'nii «ii«no*HB^ I 


(The rest of the Inscriptions, being in the Tailanga and Conarese 
language and characters, for which type are not readily procurable in 
Calcutta, are omitted; the translations being thought sufficient to explain 
their purport.) 










11. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DULVA, 

A PORTION OK THE 

TIBETAN WORK ENTITLED THE KAH-GVUR. 


Bv Mr. ALEXANDER ( JSOMA Kr)Rd8l, 

•ICI/lAHUNOtaiAW UrT>AI»irLVANIA 


The great compilation of the Tilictnn Sncroil RookH, in one hiiiulred 
volumes, is styled A'li-irywi- or vulgarly KAn-^yur (qiwo ji, hkah-hgtiur) 
i. c. “ translation of commandmenton account of their iM-ing translated 
from the Sanscrit, or from .the ancient Intlmit hiiigmige, rgi/ngar 

ikad), by which may be imdersUKsl the Pracrita or dialect of Magadha, 
the principal seat of the Buddhist faith in India at the pcriixl. 

Tliese Books contain the doctrine of ShIkva, a Ituddha, who is 
supposed by the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived ulioiit one 
thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era. They sere 
compiled at three different times, in three different places, in nnciciit India. 
First, immediately after the death of SiiXkv.v ; afterwards, in the time of 
Ashoka a celebrated king, whose residence was at PataUpmtra, one hundred 
and ten years after the decease ofSitXKVA. And, lastly, in the time of 
Kanis'ka, a king in the north of India, upwards of four hundred years 
fromSHlKYA; when his followers hod separated thciniX'Ives into eighteen 
Muts, under four principal divisions, of which the names both Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, are recorded.* 


* $« p, 2i is tb« Life »f SuAkya, ia die Ki-ifWt eeUccUea, 
L 
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The first compilers were three indiyiduals of his (Sb Xkya’s) principal 
disciples. “ UpXii” (in Tib. “Nye'-vXb-Akhob”) compiled the "Vitutga 
5(i<rom’‘(Tib. Dtil-v(-do); Ananda (Tib. “KoN-doXvo") the Sitruntak 
(Tib. the Do class); And “ KXshvapa" (Tib. “ Hot-sbdno”) the PrajngA- 
pdramitd (Tib. Sher-eh’kU). These several works were imports into 
Tibet, and translated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries 
of our era, but mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Kd-gt/vr in the 
Asiatic Society’s possession appears to have been printed with the very 
wooden types that are mentioned as having been prepared in 1731 of the 
last century ; and which are still in continual use, at Sndr-t’kang, a large 
building or monastery, not far from Teski-lhun-po, bXra- 

ahis \Aun-po.) 

The Kd-gyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, 
which are in fact distinct works 

I. Dul-vd, (Sans. Vinai/n) or, “ Discipline," in 13 volumes. 

II. Sher-ck'hin, (Sans. Prajnydpdramitd) or, “ Transcendental 
Wisdom,” in 21 volumes. 

III. P'Aa/-cA'AcH, (Sans. Dudtlha-rala tango) or, “ Bauddha 

Community,” in 0 volumes. 

IV. Dtkon-seks, (Sans. Raluakdta) or, “ Gems heaped 

up,” in 0 volumes. 

V. Do-df, (Sans. Sutranta) “ Aphorisms" or Tracts, in 30 
volumes. 

VI. Nydiig-ddt, (Sans. Sirvhta) ” Deliverance from puin,” 

in 2 volumes. 

VH. Gi/ut, (Sans. Tautra) “ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,” in 22 
volumes, forming altogether exactly one hundred volumes. 

The whole Kd-gyur collection is very fre<iucntly alluded to under the 
name, tH-nol-sHm, in Sanscrit 7’ripitakdk, the “ free vessels 

or repositories”, comprehending under this appellation—Ist. The Dulva .— 
3udly. The Xlo, with the P'hal-ch'hsn, Kon-siks, Kyangdat and the GyuT. 
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—Srdly. The Sher-eh,hin, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple 
division is expressed by these names: 1. (^Sans. rimiyo.). i. Do, 

fSans. S&tra). 3. Ch'hos-noti-pa, ("San. AbhiHkarm/fh.) This 

last is expressed in Til>etan also by Non-pa-dtot, by Vhih, 

vfM, and by Ma-mo. H'X, It is the rommoii or vulgar opinion that the 
Dulva is a cure against cupidity or lust; the Do, against imcuntly or 
passion ; and the Ch'hos-noH-pu, against ignorance. 

The Dui.vX, QS4'it. Sans. Vinaya, which will form the subjirt of the 
present analysis, treats generally on the religious Discipline or Ediicntioh 
of religious persons. The following are the sulKlivisions of this Work : 

1. Dnl-vA-xhi,* (QS<ir*t'*l<,) Sans. i'imya-VtutH. Eng. “The basis 
of discipline or education,” in 4 volumes. 

2. So-sor-t'har-pi-do, Sans. Pratimohs/ia Sutra. 

Eng. “ A S 6 tra on emancipation,” in 30 leaves. 

3. Dul-vi-udm-pdr-jH-pk, Sans. Vinoyn vi- 

hhiga. Eng. “ Explanation of education”, in 4 volume's. 

4. Gi-long-mi-so-$or-t'har-pi-do, Sans. 

Shikshuui pratimoksha Sutra. Eng. “ A SAtra on emancipation for the 
Priestesses or Nuns,” in 3(1 leaves. 

5. Of-hug-mi-dul-va-nam-par-jit-pa, 

Sans. BhikshuHi Vimya vihhiga. Eng. “ Explanation of the discipline or 
education of the Priestesses or Nuns,” in 1 volume with tlie preceding tract. 

6 . Dul-vi-p'Jir6n-tiUg$-kyi-zhi, Sans. Vkmya 

kthudraka Vastu. Eng. “ Miscellaneous minutite concerning religious disci¬ 
pline,” in 2 volumes. 

7. Dul-vi-zhung-Umi, (W«r^ 4 «rc*».) Sans. Vinaya Uttara 
grardha. Eng. “ The chief text book (or the last worii of the Dulw 
class) on education,” in 2 volumes. 

* Ib tbsM nsflUB tbs mutt IsttAn of tbo TibBisa bib oBiiUnl for fBOilitr of pnaBBolstioB' 
thou who UB eoBult tho orlgiBBl Btau will rosdily uppljr thou ohoro Iho siBcl orthoffs. 
phy is isqBirsd. Ib othsr plaow, vhtn b iousb IsUsr ynesdu s syUsUs is itsUos, or tIm 
vwst, sBch iBilisl will bo aadsnUiod te bo ubIo. 
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Some make only four divisions of the whole DultA, thus, in Sanscrit— 
1 . Vinaya Vastu. 2. Pratimoksht Sutra and Viaaya vibhdga. 3. Fimiya 
kshudraka Vaatu, and 4. Vinaya Uttara granlka. And this division is cal¬ 
led Lmg-dl-xM, the four classes of precepts. But in the cA- 

kction with the Society the subdivision is as exhibited above. 

Under this title ‘ Dulca” (QSflTN,) there are thirteen volumes marked 
with the thirteen first letters of the Tib. Alphabet (from* "i—«i,) On each 
leaf, on the margin of the left side, whence the lines begin, this title is 
expressed ; then follows the letter, under which the volume is registered, 
accompanied by the number of that leafin words, thus—i. e. 
the Dakd clou, the KA or Jint volume, Jint leaf. 

On the first page are seen three images representing ShIkya with his 
son on his left, and one of his principal disciples on his right, with these 
sentences or inscriptions below them—“ fhup-Avang-la namo," salutation 
to the prince of Munis —“ Sk&rihi-pula-uamo," salutation to tfie son of 
ShXrikX, B^ra-gcAeN-hebra-fo-Riimo,” salutation to Gsachen nafN (or 
LXhvla, in Sanscrit.) 

The titles of the great divisions of the Kdk-gyur, and of some parti¬ 
cular works, are frequently entitled both in Sanscrit and Tibetan, as in 
the example just given •'•W.’Urt’S, tgya-gar-ukad-du, (in the Indian or 
Magadka language, or Sanscrit Vinaya vastu.) — Sod-ikaddu, and lastly 
in the Tibetan language hdul-va-gzhi, qjcrvfM* “ the basis of religious 
discipline.” 

After the title of the work, follows the " salutation to the three holy 
ones," in Tibetan, thus— Dkon-Mck'kog-Qsum-la-p'hyag-Hu'hal-lo, which 
in Sanscrit is expressed elsewhere thus— Namo Ratna Trayiya, and means 
exactly what is above expressed. Then follows a special salutation to 
ShXkva, in one sloka, of which the.meaning is this—“ He that has cutoff 
entirely all bonds (of human affection), has overcome the determinists 
(Sans. Tirtkika, Tib. Mu-stegs-ekan,) and has really subdued the devil 
with ail his hosts, he has found the supreme perfection (Bodkisaftca,) 
I adore him." 
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I proceed now to take a view of tlie contenu of the several divisions of 
the Dttha claw. 

Hie first, Hb.H,dii/-ra‘Q,£AiYSaDB. Vimj/a ratlu,) “basisof educa¬ 
tion,” consists of several treatises on the disciplining of those religious 
peiBons who became followers of ShIkya, and entered into the religious 
Older of that Buddha <a Sage. Besides many others, seventeen such 
treatises are contained in the first four volumes of the Dulva class. The 
contents may be conveniently arranged with reference to the volume of the 
class, and the leaf of that volume, in which they are found, 
or first volume of the DulvA class. 

On the second leaf the subjects of the Essays in this class are ex¬ 
pressed in two sidAai, the meaning of which is this—I. The entering into 
the religions order. 2. Confession or general Bup]>lication. .1. Prohibition 
or censure of immoral actions. 4. The passing of the summer at a certain 
place. A. Leather, bide or skin. 6. Medicament, garments or clothes. 
8 . Mat. 9. Kaushdmbi, (a. city). 10. Works. 11. Dmarser-chau. 12. The 
inward man. 13. Alteration. 14. The omission or leaving off of the 
celebration of the feast of confession. 1 A. Bedding and furniture. 10. Dis¬ 
puting. 17. The causing of divisions amongst the priests. 

The contents of the first article are thus specified—“ Shirihi-bu," or 
the son of SuXaiEi. Mustegs-chan, or Tirthika (a determinist ?) Two young 
priests or monks. The murder of an Arhau. One with a maimed hand, 
Ac. or all these contents are reduced thus—the son of SuXaiaX (Sans. 
Shiriputra); htdy order; ordination, or consecration of priests. 

NyE-«,DE (Sans. Upase'na) and other bands of religious persons adopt 
the doctrine of ShXxva, become his disciples, and follow him whithersoever 
he goes. 

From leaf 2 to 10 is related how the kings of Anga (or Angndha) and 
Magadha, mode inctusions into the territories of each other with troops 
composed of sneh as fought from elephants, horses, chariots, and on foot, 
when SbXkya was not yet d e scen d ed from the paradise of the gods. 

M 
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The king of Anga (whose capital was Champa) conquers Paoma 
ch’hen-po, the king ofMagadha (whose capital was Rijagriha ) and makes 
him his tributaryhaughty expressions of the king of A$tga in his letter 
to Padma ch'hen-po ; —the officers of this monarch advise him to surren¬ 
der to the king of Anga, and repeat before him a Mka, to this meaning_ 

“ When one's kingdom and life are both in danger, one should have most 
care for one’s life—for on consideration it will be evi4ent that one may 
find another kingdom but not another life.” The king of Anga keeps 
afterwards Siagadha, for several years, in subjection, and his publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, make great exactions there. 

An earthquake and a great light are stated to occur at the descent of 
SrXkva, when he enters the womb of his mother, (/eof 4,) and again at his 
birth ;—names of the four kings in the four capitals of central India, and 
of their sons, that were bom at the same time with ShXeva ;—why such 
names were given to those young princes, (ieaf 5.) 

In Magadha the young prince bom to “ Padma ch'hen-po" is called 
in Tib. ‘ Qzugs-than-mpingrpo''(S&iii. Vimiashra); —why so called;—his 
eight nurses (Sans. Dhatri), two for holding him in their laps, two for suck¬ 
ling him, two for cleansing him, and two for playing with him. There 
were bora in Magadha at the same time with this prince the sons of five 
hundred officers. 

VinnisAsh. when grown up is well practised in all arts, whence his 
surname (Jtaf 5-6) in Tib. “ Bso-s4jrai^s,” (Sans. Shrenika or Shrtnya.) — 
He takes notice of the tax-gatherers of the king of Anga, prohibits them 
from colleetag any* farther sHbtrte in Magadha. —^Tbey have recourse 
to the fatfam of the young prince, who permits to continue gathering the 
tribute or tax in the same manner as before. Afterwards the young prince, 
finding them again cdlecting the taxes, menaces them, and orders them 
to ceaee absolutely from au tax-gathering. They go to the king of Anga, 
tdl him how they have been treated by the young prince of Magadha, and 
repeat before himasIMe of this meaning, “ As long aa* tne is young it 
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can be cut offwith the nails of the flngen; when it has grown large it is 
difficult to cut it down eren with a hundred axes.” The king of Amgu 
sends his envoys or messengers to the king of MagadJia, and demands ef 
him that the young prince, tied by the neck, sliould be sent to hha 
an answer is returned to him;—tliey both prepare for war. 

The king of MagadAa appoints his son commander of the army. 
VimbasXba summons those five hundred sons of officers that were bom at 
the same time with himacquaints them with his own circumstances,—tells 
them that he is resolved to make war against the king of .,4n('a .'-—appoints 
them his officers. They all cheerfully engage in his cause, and assure him 
that his circumstances will be their own. The prince utters a tlikm, of 
which the meaning is this ; “ In whose house there is renown and glory (or 
a sacred person) it must be defended by all means. When honor is lost all 
is gone; as when the nave of a wheel is broken, the spokes are of no 
use.” The officers assure him of their attachment to him in these words; 

“ where your feet are there are onr heads." He assembles the four kinds of 
troops. His father expresses Ihs wonder at the great number of his son's 
army—thence ViicbasXba’s surname "the king that has many troops." 
Since the king of Anga had yet more troops than he himself—he canses 
him to be «l«in by a stratagem. He occupies afierwards the whole of 
Anga, and takes up his residence at Champa till the death of his Atther. 
Afterwards he makes his residence at Rijagriha, and this VimbasIba is 
represented in the Dnlva as tlie king of Magadha in the time of SstfavA. 
whom he greatly esteemed, honored, and patronized. 

From leaf 10 . A young Braliman from Magadlta, or Central India, 
travels towards the south of India, searching after mysteries or the Tmtrika 
doctrine. He goes to a celebrated Brahmanis well received by him 
general refiectionson the character of the people in the east, south, westaud 
north of India. Praise bestowed on Ctmtral India, ('fag/'10-11.) Many wish 
to see it. A celebrated Brahman goes with the former to Rtpagrihaf^ya 
there a vi«t to the king (—desires to dhqmte with anyone of thehrahmaiu 
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in the king calls on a certain (QNAS-LE»-OYi*av} brahman of 

Nevada, a learned man who orercomes him in a dispute; the king is greatly 
satisfied with it, makes him a donation of Nalada, his native place or town; 
(Uqf 13.) He returns to Nalada; —marries;—after nir.e months his wife is 
delivered of a son, who is named “ Stod-binos”— why so—is entrusted to 
eight nurses, {leaf 13.)—when grown up, is well instructed in all the 
arts and sciences, {leaf 14,) in the Rigvida, Yajwrvida, Sdmavida, 
Atkarvavhda, &c. Afterwards his wife is delivered of a daughter, who 
having eyes like those of the Skdrikd bird, is called SutRiKi—she is 
instructed in the letters,—overcomes her brother in a dispute. 

Again, a certain Brahman desirous to be acquainted with the TiaUrika 
doctrine, or with mysteries,—travels from Central India towards the south ; 
—^is instructed there in the hakiyata system, by a learned Brahman “ St.Ku- 
boyal” (Sans. Tis’hya.) Reflections on the characters of the people of 
the four comers of India, and the praise of Central India, (in the same 
terms as above.). This ■S's.ab-xoyal wishing to visit Central India, succes¬ 
sively goes to Rijagriha, —pays there a visit to the king,—requests him 
for bis patronage, and expresses his wish for disputing with any learned 
Brahman,—the king calls on " of Nalada (at Nabmda). 

Nbab-soyal defeats Lim in a dispute, and he is consequently deprived 
of Nalada, which viHage is conferred by tiie king to his successful adver¬ 
sary ;—^the former ui much grieved, and is about to leave Nalada, and go 
to another place—when ^xab-sgyai. cedes one half of his income to 
him, that he might remain there;—he accepts of it, remains, and gives his 
daughter to SkAa-soTAC. ftw his wife. 

Leaf IS. Stod-uinos, the brother of Snlaial, travels towards the 
south of India to leam the Lokdyata philosophical system. As a layman 
he is not admitted to hear thm philosophy;—he enters into the religious 
order of the Kwa-tu-tgyu (going every where) Sans. Parier^'aha,—will 
not cut his nails till he has learned that philosophy,—thence he is sumam- 
ed aftenraids, Sbn-binos (he with long nails, or the long nailed.) 
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10 . ShXrikX enters into a dispute with her husband, i$aAa- 
noVAi.: she is overcome. becomes pregnant with a child of won* 
deffol character,—her dreams,'—explication of her dreams. She disputes 
again with her husband—now she overcomes him; 'his is attribuled 
to the wonderful child in her womb;—she is delivered of that child;—it has 
several tokens on his body of being imbue<i with extraordinary qualiben. 
ABer the name of his father, he is called NYr-aovAi., (Sans. UftUt'kgvk); 
after that of his mother, SaXaiaX's son (Sans. Shiriputra, Tib. Shdriki-hu) 
(leqfiO.) His qualifications in ail tlie branches of science, and the practices 
of the brahmans. He excels his father in understanding the true mean¬ 
ing of the text of the ancient brahmanical works, (leaf il.) 

From lea/SS. The history of Mohi'oal-gyi-bc, or 
(Sans. Mauoalvana). His father's name, residing place and rank. He 
(the father) marries,—desirous to have a son,—addresses his prayers to all 
sorts of gods:—at last he obtains one:—sagacity of women with child in 
distinguishing whether that child be a male or female;—precautions which 
the minister takes with respect to the diet of his wife,—tastes and savours 
of meat and drink enumerated:—she is delivered of a child with a perfect 
body;—the child is called “ Lap-bom ,"—why sot and also " MbagaUfoma," 
and why so t Hence he is called sometimes, Tib. Pdng-akyh, Lap-born, 
Sons. “ KpliUt," sometimes Tib. Mokugal-gyi-btt, Sans. Mbagalyana, one 
of the Mongol family or race. His nurses, his education, his qualifications 
in all the sciences and practices of the brahmens, (leaf 24 .) He surpasses 
his fttthcr in understanding the true meaning of the ancient works. He is 
entrusted with the instruction of 500 young brahmans in reading the 
brahmanical works. How they pass the time when they are not reading. 
The two masters or teachers Nye'-xovai. (Sans. Upatis'hta) and Pamo- 
nvEs (Sans. Kolita) acquire great renown by their disciples,-—they ara 
desirous to see each other. The first is very ingenious or intelligent, the 
latter very rich. Their parents will not permit them to go and see each 
other. Tliey meet at the occasion of a festival at R^agriha, whither they 

M 
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vere sent by their parents. They sit near to each ottfer. Their behaviour 
during the several exhibitions of spectacles;—their mutual addresses, after 
theshows are overtheir ansvera, each in aungle stansa, (Uaf 28.^ They 
acquire an affection for each other; eager to acquire knowledge, they 
resolve to enter into some religions order. Pamo-»tu begs his parents 
to permib him to take the religious character; he is not permitted. His 
parents, his relations, his coetaneous friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him from bis purpose; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab> 
solutely not partake of any repeat until he is penshted. At last he obtains 
his parents’ leave, goes to NdMa to mee^ there “ Nys^-soyai.,” who very 
easily obtains his parents’ leave to take the religious character;—reflections 
t hereu p on hy PANO-savas They proceed together to R&fagriha, 

where about that time there are supposed to have been six eSMtnted 
teachers, the masteis of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each in these terms: “Master! (ihtM-Xdan, 
knowing) what is the method of your doctrine! what advice do you give 
to your pupil! what is the fruit of an honest life! (or of good moral 
practices) what are the benefits thereof!” Each master addresses 
them thus: Brahman-sons I and each tells them his own opinion or prin¬ 
ciples :—they are vrith none of them satisfied: they make on each their 
reflections in. the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of wnich is this: 
“ He is an ill minded, wibng teaching, and mean fellow, although he is 
celebrated fcnr a maalart if his nwo p r o f ess e d principles are such, what 
are those which be does not profess.” They leave them wHh disdain or 
contempt, on account their gross atheistical principles. (The names aqd 
philosophical principles of those six4eachers or masters may be seen, firom 
UafSA to 40 of the a, or first volume of the Duha.) 

LeafiQ. They become afterwards the pupils of “ YA»o-DAO-a»TAi.- 
VA-CBAN." He entrusts them with the instruction of his flv« hundred 
disciples. In bis sickness, these two young brahmans nuke every effort 
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to BSBist him. The one etten^ on him, the other ledu after medicomente. 
The cauM of hie mailmg once. He tdls them the birth of ShIeva, and 
that he haa beconw a aamt or Buddha. He adviaec them to become his 
disciples, but not to mention their caste and taniily name, but leaving off 
every pride, to practise good morab before him, if they wish to find the 
food of immortality (Tib. 'Bdud-thi, Sans. Alinnira.^ Leitf 41. A 
staosa on the instability of human things: “ All gathered treasures will 
end in want; the. end of those on high is downfall; the aid of meeting is 
separation or parting; the end of being alive is being dead (or is death)."— 
He dies—they bom his body decently, and mourn for him. They am 
convinced that their deceased master has been a sage, and that he had 
found the food of immortality. They regret much that he bee swt eom- 
munieated it to them. They both make a hnr among tnemselves, that 
whichever should find first the amriia should communicate it to the other. 
The circumstances of their afterwards becoming disciples of ShXsva. 
He declares them the first pair of his principal disciples, —Nvb'-soval 
(ShXbihi-bv. or ShXbadwati) "the chief of the ingenious or intelligent," 
and PXno'raVBS (Momoal-ovi-bd, or Mobcaal-oti-bdv >3000. Mongo- 
tgana ) “ the chief of those that make miracles or prodigies or illusory 
spectacles.'' 

Leaf 42. ShXkya declares that his privatkm and austerities, during 
the course of six years, were to no effect; he could not find what 
he sought for. He refreshes himself with substantial foo<l, recovers Ins 
vigour, gives himself to meditation, and arrives at pei i sctioB, or becomes 
a Bnddha. On the request of Bbahma, the god, he goes to Varinan, per¬ 
forms there his first religious course, teaches his doctrine first to five 
moi, who had been formerly his attendants. Afterwards he disaplines 
there fifty young persona of high descent;—ordains and consecrates them, 
(Umf 43 ) At other difiiMcnt places be finds many other disciplesgoes to 
Rdjmgrika. Thekingofilf(^adAt(ViiiBAsXBA) effenhim a residing place 
in a grove (called iod-mahi-tt'hal.bga.ka-loM- 
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vere sent by their parents. They sit near to each ottfer. Their behaviour 
during the several exhibitions of spectacles;—their mutual addresses, after 
theshows are overtheir ansvera, each in aungle stansa, (Uaf 28.^ They 
acquire an affection for each other; eager to acquire knowledge, they 
resolve to enter into some religions order. Pamo-»tu begs his parents 
to permib him to take the religious character; he is not permitted. His 
parents, his relations, his coetaneous friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him from bis purpose; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab> 
solutely not partake of any repeat until he is penshted. At last he obtains 
his parents’ leave, goes to NdMa to mee^ there “ Nys^-soyai.,” who very 
easily obtains his parents’ leave to take the religious character;—reflections 
t hereu p on hy PANO-savas They proceed together to R&fagriha, 

where about that time there are supposed to have been six eSMtnted 
teachers, the masteis of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each in these terms: “Master! (ihtM-Xdan, 
knowing) what is the method of your doctrine! what advice do you give 
to your pupil! what is the fruit of an honest life! (or of good moral 
practices) what are the benefits thereof!” Each master addresses 
them thus: Brahman-sons I and each tells them his own opinion or prin¬ 
ciples :—they are vrith none of them satisfied: they make on each their 
reflections in. the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of wnich is this: 
“ He is an ill minded, wibng teaching, and mean fellow, although he is 
celebrated fcnr a maalart if his nwo p r o f ess e d principles are such, what 
are those which be does not profess.” They leave them wHh disdain or 
contempt, on account their gross atheistical principles. (The names aqd 
philosophical principles of those six4eachers or masters may be seen, firom 
UafSA to 40 of the a, or first volume of the Duha.) 

LeafiQ. They become afterwards the pupils of “ YA»o-DAO-a»TAi.- 
VA-CBAN." He entrusts them with the instruction of his flv« hundred 
disciples. In bis sickness, these two young brahmans nuke every effort 
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and oeremoDMS at the rooeiTiiig and ordaining of the prieati. Tenna —d 
at that occasion. 

What aorta of men may be received into the religious order, and 
admitted to become prieata. Queetiona to which a new comer must answer 
directly. Names of several diseases and sores, fat/* 79. Persons infected 
with, or subject to those maladies are prohibited from admission into the 
order. Several rules respecting the conduct of religious persons. 

Lt^ 91. A priest should not abuse any one (in words) even 
whoi himself abused; should not become angry when irritated; should not 
beat when beaten; nor rail when railed. 

Enumeration of several things which a religious person or 
priest may not do without having previously asked the prinoipal's and the 
teaeher'S leave. 

Im/ 103. ShIeya having passed the three months of the summer 
in the grove near Rijagrika, will make a tour to the hills towards the 
south. He makes known to the priests, that whoever likes may go with 
him. Excuses of the priests, both of the old and young, for not being 
able to accompany him. Cause or reason why but a few disciples were 
now with him. 

Leitf 104 How any (Sam. Tirlhika) may be admitted 

into the rdigions order of SbIxta. Regulations thereupon. 

106. No priest is to be ordained that is below twenty years of 
age. Reasons thereof. 

Las/' 109. Noone shall be received into the religious eider bebw 
fiftemi years of age. Indecott conduct of two young priests or students. 

ShXkta at Skrdvatti in Ko$ata. The story of two slaves or servants, 
who successively had been received into the religious order of ShXkva. 
Xie^llO-119. No slaves are to be admitted into that order. 

Xeof 113-115. Stories of two persons who, being in debt, had taken 
the rd^ons character. ShXkya prohibits the admission into the religions 
order of any one who in in debt. 


o 
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116. Thestorjr of a >oiiiig man wbo, haviiig ran away from Ua 
pannta, had entered into the religious order. ShXeys reftiaes to admit 
any one into that order without the consent of his parrats. Rcgulatums 
tbaranpon. 

Lmf 1 IS. The story of a young person who had been received into 
the nsUgious order of ShIkta by a high priest. Resolution—not to receive 
any one without the consent of the whole congregation of the priests. 

JjUi^ 118-121. The stray of a sick person; no sick man is to be 
nmeivud into the religious order. Every new comer to be questioned as to 
the state of his health. 

121. SaiavA in the FiAor, near Cqptls (Sv-tkjfa, 

in Ubetan.) Great lamentation of the women imT Cefwls, upon their frithers 
husbands, brothers, &c. taking the religious character and leaving their 
hanam. Zab-&tsamg-ma’s (Sans. Smdkodina, the fitther of ShIkta,) com¬ 
plaint before SHiavA. He again prohibits their receiving any one into 
the religions order without the consent of his parents, and orders that they 
should always ask first whether a candidate has leave firran his parents, 
except in cases of those, who have come from a far country. Lettf 123 

Lttrf 123-127. The story of Kun-jDoah-vo’s (Sans. A'hamda) sister’s 
wo children. How they were encouraged to read and study diligently. 

Xnif 127-133. Several births accordinit a> one's moral or religious 
OMrits, described by SulavA,—applied to the beforementioned students or 
young ironks. 

La^ 133. The wonderful efiects of SbIkya’s smiling. Reasons 
thanof. Order prohibiting the seduction nuns or of priestesses by the 

weaks or priests. 

136. A aum passing nlandestinely some time amongst the ]»wsts. 
without having been admitted regulariy, is made acquainted with their doc¬ 
trine and idigious practices. His rdlectioiM thereupon. Scandals arising 
Iheiifrem SuixvA’s order ka qecting or expdling him, and not to sufiSer 
afrsrwards any raw to c«diabit dandestinely with the priests. 
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Lk/ 1S8-13B. SbIeta at (Sana. SMvtuti, in Kmht). 

Sereral kinda of smo of doubtfiil sex, or of hermaphrodites (Tib. MAmng). 
Prohilation against leceiring any such into th^ religions order. They 
should always ask when receiTing a newcotuer whether he is a Mining. 

L«^ 138. ShIxya at SkrAxuti. The story of an illusory serpent. 
(Tib. Kin, Sans. NSga). 

I4S. Prohibition against receiving into the religious order any 
illusory man (Spnd-pA.) Thenceforth they shall always ask when 
admitting one into the relipous order, whether he is a Sjpml-pa .—Five 
kinds of natural Ndga$ i —the rest all illusory ones. 

loaf 143>143. Good services rendered by an illusory to seve¬ 

ral rdigious persons. The priests should distinguish an' iiluaery aRmastery 
from a real one, and aqt reson to such places. 

Ltaf 147. ShIkva forbids the giving religious instruction to any one, 
unless asked; except when one is invited to a public entertainment. 

Ltaf 147-163. The story of DoE-fl'DL'N-.tfrs'HO. His birth—his 
beautiful body—^his becoming the attendant of ShIrihi-bv—^ his aeoom* 
pUshments—hie accompanying hve hundred merchants to the sea—his great 
services and religions instructions to many. Marvellous stories M 
Kigat, Ac. 

Jjtaf 163. Tlie way of the ancimt sages discovered bySnlXTA, 
illustrated by a parable. Description of that way or method. 

Ltaf 167. DoB-tfovN-f/'n’Ho returns to ShIxya— presents his 
converts, they are received by him into his religious order—the great 
perfection they acquire afterwards by their assiduity and earnest 
endeavour. 

Lttf. 168. At the request of Don-Hovn-Hn'Ho, ShIkya reiatec 
what have been the actions in former lives of several individuals whom he 
had found deficient in virtue, and monsters of iniquity. 

Ltrf 170. Again, on the request of the priests in a body, SbCsya 
relates the religioas and moral merita M Da*~Hovn-Bn’no. 
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Lt^ IT*. The Btory of “ jrLe>Cr 2 HON>NO-< 8 ^BCL-FA*Hoi>>IB 01 lo” 
(Sena. KXsbtapa). An ancient BuMKa, liying at FarAnm, instracto hie 
diadples where to perform their meditatiooa; and advises them to live 
such a chaste and pure life that they nuiy not repent it afterwards. The 
disciples of ShXkya will imitate those of KXshyapa in performing thor 
meditations—they commit many excesses;—restrictions and prohibitions 
thereupon. 

Lt({f 175. SrXbya at Miqraa-yod (Sans. SkrhvaHi) A Mm~ttigs-ehan 
monk (Sans. Tirthika) once, on the 14th of the month, on the ronfinMinn 
day of the Buddhists, enters into their Vikear, admires their iiimiture and 
the mode of living, and says: “The Buddhists excel us in furniture (or 
household stuff) and in good fare; but we excel them in religion and 
good morals.”—^To enjoy both in their proper places he purposes to make 
profession of both religionsis detected and expelled. A rule is esta¬ 
blished, that thenceforth no one shall be admitted into the order, who had 
become formerly a l^rtkika (M»-stigt-pa, in Tibetan) or a brahmanist 
in general. 

Ltaf 177. ShXkya at MMgam-gad (Sans. Skrivadi.) The murder 
of a mother;—the circumstances preceding and foUowing it:—various 
advice given to the matricide by the Tirtkika$ (that he should throw 
himself into fire,—take or swallow poison,—precipitate himself fiom a 
steep place, or strangle himself by a rope.) In his confusion, he takn 
refuge in the monastery of ShXkya’s disciples; hean there accidentally from 
the mouth of a priest reading, that “ he who opposes good actions to a 
committed crime, may shine even in this world like the sun and moon, after 
having escaped from n cloud." He repents, and, that he may yet efface the 
horrors of his crime by good actious, he resolves to take the religious 
character:—he does so, and, in a short time by his earnest application, he 
arrives at greet perfection. ShXkya is informed by the priests of his bring 
a nMtricide, orders him to be expdled. and makes a rule that no matricide 
is to be admitted into that orda*; and that thaiceforth they should always 
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ask a new comer whether he is a murderer of his mother. Tlie farther 
adTentures of the same matricide related;—his death and his new birth, 
first in hell, {Uttf 179.) and afterwards in heaven amongst the gtids. 

Leaf 183 to 188. The murder of a father;—circumstances that pre¬ 
ceded and foUbwed it, (told in the same manner, and nearly in the same 
words as above, in regard to tlie murder of a mother.) 

Lerf 188. ShXkya at MaydH-jrod (Sans. Shrivaeti.) The edicts of 
the kings of Magadka and Kosaia (when they adopted Buddhism) that in 
their realms no robbery should be committed. Robbers, if detected, arc to 
be expelled firom their country, and restoration of damage to be made from 
the king's treasury. Robberies and murders committed on the confines of 
Magadka and Kotala: —some traders, that have escaped, go to the king of 
Katala, and infom him of the event:—the king sends his troops; the rob¬ 
bers are defeated; some escape; some are killed; sixty taken alive and 
brought to the king, together with the things and effecu found with them. 
The examination of the robbers by the king—their answers. Tliey are put 
to death, one escapes when carried to the place of execution, takes his 
refuge in a monastery of the priests of ShXkya, enters into the religious 
order. He is found afterwards to have been a robber, and the murderer of 
an Arhan (Saint.) The circumstances of that detection a rule is made 
that thenceforth no murderer of an Arlum shall Imj received into the 
religious order, and that they shall ask of every new comer whether he is a 
murderer of an Arhan. 

Lttf 190. Nve'-vXb-Hr’hor (Sans. UpXli) asks of ShXkva whether 
one, who has caused divisions amongst the priests, is to be received into 
their religious order. No such shall be admitted likewise, no one shall 
be received into the order, who with an ill intention to a Tathhgata has 
shed bloodnor any that may previously have fallen off, by having 
committed any of the four great crimes. 

Leaf 191. All such persons as have any defect in their body, mem¬ 
bers or limbs, aro prohibited from admission into the religious order of 

p 
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AstATA. ThmymOMwpitiMii vmwiih m 

wMMMit ti{M( vMliftfiiig • eicattlted bod^, too ol^ kp 

flob fr»M. boTing moimed flngen. orookad, ftdvwl^ !hOfilAtfcil(liPk.jh*tV, 

dotlilnBfaiigoBoitdr in wolkiiig, em^ing « anndiagt IPAfAl; *w#“ 

feot with eorropt nottor in thcmi offiwn ino tOi bnlpni owitR- hi|4itt| •*. ^ 

anob troTolUng, Ac. Itff' IM. 

With this coBchldeirtiioMilaoct of entoring into tto «Mi)« of 

SadKTA, oDlitlod in m ^ iwA-te I f OA f 

IV wH g'rta odfta. 

From Agf IM to 8», inohuivo, i« occnpwd wWi the dooetiptian 
of Aa edfilr Q m-d^^n g , confcdkon of oolf-omen d ntiet t, and gmonl 
w^tketion. ShSkva nt R^agrAt. fl» colebintioo oftbooonAMioii, or 
gontnd ouppUcation at the Kxd of erory half month, i. o. at every now and 

nMwnoecaakm of ita being ordaimrib— proparatifloa tbonloritoaand 
coMiiumleathereof, AgflOS. i^planationofthe termbdi^f^pa, acting, 

and moditaUng, or abatraet mo^atinn. (noAhigwr.; Hw 
a SniETA carry to OEceaa the giitog themaelTeo to abatraet meditac- 
tioo. fcgf SOI. Rto aorta of gkantis (platea of mixed metal to be atmen 
of bella)—for what nae. Itiff SOS. Praying and the recitathni of 
tba PratmoMa Siltv, or Sa-wr-l'dar-poW-mda. 

The great coart>yard fw the edebration <rf the feaat of confMon. 
Camha, a biehraan. Hia acmplea about whether he ahonk go «r no* 
le that ftatival. On the mdawtation of SninvA he goea then. Dealg* 
ontlm of the piaoe for the reception of the great congregation. The 
prieat, H» torma ho nea in addieacii« ^ pdeathood.^ 
Q«gb*OA8<>nMBtBwhiohthepiiaolaeve perautted to t^ with lham iafn 
gia ■"TgHT*^^ OeaodpliOB of the aawBer eooti-yaid or eea^MA 

llgf ilS, laetiwetiana hw reciting tire PreliaioAfhe^iOn (or tho-WC* op 

famdpation). How to intenade far any pekat who lany Ipfp l!^ 
0i0l0i.arolm, on titiadhy. by Aeklagb Iqr-^ ie»«A 
'jjmmitVr'' Thmtidlair aever aliae lraetiaea , haw io'caltAlWa-'*Ml'>P*i*«'-^fP> 
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■liew h a r e , 3SS. And thus ends the seeoiid pert ef 
on wifaiihm or general supplicetion. 

. Fit#B 33S to M7 is the D^gi^-diy^Ai'-Gsdi 

'l^'. li^SsenHlon of inunoral acts or duilts. Censiue thoeof. B^raod 
tHA pK^hMteh iinnMnl actfaos. A reprover or censor is eleeled 
Ibr ^hid purpose. Serml instrnctions givoi, how to ptffoim the ofioe. 
tf n t qnnver nr csnsw of manners, rites and cerenuMues. 

Fnm 357 to 378 is the Dojfar>g 3 ri>OsAi On 

Mmoaerii^. vt passing the summer. SniavA at Mn^tm-yod (Sans. SMt- 
oatM). The occasion at establishing the custom of making a tow tor pass* 
tag dra three months of the sunuaer at a certain |dace. without leaTiag it 
etan tar n staf^ night—for what purpose it was ordained. SeToral 
instructions, concessions, restitutions, and exceptions. The manner in 
which they passed that season. Mutual oomidiments alter the return of 
the prieats to dieir leepectiTe colleges or monasteries. Sereral questions 
and answers how they have passed the summer. 

From lo^ 378 to 408, or the end of this volume, and in the 
begtaning of the next volume (from baf 1 to 10), contained die 
4pi*0«Ai, or, the subject of leather m dun. 

The story of Gao-JBzBm-rsvis, his birth, his growing up, his 
voyage at sea:—Is received into the religious order by Kirtbii. 
(residing at Rds<ilaa) .'—arrives at great pertaction. (Itq^ 303.) 
Several amts of akin or leather ate enumerated. ffis pifvala 
andience at SniavA’s. KfTVlaA’s complimentary address to SniaVA, 
presented by him:—SaXavA's answer thereto, leqf 405. Fensiastan 
tta the disd^ of asXavA) to use a vehide or catrtage {'-4* 
ecwasisn or drenmstanoe of dut pennissiene ae esses in the ass if 
eantagesthey are prohibited, except to the old, the wedt nttilin 
sMt. 

£sff406. Lssvn (todndisdpiesefSaXaTA) to aegntas n plnedns- 
jn swlitaitag i 1 —dnn at dtat laam being given : M w rasmmndn in 
that pneitae. Indecencie s c o mmi tt ed ta tho 4^ft« |w if dver. TiairMs 
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prohibited firom toaching any womiun ;—they may not oate even one that 
haa fallen into the river;—modification of the former prohibitive precepts. 

Ijt^ W7. They are prohibited from seizing a cow by the tail, in 
swimming over a river;—occasion thereof. They may seize the tail ot a fine 
elephant, fine hone, bull, buffalo, and y4k, but they must at the same 
time make use of a leather bag (glove 1) Improprieties committed with the 
leather bags. They are prohibited from wearing wooden shoes ($kinff-gi- 
mek’hil-lham); —occasion of that prohibition. They are permitted to wear 
them in their own houses;—what was the reason thereof. What to do with 
the wooden shoes presented (or offered) to them by the people. Lea/ 408. 

The first volume of the DulvA terminates here. Note: The scenes 
of the transactions it contains, and indeed of the whole DulvA, are repre¬ 
sented to have been, with a few exceptions, Rdjagrikm in Magadha, and 
Shrdvatti in Koeala. or more properly the groves near those cities. 

The i« ( Kha) oa second volume or thb Dulvi. 

Tikis volume contains fi03 leaves. It is divided into 30 parts or books 
(NW'^ Bam-po) or from the 25th to the 54th book inclusive. 

From Im/ 1 to 10 is the continuation of the KoApagt-Gzki 
4. of the first volume, or the treatise on leather or hide; or, 
ingenenl, on the priests being allowed to wear shoes. In the Index, 
the subject of the whole volume is said to be on medicaments. But 
there is very little on that subject, except from the 10th to the 40th hi/. 

From hi/ 1 to 10. Several sorts of shoes (_Mek’kil-lhim) of the reli- 
gions class are enumerated, together with the stories of their being brought 
into nse and prohibited afterwards by ShIxya. Such are those made of 
leed leaves (SMf«g-/o); of the fibres of the munja grass; of thread or 
yam (frod-hi), &c. 

From hgf 10 to 10. SbIeya in the grove near ShrAvasli. On medicine 
and drags prepared &om the roots, stalks or stems, leaves, flowers, firuits 
or nuts, jukes or sap, and gums of certain plants and trees. Nuts of an 
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acrid taste, as that of the Amra tree, Amra, Skynnira, and Parura. Kinds 
of salt. Stories of particular diseases and maladies. What sort of medi¬ 
cament was prescribed by the physicians for each disease;—how such 
medicaments were permitted by ShXkva to be used. Permission given by 
SaXavA to his disciples to keep always with ihciu a certain quantity of 
medicine (previously consecrated or blessed.) What gave occasion to that 
leave. Medicaments to be used daily, at a certain period of the day, for 
seven days, through one’s whole life:~diet in meat and drink. Leaf 15, 
medicament for the eye. The story of a madman. Stories of |mrticular 
meat or flesh having been used by the disciph* of ShXkya, in the time of 
famine. Prohibitions against such practice. 

Letif 19. ShXeva enters from KAshi into Vardmtsi. The story of a 
Tribune’s (headman’s) wife there—her piety and her former moral merits. 

Lea/il. The king of Magadha (Shscnika V 1 MBA.VXRA) pays a visit 
to SmXkva in a grove near RAjagriha, and In-gs his acceptance of an 
entertainment for three months with every thing necessary for him and 
his train or suite. 

Leaf 30. The story of a priest sufTering from hemorrhoids fpilcs) 
Haughty and malignant behaviour of the king's physician to that person, 
tiiough he was sent by the king to cure him ;—he called SiiXsya also the 
son of a female slave. His punishment. 

Leaf 33-34. Names of the six remarkable places or capitals in Cen¬ 
tral India, as 1. Tib. yingan-yod, Sans. SkrAvaUi. 1 . Tib. Gnae-Bekat, 
Sans. SAkelAna. 3. Tib. and Sans. VarAnaii. 4. Tib. Yangt pa-ekan. 
Sans. Vaiskali. 6 . Tib. and Sans. Ckampa. 6 . Tib. Rgyal-poki-k’kab, 
Sans. RAJagrika. 

Leaf 34-35. What sort of medicament was emploved by Kon- 
Doab-vo (A'namda) in curing ShXkva in a disease. The story of 
Ganc-po, leaf 40. 

Leaf BO to 87. The king of Me^adka(lM»-Hr’uko»-ymtii-tv-UK-Sxiit»- 
2>oba) invites ShXkYa into RAjagrika. With what solemnity he receives 

o 
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him. The proccesion of the sage thither together with his train; the 
order thereof, and to what things it has been likened. Several miracles 
or prodigies that happened at his entrance into that city. 

Lraf 83. Tlie king of Mngadha afterwards pays a visitto SniKVA and 
begs him to accept of an offer of entertainment for himself and suite during 
the three months of the winter, with all things that shouldbe required (with 
dresses, a religious garment, meat and drink, beddings, medicaments and 
utensils.) 

Lnf 83. ShXkya is invited afterwards (on the occasion of an epide¬ 
mic malady) to Yangs-pa^chan (Sans. Vaishali, hod. Allahabad). A chief 
man in that city, in a dream, is admonished by tlie gods, that they 
should implore the aid of Gautama. They consult about it, and send an 
embassy to him. At the nviiiest of the envoys from Vaishali, the king of 
Magadha permits ShXkya to visit their city, provided that they shall treat 
him in the same nianner as he has l>een treated in RAjagriha ,■ form of 
salutation or rorapliinent used by the envoys from Vaishali. 

Lfti / 120' to 132. Vpon ShXkya's arrival at Yangs-pa-rhan he is, 
first of all, invited and entertained by Amra-«ktono, a rich courtesan, 
whoso residence was without the city, in a grove. Afterwards he 
is entertained bv the citizens, who were of the Lirhabyi race; 
(they seem to have been republicans.) Their splendid dresses, horse 
furniture, carriages and chariots, 8cc., &c. This city is frequently com¬ 
pared by ShXkya to the residence of the gods, where Indra presides. 
KvN-noAH-vo (Ananda) directed by ShXkya, advancing to the gate of 
the city, solemnly utters several mantras or set of forms of charms (in 
Sanscrit) lor purifying the city from all evil spirits, and causing to cease 
the epidemic malady. The charms begin thus: “ Vemrata" (four times 
repeated)—*' Munchata" (twice)— “Nirgsschek'hata'’ (fotlr times)—&c., and 
are followed by benedictory verses for the prosperity of the city. 

Lea/ 132. On quitting that city, ShXkya passes through seve- 
isil other places in his peregrination, and relates toK.VN-ooAB-vo(San8. 
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A'NANDa) their ancient hiatory—makes seTeial reflections on them, and in 
many places gires instructions to those that risit him. 

From Uaf I5S to 103, is contained the story of the meeting of Padma 
SNVINO'PO with SnlaVA. This celebrated brahman hearing of ShXkva's 
being in the neighbourhood on his peregrination, sends to him one of his 
principal disciples (Ma-advo), of great acquirements, with sereral old 
brahmans of respectable character, to learn through them, whether it be true 
what is rumoured respecting the accomplishments of Gautama, and 
whether he has really all the characteristic signs of a sage. The conduct 
of MA'iDvo, and bis conversation with ShXkva or Gautama. He calls 
those of the ShXsya race upstarts, or such as are known but of late 
V|R da-bgiing,) ItoflOO. ShXkva tells him the origin of the SuXkta 
race, as also that of the family of Ma*adug. He is much ashamed, and 
cannot return any answer to ShXkva ; but is comforted, and afterwards 
begs for instruction. TIten the teacher tells him the tenor and contents of 
the doctrine of a Buddha; and the several moral duties both of the Brali- 
nian and theBauddba priests, which they should observe and perform religi¬ 
ously. He afterwards relates many superstitious customs, and declares that 
every true Brahman and Bauddha priest should desist .from all such. 

After the return of Ma-sduo, Padha-invino-po hearing of his hav¬ 
ing been unable to answer Gautama, was so much displeased that he 
smote him with his shoes on the head, and would have gone immediately 
himself to Gavtama, had it not been too late in the evening. Tbenext day 
mounting a carriage, and taking with him many prepared victuals, he 
visits Gautama, is much satisfied with his conversation, and arranges a 
mode of salutation and return whenever they should happen to meet in the 
street; He assigns as the reason thereof, that courteous ceremonies are a 
mode of maintaining respect and renown amongst their followers. 

Xwjf 193 . Terms of saluUtion; those in which men of quality 
or rank send th^ complimrats, and arit after a friend’s health by 
their messengers mr servants. A full enuineration of the terms is given. 
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in which the King of Kotala, Gbal-bqval tends hit complimentt to Gau¬ 
tama. (The catalogue occurs many timet in the Ka-oyvs, and is also 
introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary.) 

Le.af 193. The King of Kosala, Gsal-aoyai,, pays a visit to Gautama 
— asks him about several things:—what difference there is between the four 
castes! Gautama replies to the King so as to lead his own mind to 
the conclusion, that there is really no difference between the four castes. 
He asks him aflcrwards whether there exist gods,—whether the god 
Bbahma does really exist t—^The answer contains several modifications, and 
declares, if the king means such gods as have fleshly passions, and 
which delight in injuring and hurting others, there are none of that kind. 

From le(^ 201. In RAJiigriha, and in several other places, at dif¬ 
ferent occasions, ShXkya gives many moral instructions, citing instances 
or parables. 

From leaf 214. The story of Yul-jjk’hob-jkyosg— how he enters 
into the religious order—his reflections—moral instructions to bis parents. 

Leaf 240. ShIkya, accompanied by 6fnoD-»avis-LAG-NA*DO«JE 
converts many in the North of India. 

Leaf i90. Account of Doah-vo, a neatherd, with five hundred others 
entering into the religious order. 

Leaf 302. SiUkya, visiting several places, tells to Kun-ooah-vo 
their ancient history, and whence they derived their names. 

Leaf 303. The king Gso-ShYONO-OT'aAas (Sans. Utpkoshadia) 
born at Giias-BcAns (Sans. Saketana.) 

Leaf 300. Terms for expressing great joy (by comparison.) 

From leaf 327 to 390. Fragments of history of several universal 
saonarchs, (Sans. CkeUcravartti.) 

Le<f/ 390. The story of Nob-JSza«os, a royal prince, and of 
Yib-Hp’hboo-ma (the heart ravishing) his mistress. This contains many 
fine poetical descriptions and ingenious verses ex|»eMive of an affectionate 
mind : it is a kind of romance or fairy story. 
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From Itaf 408. Seyeral anecdotes are told by ShXkva, to show the 
fruits and consequences of the merits and demerits of several individuals in 
former generations. He relates to the king of Ktnata his own acU— 
how he arrived at Bodkisatwu, and the many benefits he afterwards endea¬ 
voured to bestow upon all animal beings. This division abounds in judi¬ 
cious sayings, and moral maxims .'—apologues or moral tales —their appli¬ 
cation,—virtue and vice depicted in lively colours. 

From leaf 490. On the request of Ki N-/>r.Aii-vo (A'nano*,) his 
principal attendant, addressed to him in verse, ShXkya relates (also in 
verse,) the acts which he has performed from a very remote age to arrive at 
the state of a Bodkisatwa. 

Leaf 500. ShXkva, together with 000 Arlians, visito, in a miraculous 
manner, the great lake Ma-dros (ManaaearovSra) in the north. 

Leaf 506. The four great rivers that take their rise there : —the Oanga, 
Sinditu, Paktka, and Sita. 

From 608 to 563, or to the end of the volume, as also from leaf I to 20, 
in the next or 3d volume. On the bank of the Ma-drot lake. ShXkva, 
and 36 persons of his principal disciples, tell (in verse) the course of their 
lives in former generations-Hir the consequences of good and bad actions. 
End of the 2nd volume. 

The 3bd (ob «i) volume of the DtUvi, 

Comprisii^ 478 leaves, from Ike 55/A to Ike Oind book or seetion, inclusive. 

General Contents. The latter part of the subject of medicamenU * 
in the 2nd volume. On garbs or garments—maU, spreading cloths; Kau- 
skambki; works or moral actions-Dsiar-ier-cAos, the inward man, or man- 
alteration (regeneration). Omission or the leaving off, of the ceiebratitm of 
the confession, or general supplication. Dispute or quarrel: the first part 
of the subject “ of causing divisions amongst the priests. 

From leaf 1 to 20. Hic continuation of ShIeya's narration of his 
former births. The sttwy of Dsaho-mo and Padiia-stsa-i.ao, a cour- 
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teian and her gallant, in the time of the king Ti’aAiM>nviN (Sana. 
Brokmadatta) in Kardiuut, cited by SBtavA and applied to hinuelf. 
He tells his disciples, why he mortified his body for six years;—what was 
the cause thereof in his former lires. His disciples ask him sereral 
things, whence comes such and such a blemish or misfortune in his 
presmit life—he tells them his former immoral actions, and says that they 
are the consequences of these. The story of Hoau-skvcno, an ascetic, a 
good mMalist, Uaf U. 

Lenf 30. ShIkya, after his return from the 3fa-dro$ lake to Skri- 
vaiti together with the 600 Arhans, is inrited and entertained by Sa-oa, 
(Ri-daos ATosin-ovi-ma) a lady. His instructions to her at that occasion. 

Leitf 91. On his peregrination in Koiala, ShXkya is invited and en¬ 
tertained by the Brahmans and landholders of the town ThigM-pa-ehtm. 
The request of 500 Yidagt (fancied beings representing the condition 
of a miser) made to him. His answer to them—their excuses. His reflec¬ 
tions (in verse) on the wrong judgments of men—that ** men are ashamed 
of those things of which they ought not to be ashamed, and vice vets&.'’ 
He takes them with him to the entertainment, and afterwards makes his 
benediction to his hosts for the future prosperity and hiqtpineas of those 
Yidag$. 

93. Dispute amongst the citizens of that place, whether Gau¬ 
tama and his disdplea are covetous or not. They are tried by an enter¬ 
tainment, and ate found to be moderate in their wishes and temperate in 
their living:—afterwards, by the same person, dm Brahsaanists also are 
invited and tried; but they are found to be the cimttaiy of the former. 

94. The use of pmnm or ita-oM (molasses) is permitted to his 

disciples. How Smba-jETood-kvi-Seh-ob was and became an 

Arhan. He is declared by ShXkya to be the chief of those who ate enlight- 
Mted by using agreeable things. L»af 96. 

96. From Spong-iiftd, SbXkva goes to Ysqgs pa sAss, (Sans. 
VtuhaK) and takes up his lodgings vrithont the ci^ in a houae on the 
bank of the A p s- p oad CHb. ^prtkm-tdtimg-gi-ldgrmm.) The citiwM 
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• lav that Moe of them ihall utvite SbXkya privutely to a dinner, but 
th^ ihall treat him {wblidy; lince he will not remain long enough there, 
to be inrited by than lucceHiTely. Noi-chan, a rich citiien, haring no 
notiee of that established lav, invites ShXbya privately. The suoie do 
also his vilb. his son, and his daughter-in-law, on the three next follow¬ 
ing dajm—leaf S6 to 31. Thecitixens wish to punish him—^how he ob¬ 
tains their pardon—his riches—he, and his whole tamily, take refuge with 
Budika, or adopt Buddhism. Their former religious and morsl merits, 
tajf 3S. The story of Ms'-Toa-p'HBENo-aovvn-ilfa'HAN, at VariHosi, 
applied to Nox-cram and his family, 

Letff 33. On the occasion of a famine, the priests of SiiXavA are per¬ 
mitted to cook for themselves:—difficulties about where to cook. The 
ten places in which they may not prepare their victuals. What the physi¬ 
cian prescribes to a sick priest. How permission is obtained from SbIxya, 
and how he makes use of the medicament —Uqf 36-37. How a proper 
place is chosen and rendered fit for cooking for a priest. 

Ltaf 37-38. ShXkya at Ybsgt-pa-tkam. The use of flesh, with what 
restriction it is permitted to his disciples. 

heaf 38. At Skrdaasti, in toe time of a famine, the Bauddha priests 
suflering from hunger are much dejected. Several concessions granted to 
them by SbXkya. 

Leaf iO. At Mnyaa-fod (Sans. Skrimuti) the Brahmans and the 
laymen complain, that the priests of ShIsva will not accept of several 
things which Uiey are willing to oflier them, to acquire moral merits for their 
future happiness—S hXkya gives them permission. 

Leaf 40-41. The sickness of SuXaiHi-su—tbe physician's prescrip¬ 
tion—M avgal-ovi-bu's endeavour to procure that medicine. 

Leaf 42 to 43. The s'ory of Luo and Bzano-bybd— their happiness 
—family—their great qualities . -ShXsya is proceeding to visit them— 
the malice of the Afv-stegr-cAoa, (Sans. Tirtkika) sect, SaXavA's enemies, 
to prevent his entrance:—^by what means he enters into that place. 
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Ltiif 48. Hov a prieat majr give his benedictioa to any qnantity of 
physic for seven days, to be used by such persons as ate pure of life. 
Several concessions from ShXkya to itich persons, in their diet. 

Ltt^ SO. Several anecdotes that happened at Varimut, in the time 
of a famine, that was foretold to continue for 12 years, on account of there 
being no tain. 

Luff 69. The wonderful effects of alms-giving to a holy man or 
RiM, or the consequences of religious and moral merits in former lives. 
SniavA is in a place called Vdvma. His lectures to die (febnlous) 
four great kings, residing on the Ht-roA (Sans. Sumeru, or Men.) He 
recommends his doctrine to the care of those four great kings or gods, and 
to that of HoA-enmg to defend it aAer his death. They all promise him 
that they will defend it, /eq/' 67. He tells his disciples the former moral 
merits of those four great kings or gods. 

Ltnf 60-60. ShXkva is presented with eight sorts of liquor or drink, 
by.a RiM, called Kenahi-bu (the son of Kena,) he tells his disciples the 
use and medical virtues of them Rivo, a tran-srong or hermit (Sans. 
RiM) together with his 600 pupils, becomes the disciple of SutavA. 
The son of Kena also having entertained ShXkya and his disciples (with 
a dinner) enters into their religious order, together with his pupils. To 
whose care these young pupils are committed by ShIeYa tor instruction, 
bow they are qualified in a short time, lea/ 62. 

Leaf 64 to 71. Eutogium on SuA sya's qualities by Kehahi-bo. Aeq/' 
71. The story of two monks, (or reUgious persons) fether and son, formerly 
barbers, at Kithi. 

Iac/ 72. SitXaYA, from Gyad-gul, goes to Sdig-eSaa, is invited and 
entertained there publicly, according to the measures the cituens had 
taken previously in his behalf. 

Leaf 74-76. Stories of several entertainments to SuXavA and hisdisci- 
pies. Lea/70. The story of a man bitten by a snake, how he is cured, llie 
Mantra also is exhilrited; (it seemsto consist of significant Sanscrit 
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woidi,) in three Knee. Ancient faUee are told and applied to preient 
circumslancee. 

78. Here endt the subject on medicaments, and commences 
that on the gnnuents of the priests. 

The story of Dun-iu, a minister (of state) and his king Hph.ios- 
fayBs>PO, in Lm-VLpkttgt, (Sans. Vidiha.) Dumbu escapes to Ymg$- 
pa-ckan (Allahabad) and settles there. He first declines to give his 
advice in the assembly of the people there, but afterwards renders them 
great service by his prudent counsel. 

Leaf 60 to 83. Three tribes of the Luhabpu at yai^s-pa-cfiM.- 
marriages prohibit between dififerent tribes. The beforementioned Doh- 
BU is made chief tribune there, (Sdl-Dpoa), and after his death his second 
son. His elder son retires to Rljjagriha in Magadha, to ViHBAsia*. 
This king marries, on his recommendation, the daughter of his brother at 
Yangs-pa-thaa. 

Ltaf 87. The story of Aiibs-Sbyono-mi, a celebrated harlot at 
Yangt-pa-chan. Ltaf 90 to 92. ViusASiSA’s amours with her--a son is 
bom, and sent afterarards to the king to Jtl^agnha —he is named Ovhob* 
NV-mios-MED (the intrepid youth.) 

Leaf 92. VmsAsiaA commits adultery with the wife of a chief mer¬ 
chant at Rijagrik(t—ihe circumstances thereof—a son is born and sent 
to him—he is called “ flTSHO-BrED-GaHON-Nus-6'sos". Liaf 94. ’Hie 
education of the two natural sons of VimbasIba. They wish to learn some 
art or liandicraft.—// jkw-meu learns carpentry, and /iTsiio-8vr.D 
studies physic. The latter after having made great progress in bis 
art, goes to Udo-Ujog (Sans. TaxathOh, the TaxHa of Ptolemy ’) to learn 
there the opening of the cmnium ( Khd-pahi lliad-iM hbpetl-pnii d/yod, 
from a celebrated physician—his genius and great 
abilities-several instances of his dexterity and learning, his integrity 
and great experience in the art of physic. Leaf 104. He acquires great 
IcBown by treating several diseases successfullyis declared, at three 

I 
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different time*, the prince of all the physicians, by the king of Magadka. 
htnf lOT'lOS. Medical science:—his meeting with SrXkva— his improee- 
ment in curing the diseases both of the body and of the mind. 

Liaf 111 to 114. The disciples of SnlavA are permitted to wear three 
pieces of religious clothing of a dark red colour, for distinction’s sake:—^what 
gave occasion to that permission—instruction how to prepare those garments. 

From &a/114. The story of Sa>oa-ma, a young girl from Ckampa, 
married afterwards to the son of a chief officer at Skrimuti in Kotala. 
Her modest and prudent conduct:—description of modest and of impudent 
women; site is represented as the model of modest, prudent, wise, frugal, and 
in many respects accomplished women. Her mother's enigmatical instruc¬ 
tion to her with respect to her future conduct, when about to be married. 
Leaf 124-125. Explication of those enigmatical terms. Her iather-in- 
law expresses himself thus: “ Your mother has been wise in having given 
you such enigmatical instructions, but you are more wise than she in hav¬ 
ing understood and practised her enigmatical advice." 

Leaf 126. Sa-ua-ma is proclaimed the mother of Ri-DAOs-rrnsiN and 
the sister of Ctsal-soyal, the king of Koiala. A Vihar is founded in her 
name;—she is delivered of thirty-two eggs, from which thirty-two young 
boys come forth:—their adventures—they are destroyed by the king of 
Koiala, and their heads sent in a basket to Sa-oa-ma their mother. 

Lraf 129 to 131. ShXkya's lessons to the king of Kouia on that subject, 
Sa-oa-ma‘s former moral and religious merits, as also the demerits of her 
thirty-two sous, told and applied by ShXkva. 

Leqf\33. The story of Ri-daos-jsoo, an astrologer. His ill-grounded 
prognostication—he becomes a disciple of ShXxya— is convinced of the 
absurdity of his astrological predictions. 

Leaf 135. Sa-ga-ma at ^Xrdvwti invites and entertains ShXxya with 
his suite. Among other offerings she presents some pieces of cotton eloth, 
for the monks and nuns (or male and female religious persons) to make 
bathing clothes of them, since she had been informed that they bathed naked. 
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ShIkta at ncomiBcndt to U» diaciplM to be clean in 

their bedding and elotbea, and to make a proper um of the oilaiuigi 
made to them by their Bathiul foUowen or heorors. 

141. They are ordered to keep clean mattraaiee (or conchea to 
•it and lie on)—ezceaaea in;—reatrictiona;—itch, leproay—how to treatauch 
piieata aa are infected by thoae diaeaaea. 

httf 148. What aorta of religioua gannenta are permitted by ShXbva 
to hia diaciplea. Some of them wish to wear such and snch garmenta. of 
auch and such colours; to wear turbans; others to go naked. ShXsta 
tdls them the impropriety and indecency of the latter and prohibits it 
absolutely; and, rebuking them, adds, that such a garb, or to go naked, 
is the charactmistic sign of a (Sana. Tirtkika.) 

Leqf 143to 147. A moral tale on impudence; several prohibitions 
respecting the dress of the priesthood ; gifts must be divided equally among 
the priests—exceptions—many impostures committed. 

Loff 147 to 152. The story of two foolish old monks—how they were 
deceived by a certain Nve-ooaii (Sans. Upa-tumda) illustrated by a moml 
tale characterising the idiot and the crafty or impostor, leaf 163. Other 
stories of Upa'nanda’s imposture. 

Leaf 162. The deatli of Nve-boah, (Sans. His immense 

riches. Measures taken by the king to secure for himself port of that treasure. 
He renounces afterwards every pretension, hearing of SiiXkva s representa¬ 
tion to him, made by Kun-boah-vo, (Sans. A'naada.) The whole substance 
(thirty thousand srang or lota of gold,) was divided at first amongst the whole 
body of priests at Shrirmsli, but afterwards the priests of all the six ciUes of 
Central India, (as, of SAkel&na, Varimiit, Vaiihali, Champa, onA Kijagrika) 
having alleged their claims, were admitted all to share with them, leaf 164. 
The ceremony with which it is divided, leaf 163. A moral tale on covetous- 
ness, told by ShXkva and applied to the above described NvE-otiAH. 

Leaf 166. How to divide the effects of deceased religious pcrsoris; 
several stories on the subject—intermixed with moral tales, mostly relating 
to Skricatli. 
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Leaf 185. Here end* the subject “ on the garbs or garments of the 
religious persons” (Goa-kyi-Gzki,) and follows that “ on mats and spreading 
cloths” {Sra-HTkgnng.) 

Leaf 18<1. Several religious persons after having passed the three 
months of the summer at SiketAaa fTib. Gmu-BcAat), go to Shrivaeti 
to pay their respects to ShX kya, who had summered there. They went 
thither much tired on account of the jangal, morasses, and great heat on 
their road, and were covered with dust. The use of SraStkyang (any cloth 
or thing to spread on the ground, for sitting and lying on, or a mat) is 
I>ermitted by Shaky a. Several ceremonies; of what, howto prepare, and 
bow to use them, leaf 200. 

From leaf 200 to 218. Kaushimbhi (a city); (ShXkya in the Dvyan^j- 
\dan-ggi-teutt-igah-ri-va, or Sans. GhosharatyArima); several priests at 
Yemge-pa-ckun, well read or versed in the Hdul-va, Mdo, and Ma-»o, go to 
KaushAmhht and dispute with the priests of that place, who were lihewise weU 
versed in those scriptures; thence many disputes and quarrels upon various 
points, for twelve years;—they are rejected by the citizens, on account of their 
conduct. They will no longer give them aims. They repair to ShXkya at 
SkrAvaeti, are ill received by him, and not admitted till they have repented, 
confessed their faults, and have begged pardon for them. 

Leaf 218 to 228. Stories of the misconduct of some religious per¬ 
sons ; discussions on what is lawful and unlawful, (or against religious 
discipline,) in the common practices of the priests. 

Leafi'i9 to 272. Stories of several priests, that had violated the esta¬ 
blished rules of discipline—^thc proceedings of the priesthood against them; 
several priests of the Dmar-ser-cAaH band at A'Ardc<i«/i—the cause of 
many quarrels and disputes among the priests. ShXkya's orders, how 
such persons are to be admoniahed of their misbehaviour, and treated by 
tlie community. Leaf 235 to 238. Leos-zdan, a priest, on account of 
his several faults, is rebuked solemnly in the congregation—begs par¬ 
don, and obtains it—the circumstances thereof. Leaf 238. The faults of 
two other priests (Hoao-jfuvocs, and Nap-so) are enumerated: they are 
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ejected from tbe community;—under what conditions may such again be 
raceired. The story of Hcb’rab-ka a dissolute priest. 

Lea/ 27Sto 291. Tbe Ga»g-zag-gi-G:ki or “on the inward man." 
The recollection of any committed fault or sin, the confession of it to any 
priest. Alteration or self-emendation—time granted for one’s repentance by 
the congregation of the priests. The rites and ceremonies of obtaining par¬ 
don for one’s smaller sins or faults. Several instances of cominiltrd, and 
afterwards confessed, sins or faults. 

Lea/ 291 to 298. The Spo-vahi-Gzhi “ on the changing of one’s 
self,” after committing sins or faults, and on ■'cpentancc; how to ask the 
priests’ forgiveness. 

Lea/ 298 to 300. The Oso-shgoag-Gzhag-pa the putting aside or 
leaving off the feast of the confession. (There are several passages des¬ 
criptive of the general degeneratioii and corruption of the priests.) 

Lea/ 300 to 305. The Gnat-mal-gpi-Gzhi on lodging and bedding 
(or dwelling place, utensils, furniture, Ac.) The circumstances of several 
establishments (called in Tib. GUug-lag-k'hang, Sana. Vihar or Bihar) 
being made for Shakya and his disciples, especially a large one at 
Shrivasli, in Koeala, by a rich la dholder. Many rules and instruc¬ 
tions respecting religious discipline. 

Lea/ 305 to 418. The Btsod-paki-Gzhi, on disputes and quarrels of 
the monks—several instances thereof with their circumstunces. 

Z,A!/'418to478. To the end of the volume is the Dg-^-hrfsn-Dejrea- 
pahi-Gzki, “ the causing of divisions among the priests,” (as the general 
subject is stated on the 418th lea/; but there is nothing to be found of 
that kind.) 

Lea/ 418-419. Is a specification of the ns les of 'he persons whose 
histories are about to be mentioned. Names of several (fabulous) universal 
monarebs (Chakravarlli) in ancient India. 

From tea/ 419 to 446, The (fabulous) history of the ShXsta race, told 
by Mauoalyana. The circumstances thereo, (ShXuva being at a certain 

T 
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time in the Nyagroika Vihar, near the inhabilante of the 

Skaka race, deeirous to know the origin and hiitory of thw nation, go in 
great number to him, and requeat of him to acquaint them with the 
hiatory of their origin, that they may aatisfy other* on the subject. 
SnlEYA directs Msvoalyam*, one of hi* principal disciples, to tdl them 
their origin, in an instructiYe manner, and he himself lie* down to sleep 
during the narration.) Mavoalyama addresses the inhabitants thus: 
** Descendants of Oavtama I (Tib. Ookutama-Utg),'' and comaaenoe* his 
narration by telling them, how the world was renewed after its for¬ 
mer destruction. How the animat beings were successively propagated. 
Ihe origin and causes of the different kinds, sexes, colours, qualities—their 
degeneration. The origin of property, laws, magistrates, universal mo¬ 
narchy, their descendants till the time of SaNoeHi-jrOBAM, the grand 
fiither of ShAkya. Here ends the narration of Mavoalyana. SuJixYA 
much approves it, and recommends to the hearers to keep it in their 
memory. The rest of the volume, from Uaf 440 to 478 contains the circum¬ 
stances of the birth and education of ShXkya. His bodily and intellec- 
tual accomplishments:—his several acts or performances; his marriages ; 
hb leaving his father’s house to live an ascetic life. Here ends the 3<i 
volume of the Oulvi. 

The 4th (ob c na) volume or the Duhi. 

Cimlaining 470 Uavei, 27 parit or book$, from Hu 83d to Hu lOMA took, 
inehuive. 

Su^eels :—From leaf 1 to 22. The continuation of the circumstances 
that determined SuXeva to take the religions character. His reflectioiu 
on old age, sickness, death and religious state. His seeing the wretched 
condition of the agriculturists, or labouring class. A miracle with the 
shadow of a tree (the jamta tree). His marriages with Sa-jits'ho-ma, 
GBAos-smtiM-MA, and Ri-daos-skybs. The circumstances thereof. His 
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MTOMt dMiTC to take tlie rdigiooa character. The precautioni which 
hia ftther takea to preTcnt him from leaTing the court—hia wife’i and other 
dreama. Hia being exhorted (in rerae) by Indea, BeabiiX, and by other 
goda, to renounce the world: hia lepliea—bis exit or departure—the cir- 
enmatancea thereof. His discourse with his groom (wdum-pa)— bis fine 
horae C^ia-mch'hog-YiaiutgtAilan), le^f 32. 

Lt^f 23. He commences bis ascetic life. Leaf 24. He arriTes at 
the king (VimbasXba) observes his conduct, is much pleased 
with it; sends some of hia men to see who and what sort of man he is—they 
make their report. Afterwards the king himself with his officers pays a 
visit to him:—^Iheir conversation (inverse). ShXxya tells him, that “ there 
is in the neighbourhood of the Uiwtilojfa (or KaiUska, Tib. Qaage-rC) a 
country called Kosala, full of riches and grain or com, inhabited by the 
SbXkyas, the descendants from PuaXii shiko-pa (Sans. laaBWAao, of the 
Sutya vausha or Angirtua); that he is of the royal tribe, and that he has 
renounced aU worldly desires, leaf 23. 

Leaf 26. He quits imagtHa, goes to the OruUkrtAtala hill, and 
successively visits several hermits of different principles: is easily admitted 
by each, but seeing the absurdity of their teneU and practices, be leaves them 
soon: he out-does them all in thor mortifying practices, hence he is styled 
Jigftbym^-eKkm-po, the great priest (Sans. Maki Srama»a.) 

Leaf 29. The manner in which he gives himself to meditation, and 
performs his mortifications, on the banka of the tfatraayjkaM riv«, 
letf 38-39. He finds great delight in meditation, but, perceiving privation 
to be hurtful to his mental faculties, he resolves to make use of nourishing 
foods :-he is presented with a refined milk-soup by two maids. He is 
deserted by his five attendants on account of his new mode of living. 

JLsqf43. He proceeds to Bdo-rfi-GAm (Sans. V^ieam near the mo¬ 
dem Oifa), gives himsdf to modltatioB, overcomes the devil, and finds the 
sopreme wisdom—becomes a saint or Buddha; great joy in his father’s 
court upon hearing of his exalted state; why such names woe given to 
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Rarvla and A'nanda, his son and cousin, at Capilavdiiu, who were bom on 
the same night he became a saint, laif SI-62. 

Leaf Si). On the exhortation of BbarmI, the god of the universe, he 
resolves to communicate his doctrine to others also, according to their 
capacities. He goes to Fardiui>i. Those five attendants, that had left 
him lately, on account of his welfaring, being convinced of his perfections, 
first of all become his disciples. Afterwards the number of his followers 
rapidly increases. All sort of ascetics; men of different tribes and profes¬ 
sions go over to him and adopt the Buddliistic doctrine. There are in this 
volume several detailed accounts how such and such persons, at such and 
such places, have adopted his doctrine. Instructions. Compliments. The 
four truths. 

/.«//■ 100. The birth place of ShXkya near the IlimAhiga, on the 
bank of the Bhagirathi (Tib. Skal-\dan-$king-tla), not far from Capila- 
vislu, (Tib. Ser-&lii/a-Othi.) 

Im/ 107-0. The king of Magadha, VimbasXba Subenika, oflers to 
SuJtKYA and his priests a support in all necessary things, as long as be 
shall live. 

Leaf 109. The five insignia of royalty (of VimbasXbaJ—1. An orna¬ 
mented pillow or throne. 3. An umbrella or parasol. S. A sword. 4. A 
chowrie of cow-tail, the handle beset with jewels. S. Particoloured shoes. 

Leaf 12.7. Terms for rousing or calling on the domestics, and giving 
them orders for making ready breakfast. 

Leaf 128. The history of a religious establishment of several large 
buildings (Tib. Gtaug~bg-k’kaHg, Sons. Vikar or Bikar} in a grove near 
Skrkvasti, in Kosala, by a rich landholder. Leaf 137. ShXkya is invited 
thither—^his journey—miracles that happened there at his arrival. 

Leaf 142. The king of Koeala, Gtsal-boyal, in a letter informs 
the king, ^as-Cttsamo-ma (Sans. Sudhodana) the father of SuiKVA, that 
his son has found the food of immortality, with which he is recreating all 
men. HU father, desirous to see him, sends several messengers to invite 
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him; they all eater inta hi* religious order—not one return* even to giro 
intelligence. At last, Chab-ka, his minister, begs leave to go him¬ 
self, and bring intelligence to him. He promises that, in every case, be 
will certainly come back. With a letter from the king he repairs to ShXrya 
at Skr^Kuti. He too becomes a convert to Buddhism, but he is per¬ 
mitted to go back, as a priest, to inform the king of these event*, and to 
predict that in seven days he shpiild sec his son at CapilavAslu. ShXkva’s 
instructions to Chab-ka how he should behave himself at Capilmittv, and 
answer, the king's inquiries, leaf 144. I-m/ 144. Comparison of great 
and small things. Preparations for the reception of ShXkva. 

Leaf 146. Orders from the king to his officers, to build in the Nya- 
grodha grove, sixteen large and sixty smaller rooms. ShXbya, with seve¬ 
ral of his disciples, goes to meet his father at Capilavielu. 

Leaf 149, Description of their meeting—their mutual compliments 
and conversation (in verse), leaf 160 to 152. Religious instructionthe 
ShUcya race adopts his religion, and from every family or house one per¬ 
son takes the religious character. The stories of several individuals of the 
family of SHtxYA. Leaf 164, NYE-viB-/rx'HOB, a barber of the SUkyae, 
enters into that religious order—acquires great perfection—he is the 
pretended compiler of the Jhdvi class. 

Leaf 171. The history of Kohudinya, one of Ute principal disciples 

of ShXkya, as also tliat of others. 

Leaf 242-3. Kun-Doah-vo (Sans. A'namda) is made the chief dis¬ 
ciple of ShXeya. 

Leaf 341. Lus-«p’haos-iiahi-bu MA-rtYBS-Dot* causes his father's 
(ViMBAAXaA’s) death. By whom he is comforted in hi* great troubies or 
anxieties. 

llrsqf 349. Lbas-jbyiii or Lhas-byik, one of SeX^ya’s censina—^his 
grant hatred and malice towards ShXsya. Several instance* l|uoteii, and 
many moral tales told by SbXxya, and applied to himself and to this 

V 
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LHAt-«STi8,—«r to tny other indivilnel: for under the name of Lbao-atin 
(S ana. Ditju>atta), ia frequently undentood any malicious character, or 
wicked Bum. 

Lerf 309. He circumstances of LRAS-tsriM’s proceedings to cause 
divisions among the disciples of SbIkya. Sereral stories are told and 
applied to Lbas-sbtin and to Ma-sutss-Doba, the king of Magadia, to 
show the ill consequences of bad morals. 

Lm/ 417 to 448. ShIeta’s moral instructions to the king of Magadka, 
MA-sKVBs-2>oaA; (many of them -neatly in the same words as above, in 
the 9nd volume of the Xhdvd, to Ma-sdoo.) 

Leqf 440. Lhab-sbviii’s further plots for injuring Oautama (ShXeya). 
Several stories and instructions. 

Aeq/* 470. Here ends the subject of “ causing divisions amongst the 
priestswhich terminates also the general subject of “ religious disci¬ 
pline” Tib. SUW-tw-GzJM, Sans. Fiaqya Vdslu. 

These four volumes of the Jhdvd collection were translated from the 
Indian or Sanscrit language in the Oth century of our era, by SabvajnvX- 
DBVA, ViDYA EABA FBABHA, and Bbabmaeaba, learned Pandits; the first 
and the third from Cashmir, the second from India; and by the Tib. 
Loltiva, Bondi JDPAL-ovt-iHCN-PO. They were afterwards corrected and 
set in order by the Indian Pandit Vioyaeaba Pbabha, and the Tib. Lottdvo, 
Bondi Bmtfao. 

In the neat four volumes of the IMva class, (from the Sth to the 8th 
inclusive, marited by die letters 4,«,w,q } is an enumeration of the several 
laws or rules, (Khriou) 933 in number, respecting the conduct of the 
priests (J>g*-Uang), and an explanation of those rules, in several detailed 
stories or parables. 

In the beginning of the 3th (or 4 Cfia) volume, from leaf 1 to 30, is 
the treatise on emancipatitm. (Sans. Protmoktko Siitra, lib. Sn-ior-tior~ 
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CotUtttU qf tke Treatite on Emancipation. 

Adoration of tlie All-knowing, or salutation to Bnddha —Praise and impor¬ 
tance of this Sitra .—^The several blessings arising from the practiec of 
good morals.—Celebration of the confession (Gco-thpoug), on every 
new and full moon.—Rehearsal of the established rules or precepts, pro¬ 
nounced by the chief (or other officiating) priests.—Exhortation to the 
priests to examine themselves and to confess their sins with a loud voice, if 
they have any.—The compendium or sum of the Enddhulic doctrine in%nc 
Mka thus, in Tibetan: 

wan#.. *V*^'V^*^*8*t T “ No Tico it to be coamitteds 

S^'N'ES'SW'jUlVitX'g t Virtas But pvffactijt b« pncUieil,— 

VSt'sisei | Snbdoe eatircly j our tboughU. 

l Tkn tbe doctrin of Buidkt." 

On leaf 30th. Commendation of the Banddha faitli, in the following 
two Slikac: in Tibetan : (vol. h, leaf ,30.) 

1. wsn 11 m: 

Q*(*f5®’lwSA<t'iS’«jSsi t Ql'«JS^'^-V«IVfVX,'i | 

I ^*i->tTTa *ix'8S «fX’Qfx n 

In English; 

** AritOy commence t new coarte of life—torn to tbe religion of Buddha, Conquer tbe 
hott of the lord of dettb (tbe ptttiont), tiitt tre like tn elrpbtnt in tbit mud-koute (the bodyjp 
(or conqner yoor ptttioot like tt tn elepbtol tubduet rvery tbing noder hit feel, in t tuoddy 
like); wlioerer hot lired t pure or chtite lifp, according to tbe proeepU of tbit Dtilru tlitll 
be free from trtDiuiigrtUotii tnd tball put tn end to til bit miicrict." 

An assertion follows that the Prntimolaka Siilra has Wn recommended 
by each of the seven last Bnddhat, who are styled here the seven Banddha 
champions (Tib. Dpah-ro, Sans. I tra, Eng. (.hampion or Hero.) Tlie 
names of those seven Buddhas, on the With leaf, arc thus given in 
Tibetan: 1. Rnam-par-Gxigs, 2. GUng-lor-ehan. 3. Thamt-rhad-nhyob. 
4. HA'Aor-i’a-H>i^. S. Gser-fhub. «. Hod s, nog. 7. Hhdkya-l hub-pa. 
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lliey correspond to the Sanscrit: 1. Vipathgi. 2. SiVkt, 3. VuheAbku, 
4. Kakutumda. S. Ktmakarmwni. 9. Kiikgapa. 7. Shikga Mtmi. 

From the 30th leaf of the 3th (or 4 Cka) Tolnme to the end of the 
8th (or 8, Nya) volume, is contained the “ explanation of the religions 
discipline,” (Sans. ViaSga vibkamga, (better Vibkiga,) Hdaf-ea-nuni- 
par-libged-pa'.) 

In these four volumes, are several stories of immoral actions, com¬ 
mitted by some one of the religious persons belonging to the disciples of 
ShXkya. The Clime, generally, becomes divulged amuigst the people, who 
blame the conduct of the priests. SatavA is informed afterwards of the 
fact. The delinquent is cited before the congregation; confesses his fault; 
and is rebuked by ShXxya: who then explains the immorality of the 
act, makes a law thereupon, and declares thtt whoever shall vkdate it, 
shall be treated as a transgressor. 

The stories, in general, are of little importance, and many of them 
too indecent to be introduced here. 

The two hundred and fifty-three rules to be strictly observed by the 
priests CDgi-eloag) are of five kinds, {at there are five kinds of sins or 
faults provided against in those rules.) 

1. There are some for the violation of which they are expelled from 
the Older. Such are the laws or rules against adultery or, in general, for¬ 
nication ; robbery or stealing; murder or destruction of animal life; and 
the giving out (or selling) of human doctrine as a divine revelation. 

3. By the violation of a second class of rules, they become outcasts 
from the priesthood, or are degraded. Such crimes are—the emissio 
seminis; indecent behavionr, immodest talk; the causing of divisions 
amongst the priests; the blaming of the secular state, &c. Ac. 

3. In the 3rd class are reckoned thirty faults;—as the keeping or 
wearing of more clothes than is permitted—neglecting to wear religiaiis 
garments—the deposition of them at any place, &c.—prohibited mat eria ls 
for clotb4s, Icc. 
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4. In the 4tb cIom are enumerated ninety faults. 

9. Hie 9th kind of faults or sins are such as must be confessed. 
Besides these rules, are numerous instructions regarding decent behaviour, 
ilress—attitude or posture of the body—manner of eating and drinking, 
and when giving religious instruction to others. 

On leaf 30 to 32. Praise of religious discipline in general, (in verse.) 

From leaf 33 to 74. Several stories on fornication or adultery. 
J?j!ANO-BYiN, a priest, commits adultery. ShXsva is informed of the 
fact. He is cited—rebuked—and expelled. A rule is made that tlienre- 
fofth all adulterers shall be exiiellctl. The circumstances of this story 
may lie seen, leaf 33 to 40, together witli tlie terms ShXkva used in 
rebuking the guilty 

I'rom leaf 74. On stealing or robbery. 

Anecdotes—kinds and modiheations of theft—sevcml instances of 
cheating, tricks and frauds including the duties at eustoiu-houses, Ac. 

1m/ 105. There are likewise several instances, how traders have 
defrauded the custom-houses, in putting some of their precious things into 
the bags of tlic monks. 

Lmf 155 to 100. The consc<|ucnces of lust and theft—fabulous his¬ 
tory of the origin of evil in tlie world. 

From leaf 102 to 230. Several stories of suicide and poisoning 
amongst the monks, or of causing theinselves to be slain or dejirived of 
life, out of grief or despair, upon hearing of the various kinds of miseriia 
or calamities of life. ShXkya prohibits discoursing on the miseries of 
life, so as to bring others to desperation thereby.* ** 

Leaf 270 to 274. Pretended supernatural knowledge attributed to tlie 
communication or inspiration of any divinity. Terms for rebuking such 
pretenders. 

* For > limilsr story, mo AiuvorUi't DicUoswy asdor Brjnitt ia Uu Iiutn JV«B. 
jnf. 

**H«hcmai,r ffcU—pfcw »f Cyr—vhRdtfpliftd IW mUrtim lift wllb fKb pIr^mbcr, Ih*! MttrRl 
•ttw UkPBMttRt Iw Ml sf xkam ; Cm- r«Mwa bt «m cmmmrM b| PklMijr to 4ticottr*« to laort m 
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Ltaf 300. Sereral women of respectable families, at Shrimuti, yisit 
the Vihan (colleges and halls) in a garden near that city, conducted by 
Ch’har-ka. a priest, who tells them whose FiAort and halls they 
are, with some biographical notices. His immodest behaviour. The 
stories of several immoral actions, by which a priest loses his character or 
rank, and becomes an outcast from the priesthood. On making dissensions 
amongst the priests. 

Tlieie are thus in this volume 439 leaves, the 30 first of which are 
occupied by the Treatise on Emancipation, in two books, 700 Slikat. The 
rest of the volume contains the first books of the “ Explanation of 
Religious Discipline.” 


The 0th (oB » Chha) volume, 

Containimff ttcmtg-one books, or 431 leaves. 

Continuation of the subject (begun towanls the end of the 5th volume) 
on causing divisions amongst the priests. Ehas-bvin's endeavours to 
seduce the disciples of ShXkya to his party. 

Lea/ 34. ShAkya visits Knus/iambki. and takes his lodgings in the 
Gdangs-chan-gyi-kua-Hgah-ra-va (Sans. (ihos'havaty6.r&ma );—stories of 
discontentment. The disciples of ShAkya, on account of their being of 
different tribes, families, houses. &c., ate likened to an assemblage of all 
sorts of leaves fallen from the trees, in autumn, and brought togetner by 
the wind. 

Leaf 57 to 61. The priests of ShXkya are said to have so many 
clothes that for each business they make use of a different suit; and that, 
througit dressing and undressing themselves, they have little leisure 
to read and study. They are prohibited from keeping superfluous gar¬ 
ments or clothes. Several rules concerning superfluous clothes and other 
utensils of the priests. As also, rules concerning the wearing, and omit¬ 
ting religious garments, and depositing them or utensils at any place. 
Leaf 81 to 83. 
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Lta/ 03 to 143. Rules ronccming the washing of clothes. Several 
stories told of the uncleanness of the priests. The birth of Shasya. 
Correspondence between 6'sai.-soyal, the king of Komla, and Zas- 
Gtsano the father of ShAsya. Leaf 102. A letter from Zas-Gtaanu 
to ShAsya —his life—he is invited—be visits his father. Dialogue (in 
verse) between them. Lta/ 110-MI. Description how the AViAAyo rare 
adopted Buddhism. Ltaf\^\. Expressions of enthusiasm, devotion and 
joy uttered by five hundred of the relations of ShAkya, upon their being 
instructed in his doctrine. 

From Leaf 333 to 431, or the end of tlic volume, are several stories 
on hoarding or laying up stores,—on tying and fulsehood,—and on ridi¬ 
culing or despising otliers. 

The 7th (oa a Ja ) volume of the Balm class. 

CmtainUg tweulg books, (from the 43d to the 03d) aad 440 leaves. 

In this volume is the rontinuntion of the stories of several faults or 
slight crimes committed by the priests. Such faults are reckoned ninety 
in number. The same are introduced into the Sanscrit and TilM-tao die- 
tionariea; but, since they are of little im|>ortance, it is unnecessary to 
specify them in this place. The Sanscrit generical name for this class of 
faults, is Shuddha prigash chittakah. Tib. iJtiHg-bged-lllMih-zhig, 
English: “ what are mere faults, or venial faults". The volume eoin- 
mences with stories on abuse or foul language (Hp‘Ayd-t'n.) and ends with 
narratives regarding culpable priests, that had been ordained (or made 
Gihmgs) before they bad reached the age of twenty. 

The 8th (ob g -Vyo,) volume of the DsUva class. 

Cosdainissg 31 books, (from the 03rd to the 83rd inclusive,) and 417 leava. 

This volume is filled with the continuatum of stories on faults or 
slight crimes of the same kind with those in the preceding volume. It 
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commenrps with the narration of a fault committed b)' digging the ground, 
and ends with anecdotes on the adjustment and quelling of quarrels and 
disputes. 

The 0th (ob Ta) volvue of the Dulva class, in 483 leaves. 

Tliis volume regards the nuns or female religious persons of the 
HauiMha faith. The subjects arc the same as those of the lust four volumes, 
for the priests. And the stories are told in the same terms, with the excep¬ 
tion of some additions and applications. 

From lea/ 1 to .30, in 2 books, is the treatise on emancipation, for the 
jiriestesscs (delongma). Sans. Jlkikshuni pratimoksha Sutra, Tib. D^fc- 
uloni'-muki-so-sor-l'liar-jMhi-yiilo. (Sec the beginning of the uth volume). 

From leaf 30 to 483 or to the end of the volume, in 28 hooks, is the 
“ Fxplanation of the religions discipline of the priestesses," Sans. Jlkikshuni 
Vinni/a tibhaiiga, (or Vtbh&ga) Tib. Yine-vlimg-maktAulul-i a-tunm-par- 
\\bijed-pa; in the same manner, order, and in the same tvords, as in the 
former four volumes; with the exception of some stories, and a few 
instances not mentioned there. 

X,f<(/'01. MA-ritvFj-Z>OBA, (Sans. AjItasiutbc) the king of MagaHha. 
How and by whom he is comforted after he had caused the death of his 
father ViubasXka. 

Litaf 78 to 87. Stories ot several religious persons having put an end 
to their lives, out of despair, her^ 83. Several kinds of robbers. 

Lea/ 108 to too. £bou-X>gau-ho, a priestess or nun, the pattern of 
a lewd, cunning and wicked woman. There are several stories under her 
name, in this volume. 

Jjeaf 193. Lhas-byin, one of ShXkya’s cousins, the model of a malig¬ 
nant and rancorous pet son. How he endeavours to acquire the knowledge 
of the magical art, or of performing prodigies. He applies to ShXkva— 
and, upon his refusal, to his principal disciples. They all refuse to instruct 
him. He is advised by each of thm first to acquire true and useful 
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knowledge. He endeavoura to excite diggengiong, and to make divisions 
among the priests— as also among the priestesses, through 5bom-Ooah-mo. 

Leaf 216. Stories on the multiplicity of clothes and garments of the 
female religious persons. Prohibitions against them by ShIsya. 

Lea/ 272. The king of Kaiiaga sends to 6’sal-soyal. the king of 
Komla, a piece of fine linen cloth, as a present. It comes afterwards into 
the hands of Gtsuo-Doah-mo, (a lewd or wicke<l jmestess) she puts it 
on, appears in public, but, from its thin texture, seems to be naked. The 
priestesses are prohibited from accepting or wearing such thin clothes. 

Leaf 282. Mention is made of the four Vedas of the Bralimans. Leaf 
284-5. Several terms peculiar to the loom, and to other mechanical 
arts, ore enumerated. Defects in the body of a nun. Censure of others. 
Leaf 286. Moral tales on secret slander. 

Leaf 302. Several parts of the Dulvi class enuracratc<1. 

Leaf 331. Kun-tu-rgyu, “ going every where,” (Sans. Parivri^jaka) is 
said to be the same with Orangs-chan, (Sans. St'iHk'hya). 

Leaf .362. Names of several diseases. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with stories respecting the conduct of the nuns. Several rules to 
be learnt and observed. The scene of all these stories is, in general, Mayaa- 
yod, (Sans. Sirivasli in Kosala). 

The five last volumes (marked with the letters «, *, w, 8, and s of the 
Tib. alphabet) were translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan, first, (in the 
Oth century) by Jinamitba, a pandit of Cashmir, of the Vaibhashika philo¬ 
sophical sect, and by KLOHi-aoYAL-jlfTs'HAN, a Tibetan Lolskva, or interpre¬ 
ter. Other translators also are mentioned. 

Tenth and eleventh ( a T’Ao. and 8 Da) volumes op the DuM, 

Tn 60 hooks, of which the lOM volunu coasains 17. or 324 leaves—and the 
lUA, 33 books, or 708 leaves. 

These volumes are entitled in 

Tibetan:— llcU-va-p'hrass-ts’hees-kyi-Gzhi. Sanscrit:— Viniyd Kthu- 
draka Vastn. 

EngUab:—“ Miscdloneoua minntue on religious discipline.” 

X 
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The 10th Tolame, after the title of these two yolumes has been expressed, 
commences by—"reyerence to the All-knowing.” The subject is then set 
forth in three stanzas, as—things relating to the discipline and conduct of 
the religious persons of the BttMhut sect, and the manners and customs 
of the people of Central India, the scene of the seyeral acts described 
in the Dulva. 

Leaf a. Sanos-soyas-Bchom-zdan-hdas (ShIkya,) at Ymtgt-fa<lum 
(Sans. Vaithali, or Viskali, Ptyiga of the ancients, the modem AUahar 
had). That city is inhabited by the Ltekahjii race. Descriptions of its 
gardens or orchards, music, gymnastic exercises, baths. The disciples of 
ShXkva incur scandal there by rubbing themseWes with tiles or bricks 
with too great a noise. They are prohibited by ShXkva firom robbing 
tbemselyes with tiles, except their feet. 

Leaf 5. ShXkya at Mi^im-yod (Sans. Shrivasli), Forbidden to rub 
themselves with dsh-gills, instead of tiles or bricks;—to anoint themselves 
with fragrant substances, except when prescribed by the physician. What to 
do with the fragrant substances that are offered them by their pious followers. 

JLen/' 7. Mention is made of some fanes or chapels, (Sans. Chaitga, 
Tib. McA'Aod-r/en) where the hair or nails of Buddlut are deposited, 
and reverenced as sacred things. 

Leaf 11. Seals are permitted to the priests—excesses in regard to 
seal-rings (Tib. Sor-Gdub-rgya). They are forbidden to have them of 
gold, silver, or precious stones. They are prohibited from wearing rings. 
But they may keep seals or stamps made of copper, brass, bell-metal, 
ivory, horn—excesses in regard to the figures cut on them. 

Lt<\f 12. A man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp, 
a circle with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the 
founder of the Vihara (Tib. Qlsag-lag-khaag). A layman may have either 
a full length human figure or a head cut on his signet. 

Lea/ 25. Predictions by ShXkya and by a gymnosophist, of a child 
that was to be bom. Its miraculous birth. It is named “ fire-bom" 

( M*-dkgi$). His education and adventures. 
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Loff 88. The Teracity of a Buddha ia expreaeed thus:—" the moon, 
together with the hosts of stars, may fall down; the earth, together with 
the mountains and forests, may lift itself up into the void space above; 
the vast ocean may be dried up; but it is impossible that the great hermit 
{Mahd Stwmaid) should tell a falsehood.” 

£«a/S8to61. Several false charges or calumnies at Ya»gs-pa-ckan, e»- 
pecially that of lAchabgi-ch’hea-po. The priests of ShXkya were wont to put 
under ban or interdiction any person, or family, according to the following 
ceremony:—In their congregation, after having been informed of the facts, 
they turned an alms-dish or goblet, with the mouth downwards; declar¬ 
ing by that act, that thenceforth none should have communication with 
him or his house, (according to the text, no one should enter his house, 
neither sit down there, nor take alms from him, nor give him religious 
instruction.) After reconciliation had been made, the ban was token off, 
by replacing the alms-dish. 

Lea/ 64 to 66. ShXkya prohibits his disciples from learning music, 
dancing and singing, or visiting places where they arc exhibited. Several 
stories are told of the practices of the religious persons. 

Lea/ 105. The use of garlick is interdicuid to the priests, except when 
prescribed as a medicine—how to be used there. 

Lea/ 111. Permission to keep umbrellas. Excesses regarding, by 
using too costly stuffs,—adding too many trimmings,—or adorning the 
handles of them with gems, pearls, and precious metals. 

Lea/ 141 to 144. The king of Kotala, (?sal-soyal, being dethroned 
by his son, /Tp’haos-sxyes-po, goes to Rijagriha, to Ma-skyes-/>oba, king 
of ilfagodAa,—alights in a grove or garden near that city, l)elonging to the 
king, and sends him intelligence of his arrival. The king of Magadha orders 
preparations for receiving him solemnly. But in the mean time be dies in 
the garden, suddenly, from indigestion, caused by an immoderate use of 
turnips and fresh water. His funeral. SuixYA's instruction to the king 
of Magadha. 
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Lmf 145 to 160. Ifp'iiAOS-fKYES-po, the king of Ko$ala, at the 
instigation of Mala Qnod, makes frequent attacks on the Skikya race at 
Ser-nkga (Suns. Capila) at last he takes their city and massacres many of 
tiiem. Those that escaped, dispersed themselves in the hills ; many of 
them arc said to have gone to Nepil. During that war, a certain Shikga, 
ShAhpaka is banished from Capita. At his parting request, ShAkva grants 
him, in an illusory manner, some hairs of his head, some nail-parings, and 
teeth. He goes to a country called Bagvd or Vagad, is made king tbere, 
and builds a fane or chapel (San. Chaitya, Tib. 'Ulch'kod-rtea) for those 
holy relics, called afterwards the fane or chapel of ShAmpaka, fea/" 149-150. 

Leaf 160. The death of //p'liAos-saves-po. caused by a conflagration. 
Belation of ibe circumstances that preceded it. 

Leaf 182-183. Gautami' (>!fKYE'-Dcviii-J3oAOMO-CH'HEN-Mo) and 
500 other nuns die. Earthquake and other miracles that accompanied 
that event. A moral talc upon their former religious merits told by 
SiiAaVA, leaf IBS. 

Leaf 202 to 248. ShAkya gives tc Doau-vo (Sans. Nanda) instruc¬ 
tions and lessons on several subjects, especially on the state of existence 
in the womb, and the gradual formation of the human body. 

Leaf 273. Instruction how to build and cover a fine house. After 
which to the end, or to leaf 324, there arc many short stories, respecting 
the conduct, dress, victuals, &r. of the religious persons. 

Elevcsth (ob «, Da) volume op the Dulva, 

In 708 leaves and 33 books, counting from the IBM to the eotk inclusive. 

Subject ;—The title of this and of the preceding volume (miscellaneous 
minutiis on religious discipline) evinces the nature of the materials to 
be found here. They are of little consequence, except a few allusions 
to events, persons, customs, maruiers, places or countries. Iliese vtdnmes 
are mostly filled up with religious instructions, rules for the conduct 
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of the priests, and their several transgressions. Nve'-vAr-wk'iior (Sons. 
Upau), the supposed compiler of the Dutva collection puls i|uestions 
to ShIkva how he is to act in such and such cases and receives his 
instructions thereon. 

Lea/1-2. DoAH-vo(San8.NANDA).a pric-stwitliSHJthv v at M»v«»-yod 
(Sans. Skrdcasli), receives from his former wife, .Hzanc-mo, from Xer-ski/a 
(Sans. Capita) several finely bleached clothes calendered or glazed with ivory. 

Zm/ 53. When wood is not procurable to burn a dead l)ody, neither 
is there any river to throw the corpse into, it may be buried. 

Lea/ The death of Sh/(rihi-bi'. SiiiaVA’s reflections on him. A 
Mch'hod-Tlen (Sans. Chailya) is built over his remains by a rich landholder 
at ShrArasti, and an anniversary festival established in his memory. The 
king of Kosala orders that, at the celebration of lliose festivals, merchants, 
who come from other countries, shall jiay no duties or tuxes, leaf t)U. 

126-127. Katyahi-bu (Sans. Katvayana) becomes the dis¬ 
ciple of SntKVA, who tells him how other philosophers arc in two extremes, 
and that he (Shj(kya) keeps a middle way. lie acquaints him with some 
of his principles, especially with the four great truths, and the twelve 
casual concatenations. 

J.MM/ 130. KItvXyana, with 300 other priests, is sent by Shakya 
to convert to his doctrine the king of Up’ha/r>-Tgpal* (f*TUM-Po-BAB- 
A'.s'vng)!' together with bis consorts, son, and officers. He passes on 
his way through Kauya-kubja, a place where he had an acquaintance, 
a Brahman, who was dead at that time. The story of that Brahman's 
daughter, with the beautiful hair. His arrival, how he was received by the 
king. His successes there. How the king afterwards married the damsel. 
Anecdotes regarding. Lea/ 104. He erects Vihari and makes several 
donations to the companions of KXtvXvana. Lea/ 197 to 207. Mtmy 
witty sayings (in verse). Leaf 207 to 200. Tlie ten powers of Bauddhn. 

* Stas. COi/afoai or Oi(^ia, in Jt/iUca. 

Sus. Prttdyoi*: (colled the potsiootta or emel.) 

Y 
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LtaJ in Various defects of the human body are enumerated in 
veree. Such as huTe them, prohibited from being received into the 
religious order oi ShXkya. 

Ltaf 330 to 353. Account of the great prodigies exhibited by 
Shj(kva, at Shravasti in Koaala. The six Mu-st^i-ehan (Sans, tirthika) 
teachers, being discontented with the treatment they meet with from the 
king, the officers, the brahmans, and the people in general, (who all show 
much favour to Gautama and his followers,) so that they can' hardly gain 
their livelihood, endeavour to vie with Gautama in exhibiting prodigies, 
to show their skill and pawcr. They are defeated :—for shame some 
of them put an end to their existence, others retire to the hills on the 
north of India. Ltaf 348, the great astonishment of all at the miracles 
of Gautama, -their applause. 

Leaf 353 to 307. The story of Bskyed-pa a king in Lm-hp’hagt 
and other talcs ( Sans. Videka) told by ShXkya,— political intrigues. The 
farther history of the before mentioned six teachers. 

l^af 370 The story of Sman-ch'hik, the son of Gang-po in a town 
of Pnrna kachka a hilly country. Leaf 331 to 335. Sho-shum-pa, a 
cunning woman. Ingenious stories of female craft. Leaf 330. Mention 
made of the Vibal-g*i»ata river, on the banks of which tlie priests of 
SnixYA used to exercise themselves. 

Leaf 336. ShXkva in the Ifj/agrodka grove (near Ser-tkga Sans. 
Capita). Gautami', with 500 other women of the ShXkya race, goes to 
ShXkva, and begs of him to receive them into the religious order. He will 
not permit it, and recommends to them to remain in the secular state, to 
wear clean clothes. They will not desist. They follow him afterwards 
in his peregrination through the Br^ country to Ifadika. They beg him 
again and again to receive them. At last, on the request of Kvn-miah-vo, 
(Sans. A'nanda) he permits them to take the religious character. Several 
rules and iiMtructions respecting the orda of nuns. Various stories of 
these females that happened mostly at Miqwii-yoif (Sans. SMmuti), 
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Ltitf 488 to S24. The story of Padma-(nyino-po, a celebrated Brah¬ 
man, at Udsd-pa-ht'AiM-pa, in Kotala. (This is repeated from the K'ha 
volume of the Ihdva, leaf 155 to 192, whence the general tenor may 
be gathered.) 

Ltirf 6»l. ShXkya in his peregrination proceeds to Oyad-yul, the 
country of the Champions, and at lUm-cAaa, (the grassy, so called 
from the htaha grass,) the modem Cdmnn or Kimarupa, in Auam, anci¬ 
ently the residence of the great king Kusha-ckam, stays for a certain 
time, under two SiUa trees. 

Lea/ 591. The circumstances that preceded the death of ShXhya. 

Leaf 636 to 636. The death of ShAkya. The principal acts of his life 
enumerated by Hod-<S'runo to Vyab-byed, an officer of the king of ^fa■ 
gadka, who instructs him how to inform the king of his decease (by repre¬ 
senting, in pictures, the several scenes of his life.) Reflections on lilc, by 
several gods. The funeral raises disputes among eight tribes or cities, on 
account of the relics (Sku-Gdu»g) of ShAbya. They arc pacified by 
having each their share. Chaityas are built for those relics.* 

Lea/ 667. After the death ofSiiXKVA, Hoo-iruno, (Sans. KXsiiyapa) 
becomes head of the sect. By his direction, five hundred accomplished 
priests, (Sana. Arhan, Tib. D^ra-BcAom-po.) assemble in a place called 
the cave of the NyagrodhaUee, near Rijagriha, and moke the hist compila¬ 
tion of the doctrine taught by SiUkya. The Mdo-siie or Sutra class, is 
compiled by Kun-Boah-vo, (Sans. A’nanda) The Dulvi (Sano. VinAya,) 
by Nyl'-vab-Br’hob (Sans. Ui*ai.i), the Ma-mo, or Cfihos-Mnonpa- 
Udtod (Sans. Abhidharma) by Hod-sruno (Sans. KXshyapa.; He pre¬ 
sides over the sect for several years, appoints Kcn-Boab-vo bis successor, 
and dies on tne JBya-gag-tkang hill neair Rijagrika. Leaf 670. 

Lea/OM Kun-Boah-vo (Sans. A’nanda) arter having been for many 
years the head of the Bauddha sect, intrusU the doctrine of SiiXrya to 
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SBAMJtHi-ooa-CHiM, appoints him his succeMor, and dies in the nuddle of 
the Ganges (on an imagihary island) between Ym^$-pa-€hm and Afo- 
gadha. His body is divided into two parts. The one is taken by the 
Liehabyi race at Yangi-pa-ehan, who erect a Chiutya to contain it; 
the other part by the king of Magadha, who likewise bailds a Chaitya, 
at Skga-tn&r-b* (Sana. PAtaUjmtra) over bis share of reUcs. 

Leaf eat. Nvi-nabI'Gvno is received into the rdigions order by 
KoM-JDo.tB'VO; is ordained and instructed how to introduce the faith 
into CAtkmir, as it had been foretold by Shskys, Uaf 688. How he 
civilized the Serpent race and their chief Huluta :—^how he planted 
and blessed the saffron there, and how he laid the foundation of the 
Banddha religion in the Ci$kmir country, one hundred years after the 
death of Sbj(kya, who had mentioned that country, as a suitable place for 
dwelling and contemplation. 

Le<^ 890. Sbahabi-oos-cbam intrusts the Banddha doctrine to Nye'- 
rsAS;—he to Dhitiea ;—he to Nao-po— and he to Legs-JITt'hong. 

One hundred and ten years after the death of Shakya the priests at 
Ya»g>-pa-chan violate in many respects his precepts.—Many disputes 
ahout trifles.—At last, seven hundred accomplished priests (Sana. Arkan, 
Tib. Dgra-bchom-pa) make a new compilation of the Bauddha works, 
to which was given, (something similar to our SeptuaginI,) the name of 
'Bdwt-hTgyiu-ga»g-dag-par-Bi^od-pa, “ that has been very clearly expressed 
by the seven bendred' (accomplished priests.) 

Thus ends the 11th volume, translated (in the 9th century) by Vidya- 
BABA PBABHA, Bnd Dbabma Shbi frabha, pandits from India, and by the 
Tibetan La-bdva (interpreter) Bande-Dpal-Hbyob. On the three last 
leaves, from 708 to 708, are some remarks on the defects of these two 
volnmee (by a Lama, NAM-JlfB’BAH-oBAOs in the monastery of SHor-lhaagnot 
far from TetU-Utm-po) such as obsolete terms, had translation, iucomet 
teat, repetition of stories told before, &c. He advances sev^al reasons, 
Vhy the sacred volumes have been left in this state by the ancient reviewers. 
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TimurrB ams TBiBriEimi (or Na, aoa nPa) voldmu or the Ihitti. 
T%e fir$i ka$ 4SS, th$ but leacu. Tkerean in the two m^imatUbookt. 

TMe, Saos. Fimdjfa Uttara granlha. Tib. VUnl-va-Ozkung-ibma. 

Eng. “ The chief text-book (or last work) of religious discipline.” 

Sn^eet, Nvs-vXE-int'HUR CSans. Uvtu) the supposed compiler of the 
Diih» collection, puts to SiiixrA several special cases, as to which class 
of transgressions particular faults or sins should be referred; or whether 
it be lawfhl to do or use such and such a thing. And ShXkya answers 
him as to each. He addresses ShXe ya, by the term Btsnn-pa. “ Reverend I'* 

NYX-vin-Hx’HOB, in this last volume, is always mentioned by his 
Indian name UrXu, except in the eleven first books, which form a dis¬ 
tinct work. At the end of this volume are the words Upalu-ktin-dru-pa 
tdeogt-n ,—“ all the queries of UpXli are ended or finished.” 

The names of the translators or pandits of these two volumes are 
not mentioned. It is merely stated that they were translated in the time 
of KLeHi-aoYAi.-ilfTB’aAN, a celebrated interpreter. 

Calcutta, 4tk September, 1831. 


T may here close my Analysis of the Dtdvk collection, from the tenor of 
which may in some measure be judged what is to be found in the remaining 
eighty-seven volumes of the Kakgjfur. Of the whole of this voluminous 
compilation 1 have, however, prepared a detailed Amdysis vrith occasional 
translations of such passages as excited curiosity, particularly the relation 
of the Life and Death of SbXkya. The wliole are deposited in manuscript 
among the archives of the Asimic Society, and will at any time be available 
to the scholar, who may also consult the first volume of the Society's Journal, 
page 373, for a general view of their contents by the lau. Secretary, 
Professor Wilson. 

aoa October, 1836. 


a 
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III. 


ON THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
IN NEPAL, 

wrra SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL COURTS, EXTENT OF TBEIB 
JURISDICTION, AND MODES OF PROCEDURE. 


By B. H. HODGSON, E»o. 

BrUttk aoMol to Nfril. 


This subject is one that poss e ss e s much inteiest whether for the legiriator, 
the historian, or the philosopher. In Hindust&n we look in Yoin for any 
traces of Hindh legislation or government. Tlie Moslem conquerars Iiave 
everywhere swept them away, and substituted their own practices and 
doctrines for those of the conquered. Even in R&jputfina, it may be 
doubted whether wc have the pure and uumixcd practices of Hindu legis* 
lators and judges, or whether their necessary connection and intercourse 
with Muhammedan governments have not more or less modified their notions 
on these subjects, and introduced changes more or less considerable. But 
in Nepfil at least we may be sure that noAing of this kind has occurred. 
Separated till very recently from any intercourse with Hindust&n, shut up 
within their mountain fastnesses, the Nep&lese have been enabled to pre- 
awve their institutiona in all their Hindfi purity; nnd undoubtedly, if we 
wish to enquire what ate Ae features the Hindfi system juruprudence, 
it is in Nep&l we must seek for the answer. 
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Hr. BoootOM it the. flnt who hat enaUed ua to obtain aomethiog like 
m piedie and praetkal riev of thia omplex anbject He baa acquiied tiia 
knoiriedge by dint of painful peraeTorance in aubmitting repeated writtot 
inteirogatoriea to indiridnala who had either prerioualy filled, or were then 
filling, the firat jadkial ritoationa in Nepil. Theae indmduala gave 
written anawera to hk inquiriea; and t'lwn rarioua modrea they might 
be preanmed to meek out fairly. One of theae peraona preaided for many 
yeeit with a high reputation for ability orer the Supreme Court of Juatioe 
at Kathmindu. Another waa the preaott DkarmUUkiri of Nepil, a 
Brahman of great and rariona acqniiemmta, and, from hia aituation, fiuni- 
Imr with the legal adminiatration of the country. 

Ibe information thua obtained waa recorded by Mr. Howhion, and 
tranamitted by him to the Ghrremor General in the form of a literal trana* 
lation of the queationa and their anawera; to which were added, at aeparaie 
timee, aereral aa|q>lementary papera containing the reault of hia own local 
obaervation and reaearch. The Goremor General deemed the information 
collected by Mr. Hodoson of aufficient interest and importance to authmiae 
ita pnblicati<m. 

In attempting to arrange theae raluaUe materiala in a more connected 
and ayatanatk form, any alterationa or omiaaiona in the original text hare 
been acrupuloualy aroided, which might peAapa haxard the correctneaa of 
the detaila, or by from their freihneaa diminiah their chance of 

intereat with the eameat enquirer. 

Some of the more remarkaWe featurea of the Hindfi ayatem of juria- 
prudence aeem to call for notice in theae prelimina^ linea, if only for the 
pnrpoae of drawing the reader'a attention to the aubject, and fumiahing 
him with an inducement, perhape, to enter on an enquiry that promiaee 
well to reward any attention beatowed upon it 

The judicial ayatem of the Nipdleae appean to differ from our Euro¬ 
pean aratem in haring no aeparate juriadictiona or modea of proceeding 
for criminal triab and ctrilauita. Of the fear Central Conrta, aa well aa of 
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those of the provinces, each is competent to the dispatch of either business, 
and in the forms established there appears little distinguishable. Another 
feature of difference, and a highly important one, is the application of the 
trial by ordeal to the decisions of civil suits, where there is a want of evi¬ 
dence both oral and written. . A third feature in which it differs from that 
of Europe is, the compelling the convicted criminal to confess; he being 
subjected to the torture of whipping till the desired result is obtained, 
without which he may not receive the full punishment of his offence. 
But the most peculiar feature of the system is that which belongs to it as 
the code of a Hindd people, I allude to the great importance attached to 
questions of caste, the cognizance of these being restricted to the highest 
Court (the Inta Ckapli), in whatever part of the kingdom the subject matter 
originate. It may be doubted whether the system followed in all these 
Courts might not be improved by a closer approximation to European 
practice, but of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it. as compar¬ 
ed at least with English jurisprudence, there can be as little doubt that we 
should do well to take a lesson from them. 

Thus, the Nip&lese are not so avorse to receive proof of a criminal's 
guilt as we are. Provided he be proved guilty, they are not very particular 
as to the means. They consider in fact that the business of a judge is 
not to screen a criminal, but to convict him, and they deem the most satis¬ 
factory conviction of all, the voluntary confession of the criminal. Another 
particular which we might with great advantage adopt from them is, the 
celerity of their proceedings. No delay is ever suffered to take place as 
soon as a complaint is made, or information given ; the parties with their 
witnesses are sought for, and, as soon as produced, the investigation pro¬ 
ceeds at once to a conclusion. A third point worthy of our imitation 
is, their reception of each party's story in civil suits as told by 
himself, or of the prisoner's defence in criminal cases, without allowing 
a third i>erson by bis studied glosses to come between the judge and the 
truth. They appear to be sensible that manner as well as matter are to be 
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regarded, when we desire to judge of the good faith with which a 
statement is made. 

In other particulars the Nep&lese system appears to partake of 
tlie excellencies and defects of our own. Thus the prisoner in criminal 
cases has always the privilege of confronting his accusers, and of cross- 
examining them ; while on the other hand, in civil suits they have (consi¬ 
dering the poverty of the country) as excellently g^duated a scale of pick¬ 
ing the pockets of both plaintiff and defendant, as is to be found in the 
practice of our own “ reason-made-perfect" system.* 

There ate other valuable peculiarities of the Nepiiiesc system which 
deserve to be particularly noticed. Thus, it will be remarked, that the 
Courts seek in the first instance to reconcile parties, or to refer matters in 
dispute to arbitration. This natural and highly advantageous system, only 
recently made the practice of the English Courts, has prevailed in N^pAI 
for ages. Again, tliere are no rules of exclusion in regard to evidence. All 
is taken and rated only for what it is worth. Neither is there any restriction 
against parties becoming witnesses in their own causes,—speaking under 
similar penalties for false evidence as ordinary or external w itiiesses. 

Oaths are very sparinglyused, and in general rather as substitutes for 
evidence than as a means of validating it. Tliis indeed is the most ancient 
and almost the universal acceptation of testimony on oath. It prevents as 
a consequence, in regard to witnesses, the adventitious crime of peijury or 
oath-breaking, leaving the more simple crime of falsc-witness in its place. 
But one of the chief practical benefits of the system lies in the sparing 
emploj/ment of records, which are never used for trivial objects. This is a 
chief cause of the quick dispatch of business which signalizes the N^piil 
Courts, and effectually prevents arrears of business:—a markcti contrast 
to our own Indian system wherein an over-weaning attachment to record 
is the source of dreadful expence and delay of justice. 


Ls* is lbs psrfsetisB e( ressos. 
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Tlie Nip&l Courts again arc always sitting. They have neither 
vacations nor terms. This, too, and the extreme simplicity of the forms 
of procedure, which are full of reason and of efficacy, are principal causes 
of the quick dispatch of business. 

The peculiar constitution of the Nep&lese paachayel might furnish use¬ 
ful hints for its introduction under our Government, where hitherto it has 
not been found to work well; nor does tlie extension of the jury system to 
the Mofussil Courts promise to meet so clearly the habits and ideas of the 
people, as this simple and primitive organ of the administration of justice.* 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEpXl. 

I. Courts at the Capital. 

There are four courta of justice Sahhd) at Kathmand6. The 

first and chief is called Kot SittgA; the 2d fnia Chapli { the 3d T&ks^r; and 
the 4th Dftansdr: 


§ 2. Jurisdiction. 

“ t There are no regular limits placed to the jurisdiction, personal or 
local, of these courts, nor indeed of any court in N^p&l Offences, how¬ 
ever, involving the loss of life or limb, or confiscation of a man’s whole 
substance, can be decided only in the Inta Chapli, whereto they must 
be nt once transferred, for trial as well as sentence, if they originate in any 


* Tbe nbove remirk* w«re for the most p^rt penned by the Into CnpUin HtasKRT, into 
whoee hands the Toluminonn AlliS. were pUced by Mr. Secretary Swintom, in order to be 
condcnted and prepared tor pnblketioo. They were afterwards arranged, and the interrogatory 
^yte broken down in order to lare space, by the late Mr. i*. M. Battrn, Uepnty Secretary 
to liOAemnient in the Political Department, and were finally snhmiUed to the antbor tor bit 
approval and correction before pnbUeatioo, Mr. Coledrooke’s accoant of Hindfi Conrta of 
Justice, is the TVeas. At. See. It., bad not then appeared. J. P. Sec. Aa. Soe. 

t Inverted comuM dcnoto where toe aitbcMr’a mannwript ia directly fidtowed* 
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ahape, in any other court of tlie Capital or its environs* as they must be 
referred to it, prior to and for sontenee, if they originate in any court of 
the mountains or of the Tanii. But all other causes of a criminal or 
quasi criminal nature, (sueli ns trespass, assault, battery, slander, 
reviliiut. Sic, which in N^pAI are punished by wliipping, petty tines, and 
short imprisonment, and for which the plaintiff can ntver have a civil 
action of damages) may be heard in any of ihe four courts of Kathmandfi, 
or in any court of the provinces—as may all civil actions whatever with¬ 
out limitation." 

§ 3. Officers attached to the e<>i/»7.v and their sercral functions. 

All the four courts arc uude* the control of one, and the same siipremr 
judge, called the Hit ha. 

Tliere are two liichnris, or judges for each of the tliree courts, Kot 
Singh, Taksiir, and Dhamdr, who conduct the interrogation of the parties 
and ascertain the truth of their statements. Subordinate to the liichuns 
are the following executive officers: 

For the Kot Singh or supreme civil court- -■ 

I Khardar, 1 Jemadar, 2 Amatdars, and 

1 .Major, 2 Harildhrs, 40 SipAhis.'f 

“ The BichAris are, originally and properly, the judges. They were so 
every where before the conquest. They are so still, except in’the metro¬ 
politan courts. The Ditha, or president extraordinary of all the courts, 


• The greet relley, ead iu iiniuediele e gbhnarhood netnrelty fora the pecelier doneia 
of the MetfopoliUs CosrU, bet i/fMt Irgmt boueae of joriedictioa ere oekDovn to the ejitem 
end etiea to its gnias end eheracter. The rirers Dud Cost sed IVitdf Ganga ere Uie eestem 
end western tisaits respeeUrelv of the toeel jerisdiettoa, it. thf first iiistesoo. of the (.ourts of 
theCtpilel. H. 

t Theee»iliUiy tSfiDs,e«rreBt below, prove Bothioisgsinst whet bss been noted ebore, 

ss to the sbsoIaU iodeMBdesse of tbeciril institBlions of Nepfl npoB MosIobi atodels. Tho 
GorMos botnwed their aiililBiy spetoa tBlinlp frost below, bet frost at Bot ftota tbo Mogbrit. 
Hoio aad Ihers iadeed the MBsealasta Btaw of a oiril fBaetioBtry hat crept iato nte of Iste, 
hat it vox at pneterea athil." Tho sipiUs, are set isgsUrt, bat a tort of ■ailia or pro- 
viwiab, oxeliairolp atiaahod to the aoBtlt. H. 
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is a badge of conquest; and his function, though by use now understood, 
is anomalous. Where he is not personally present, the .BicWirr ace judges. 
Where he is, they share his Judicial functions as assessors; but cliiefly 
enact at present, the part of our barristers. So the military menials of the 
court are excrescences and badges of conquest. The original ministerial 
agents were the Mahan Naikiaht and their MakAnialu —the Tol-mah, &c. 
&c., as set down under Inia Chnpli.” 

In each of the courts Taktar and DhansAr — 

1 Khardir, 2 AmaldArs, 

1 Jemaddr, and 

2 HavildArs, 2S SipAhis. 

These officers serve processes* in civil suits; see to the forthcoming of 
unwilling* defendants and witnesses in such suits; and carry into execution 
the court's judgment. 

The following officers belong to the Inta Chapli or supreme criminal 
court— 

1 BichAri or Judge, 40 SipAkit, 16 KAtwih, 

1 Araxbigi, 2 MakAnaikiakt, 2 Knmkal-naikiakty't 

2 KkardArt, 128 MahAniaht, 1 T<iipradkAn,\ 

2 JemadAra, 15 Til-maU, I Pasalpradkan, 

4 HavildArs, 24 Ckokl-makAniaks, 2 TtkxUdArs, and 

4 AmaldArs, 1 KotwAl-naikiak, 6 Bakldirs. 

The Araztkgi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff presiding 
over and answerable for executioiui. Immediately under him are the Ma- 
kAntukiaks, or superintendants of MakAnitJu^ who search for and apprehend 
criminals, and execute almost all proceasesj and sentences in civil and 

* 8m piMadiat sole hnwUis Iht mUUvTf •xmsUm o( dn wmrti. H, 
t TIm K vm l m t-a siUsk ii h«4 of tb« enft oT foUsn; mb onH bu a bead, bat bom 
bao asj ipaolal oobbmUob wilb ibo eoart. H. 

t Tbo nirnHlMabB0t,rn8trir. ajadiolalfaBetioaar;: bia datj !• (a hrf iba Sxsd lax 
af l| rapaaa afoa aaab NnaSr Mrabaal fotatBisf Sma Bims. H. 

t 8m iMaaadias nauuk. Ran b plaia praat Ibat tba aiUtary aiB aaaaaaaiy and mib 
badiMolasB^Batt, all ibaalloBabaiBspmiiMfwaOSasritaa, H. 
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crimiiud canies, carrying into effect the lentences of the courts, whether 
whipping or other. The MUtinaikialu are always in attendance; the 
MiMitiahi attend by turns. They do not perform watch and ward; that 
duty belongs to the military; but in case of disturbance actually 
commenced or hue and cry of theft, or other crime committed or attempt¬ 
ed, being raised, they apprehend the offenders. Tliere is a Tol-mU to 
or superintendent of each Til, or ward of the city. If the presence of any 
person is needed in court, it is the Tol-mU't business to identify the said 
person, and point out his residence to the MAhiniaki, whose duty it is to 
secure him. 

The Choki-mAkiniak$ are the guards of the jail. 

The Kitwib, under their Naikiak, perform various kinds of menial 
service for the Ditka and BUkaris during their sitting in court. They 
attend by turns four at once. The TekvlMr has charge of all monies 
paid into the court on whatever ground. The Bakid&r keeps the accounts 
of all such monies. The Kkardir writes the KaiMwtakt and RiiinirntJu 
in each cause. 

The judges and others attached to the courts receive salaries from the 
Government and take fees also. 

The above courts sit for all the twelve months of the year, with the 
exception of a week or fortnight at the great autumnal and vernal festivds, 
Daiakara aud DheUi, when only they are closed. 

They are always fixed, nor do any of the judicial authorities of Katk- 
maadk make circuits: but the Ditka has the power of sending to any part 
of the kingdom special judges (Bickiri,) to investigate oflicial malversation 
and other particular cases when such occur. 

“The Ditka, or snpeeme judge, personally presides over the Kot 
Siagk and lata Cki^i, constantly and habitually, these two being in tad 
his own courts for the despatch (as we should say, though the tem, as 
we shall soon see, wewld not actually ponitiay the prensss,) of civil 
and criminal business respectively, and as well originaUy, without limit, 

S s 
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BS by way of appeal in the last reaort. The Dxtha alao sometimes goes to 
preside personally in the Taksir and DhmuAr when any grave matter 
therein arising calls for his presence.” 

The subordination of the Taktir and Dhtauir courts to the Ditha is 
illustrated at length by Mr. Hodoson in the following manner:—“ The 
Bichdrit of those courts hear, to a conclusion, all civil causes of whatever 
amount, that plaintiffs choose to bring before them. They also hear, to 
a conclusion, all plaints of wrongs done and suffered, save oply such 
as entail a punishment touching life or limb, or involving total contis- 
cation. But at the close of each day they are obliged to go to the 
Ditha and report, verbally merely and summarily, that such and such 
cases have come before them, and been heard, and that in their opinion 
such and such awards should be made. The Ditha may assent; and 
then the awards arc made accordingly by the respective BichAris next 
morning in the Taktir and Dhantir os the cases may have origin¬ 
ated. Or the Ditha may dissent and direct in any case another 
decree, and that without desiring to know more of such case than is time 
verbally set befan bias by the Bichiri concerned. The Jis Ad ri may, in 
this event, if he please and be acute, argue the topic and perhaps convince 
the Ditha he is right and the Ditha wrong. Then again the award propos¬ 
ed by the Bichiri will hold ; else, the Ditha will either immediately 
direct another award ; or be will do so, after examining any documentary 
evidence adduced in the cause and brought to him for perusal by the Bi- 
chiri. Bat if tbs Bichiri’t verbal report of the case, nor the docu¬ 

ments produced by them for summary examination by the Ditha afford him 
satisfaction (as however in 90 cases out of 100 they do) the Ditha will 
proceed to such Bichiri t court and heat the cause anew.* piecing him¬ 
self in that court for the occasibn. Snefa is the aaade of the Dit»a t 


* Thera is no wwt of loiraro o* the port of the Dithm to provoot bk likog tfdoy lo oAea 
■oMv bo BooMMij. Amon of buiooM oro makoowo to tbo oowto of oad Ibo 

eorrool ^folttbf OTorpoovtIooro iU Jadfti otiU tUiM ibobdoaot of ^oro titto. H» 
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ordinary control over the TaktAr and Dkamir in cases where boUi parti<’s 
aaaent to the judgments given in those courts. If cither party dissent, 
then there is an appeal from the Taksir and Dhamir to the Jhtha in the 
Kot Singh, and herein consists another step and degrc<! of subordinatiun in 
those courts to the Ditka. In appeals, as there arc, now at least, no 
records or next to none (formerly recording to a small extent was in use) 
in any court of primary or superior jurisdiction, the original parties and 
witnesses must all proceed to the superior court In regard to the form 
of the references which are necessarily made by the inferior cotirts of 
Kathmandk in all cases (and by the provincial courts, in all cases touch¬ 
ing life or limb or the substance of a man's property) to tlic Ditha for his 
sentiments as to the award, even though there l>c ns yet no appeal to 
him, judgment not having been in fact had, such references are made by 
the Kathmandi Bich&ris by word of mouth simply and sumnmrily, as above 
narrated; these JBichAris, moreover, in all cases, civil as well as criminal, 
necessarily producing at the same time the written acknowledgment or 
confession of the losing or offending party, signed by such ]iarty. Tliis 
document has always a principal weight in settling the affair in the Dilku'$ 
opinion ; but it will not bar the loser’s or criminal's appeal to the Ditka t 
own court, either being allowed to allege and prove in appeal undue 
threats or violence in extorting such acknowledgement or confession." 

The Biekiris of the TaktAr and DhansAr ejmnot send any person to 
jail or put him in irons. They nay only detain him in court pending the 
decision on his case, when if it be necessary to put him in irons or send 
him to jail it must bo done with the sanction of the Ditha. They can, in 
general, fine to any extent by then own authority, but if they please they 
may refi»' a grave fine to the Ditka or BkAradAr SakkA (Council of State.) 

The Ditka in Inta Ckapli can imprison a man for any number of 
months that may elapse from his confinement up to the annual ceremony 
called SrAddk-pAktk, at which period the Ditka must report to the Bkard- 
dAr SakkA, or Council of State, and take their sanction for each case of 
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further impriMmment In general, the DilAa in I*ta Ctu^li can fine to 
any extent without aanction of the BhiraMr Sahhd. Now and then a very 
grare case may be carried by the Dilha himself to the BUraMr SabUt, 
which then usually awards the fine suggested by him. 

But the Vitka cannot inflict any punishment touching life or limb, 
or extending to total confiscation without first summarily reporting to and 
obtaining the sanction of the R&j Bkdradir SahkA or R&ja in Council. 

\ 4 . Otker CowU at Katkmandi. 

Besides the four courts above described, there are two Courts of Re¬ 
gistry—that for bouses is called the Cki-bha»tUl —and tliat for lands, the 
Bkb-bkatuUI. All deeds of transfer of houses and lands are registered in 
these courts; and copies, with the XdlmoAr or State seal attached, fiiriiishcd 
to the parties. No sale of house or land is valid till this copy is had. 
There is another court of special jurisdiction called the Da/ler-kkiaek, 
in which the disputes of the soldiery relative to the lands assigned to them 
fur pay are investigated. 

None of the above courts has criminal jurisdiction, and whatever 
penal offences may issue out of soldiers* claims, and claims relating to 
lands and houses, are carried to the Into Cktqtli. 

The Bangya-baitkatc at Kamkri Ckok, at KathmaatlA, is not a court of 
justice but the general record office of the fisc. A separate Duka pre¬ 
sides over it. 

The whole of the courts of Katkmaadk ate sitUMd within righty or 
ninety paces of ench other. 

“ The territorial limits of the metropolitan courts are the Did Co$i, East, 
attd Tritul OoMga, West: but Bkatgaom and Pates have their own courts: 
and every where there are village courts. Its tnaecatete geuuu is the 
chief characteristic of the NipAl judicial administration, as of that of the 
whole of Asia, and indeed of Europe until late years.” 
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II. JuDicui. Administration of the Interior. 

§ 5. Local Courts. 

The Talley of N6p&l being assumed as a eentrc, the interior of mountain 
districts are ditdcd foy judicial purpos<‘s into Easteru and tCesIrru (mrts, 
each of which is sub-divided, or liable to sub-division. At present to the 
eastward there is only one grand section, called from its boundaries the 
section of the 3I(chi and Diirf Cosi. To the westward then- are two 
large sections; the former of which is denominati’d tlie division of the 
Kali and BUri, and also the Kili-pur division; the latter is culled the 
section of the Kili and Marsyingdi, and it is also known as the Minjh- 
khand circuit. 

Two BichAris, acting together, preside over each of the greater 
divisions above laid down. Their courts are fre(|itently ambulatory, but 
there are fixed judicial residences for them. In the greater eastern divi¬ 
sion there are two, one at Matyh-khand, the other at Ckayanpur. To 
the westward there are four:—two for the KHi-pAr arrondissement, at 
Bdglung-ehour and at Bini, and two for the MAtijk-khand, at Bokhara 
and at TArku. 

The administrators of the TarAi, or low lands, appoint their own judi¬ 
cial authority (called Faujddr), who transacts with other business the 
administration of justice upon the old Moghel model. The EaujdAr’s 
appointment must be ratified fay the BarbAr. 

For all the TarAi there are six Subalu or general administrators; 
and under each Stbah, sometimes two, sometimes one, Faujdar. 

For the division of Morang, ihere are one Sabah and two FaujdArs; 
for Sahtari-Mohotari, the same number; for Bara Parsa, the same; fof 
Roulahat, one Sabah and one FaujdAr ; for ChUtcan-Bhlvan, the same; for 
BotscAl, (he same; for the Dots-TarAi, one FaujdAr; for SalliAssa, the 
same. Each of the above divisions is independent of the rest. 

a c 
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The powers of the Provincial,* or lo<'a1, courts are always the same, not 
being regulated with reference to the rank of the Governor of the Province 
for the time being. But, in eases touching life or limb, or involving confis¬ 
cation, breach of the laws of religion and loss of caste, every court of 
the interior must forward a written report with the ofi'ender's confes¬ 
sion to Kathmandu to be laid before the Government which refers them 
to the Dilha. The I>itka reports the customary proceeding in such 
matters, and according to his report a royal command is transmitted to 
the local court to award such and suck punishment, or to send the 
ofiender and witii' sses to Kathmandu, as the case may be. No go¬ 
vernor of a jirovince or judge of a district court has power to decide 
cases involving loss of lifi' or limb, or status, or substance of property, 
(jit and pini): to the decision of all others they are competent. 

Military oiScers, fiscal officers, “ courtiers,” and others of whatever 
profession, are eligible to judicial situations in the provinces, if they have 
the confidence, of government and are men of rcsiicctability and ca- 
nable of the charge. 

“ Tlie village courts of the interior are presided over by one 
Praji-naikiah and four Pradhan-Praji^, |>opular chiefs of the spot, who 
now act in subordinate co-operation with a government agent or Dwariah. 
Above them come the hill Bichiris of Utc two divisions alrc-ady named;— 
and, instead thereof iit, Pilpi and Dili, the sudder court of the gnrernor, 
and in the Tarit, that of tlic Sabhi or revenual administrator. 

The bam at the judicial system inlhe interior is to be recognized in 
the village courts, composed of a Kaikiah and 4 Pradhtm : the Dwiriah 
is merely a badge of conquest. 


• Th« term Frorisclsl rmther impliee a court of uTice-rezml ruler of u lerge Uuet: there 
en aeue euch in Ntptl eere the Goreruon of ZMtt end Fe^m, end the ShOait of the low 
Itude. H. 
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^ 0 . Apptalt. 

The lupreme ordinary appeal court is the Kot Singh, but those who are ' 
dissatisfied with its decision can apply through the Ditha to the MahSn^a, 
who in such cases directs the matter to be investigated in the K6si 
or Bkdradir Stthhi, (Council of State}. The result of this investigation 
when completed is reported through the chief minister to the prince wno 
issues definitive orders on the case, which are usually such os the report 
suggests. On such occasions, if the case should be a grave one, relating 
to loss of ca$tt, and such like, the BhiratUri are assisted by the PitAn 
and Bkhiris of the Kot Singh; and, if need be, by the Dharmidhikiri 
also. 

No one is at liberty to carry his plaint in the first instance to the 
Bhiradir Sabhh. 

The appeal from the local courts of the interior lies in the first 
instance to the Kot Singh and thence to the BhSradir Sabhi in the man¬ 
ner above deseribeijl. But “ the circumstance that in appeals from the 
provinces the parties and witnesses must all repair to Kathmandu; the 
extreme difficulties of the way; and lastly the impression naturally 
produced by the known fact that the local court (in all those grave cases 
wherein alone appeals might be resorted to) has already referred Its 
judgment for sanction to the supreme court, all conspire to render 
appeals to the supreme tribunal very rare." 

The inhabitants of Diiti, and those of Piiljni and Saltidnah, (which 
form two large provincial governments, always held by the first subjects 
of the state with mitbority to nominate their own judicial functionaries) 
must first appeal to the sudder courts of their provincial governors, and 
revenue administrator respectively. In the mountains eastward of the 
great valley and westward too, with the above exceptions, the people's first 
appeal from their local courU is to the hill Bicharii, their second to the 
Ditha of Kathmandu. 
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Then there lies an appeal to the Kot Singh at KathmanM, and finally 
to the Raja in Council: there U no separation of executire and judicial 
functions of government. 


§ 7. Courts of Bhatgaon and Palan. 

There are separate courts for the cities of Patan and Bhatgaon. 
Both places lie within tlie great valley, the former at the distance of two 
and the latter of eight miles from the capital. 

The Mhl-Sabhi or chief court of Patan and that of Bhatgaon can¬ 
not try the Panch-khafa, or great crimes, involving peril of life or limb, 
or confiscation of a man's whole substance ; but only offences punishable 
by trifling whippings or fines. Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
with the limits of the l.amls attached respectively to the towns in <jues- 
tion. There is an appeal from these courts to the chief court at Kath¬ 
mandu and important cases arc often referred by them in the first 
instance to the supremo court of the capital. 

Tile, officers attached to the Mul-Sabhd or Pali-Sabhd at Patan, are as 
follows: the ViririAh like the Ditba of Kathmandu is a su]>eruumerary 
imposed by conquest over the head of the Bichdri or true judge, aud the 
Pradhdns or chief townsmen, his assessors. 


I Bu-driah, who presides. 
1 Bichdri. 

4 Pradhdns. 

1 Btthiddr. 

1 Patwdri. 

1 Goshwdra Tehcilddr. 

3 Mahanntdkiahs. 


30 Bahdniahs. 

3 Kolwdl naihiahs, 
34 Kottedh. 

14 I’oiaddr JaisU. 
t) Pot Mahdniahs. 
1 Chaudari. 

1 Si-chaudfl. 


The constitution of the Znim Pati or chief court at Bhatgaon, does not 
materially difl'er, except in a few of the titles, as Jua-Pradhdns, Thecha 
Pradhdns, Tubr-naikiahs, &c. The functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in ^ 3. The remainder bdong to the fiscal. These 
courts being not merdy seats of jostice, but the centres of general admi¬ 
nistration. 

Tbe court of Paian called Tutaal resembles the Siu-iAamltl of 
KatAmmM, and that called Ktuul-Mi SaiM answers to the Chi-bkamdel 
of Katkmaitdu. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 
small actions relative to the boumlaries of lands and houses, or to ease¬ 
ments attaching to them, and small actions of debt also are tried in them. 

The Tusaal court at Bhalgam, like that of Pata», answers to the 
Bku-bkcmdd of the capital, and that called Karmi-Sabhi to the Chi- 
bbandel. When land is transferred by sale, or mortgage, its limits arc 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tutaal, and 
the deed of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer. 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recordetl in this court, disputes 
relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the establishments of these revenue 
courts which differ little from those above given. 

There is a court at Bhalgaoti called Bandga-Pradki* which has the 
exclusive cognizance of all disputes between the Bandgai* of that city, 
and their disputes alone can be heard in it. 

^ 8 . Police. 

There is no civil establishment of watchmen in the cities of Nipil, 
but the military patrole the streeU throughout the night. Night brawls and 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Dilka in the IiUa Cbapli. 

The police of the villages is vested in the judicial officers described in 
^ 4, the Dwiriah, 4 Pradkdiu and from 5 to 10 Mahduiahs for each village, 
according to its size. 


• Budyu •» Ow Manti soil rtfultt foUowen of Iho Booddho Isilh, 
2 D 
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Th« IlwinoA aMiited by th* JTtWUoA <v haod riOager* alio oel]«^ 
rertnues and lettlea all the Tillage diq^tea. He it in feet the pnndpfd 
Bource of justice in the Tillages. His cognizance extmds oTer all cas es not 
included in the Pmeh-khai, nor touching life or limb, or the substance of a 
man’s property. He cannot ct^itaUy condenm, maim, mutilate oromfis- 
cate. He can imprison, and punish with tiie corah, and fine. The extent 
his local limits is not fixed: Mmetimes he presides oTersereral Tillages; 
sometimes orer wdy one, if it be large. 

The Mikkikk is the representative of the commuiuty, the Dutriah of 
the gorenunent, both in matters of revenue and justice. ’11>e latter is the 
lesponsible person, but,he Sets with the ass i sta nc e and advice of the fbtiner. 

HI. Forms of PaocRuvaB. 

\ 9. Praetiee of tht CowrU. 

In civil suits, if the plaintiff be not forthcoming he is searched Ibr, and 
if not immediately found, bail is taken dram the defendant to a^ear when 
wanted, and he is let go; but no decision is ever come to in such cirenra- 
stances. If the defendant be the absent party, he is not on that account 
cast. He must be searched for, and until he is found, no decision can he 
come to. 

The parties almost invariably plead vivA voce, but the plaintiff 
smnetimes begins his suit with a written statement. They also almost 
universally tell their own tale; but instances of a pleader (Mak$kir), being 
employed have occurred, usually a near relatire, and only when the principal 
was incapable. Professional or permanent pleadera are unknown. So 


* Thebssd tOl^sThmUsd by tbs FwbsMMa IM Oms Jh/kJUUj by lb« tUmtn, 
NWUsA uhI IVsiHis t Is tbs Ttril, tbs JUk Tbs lysto its silM P nf U la 

lbs bilk belb by PMsMidk sad S*mtn. Tbs Dmt rUk h a UUs af Iks asv dyassty. Tbs 
daUss sT thk stssr aad sf tba JV a d bla Fi^ bsksg fattar la tbs bsad of Csaili sT 
Jartbs.’' a. 
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iilumriw are profeaitoial iafenam and yablio proMcatan. Ulan an 
nona of eitiier. The caauat iafomcr it tola pnaecator. Evideace afonl 
tartlnoiiy. of writinga. of deciMry oatfai and oatha of paigation and fan- 
pncatioii. toadmittad in all the foiveouta of the capital. Ordail ia aaljr 
naortodtoin gnncaaea, vbenond anddoeuinenlaryeridenoaan«aD^ 
ing, but ia aodi caae Ibe canae moat be lamoved to tbo /ala Cligrfi if 
it abonM not ban originalad then. 

Tbeproceedingaofeaeb court nania ia that oonrt, eaoapdag tbo 
accounta of the nceipta on behalf of the alate (Imn the deciaion auita; 
theae an tnnafwied periodically to the dTaaidri Ckok. 

“ The firat great object of the oonrU of Ndpdl, wbaa IIHpala 
come beCwM tbaai, ia not trial, but leooncileinent. The partiaa and 
witoeaaea ail clamorooaly urge what occura to them (never upon oath), 
and try their atrength againat each other. The geaanl naah of thia 
apparently uncomely but really edbctaal pncedare, ia to bring the partiea 
toan underatanding, which the court takea can that the loaer ahall abide 
by. But if the court cannot thua aucceed in bcinghiV the partiea to reoeadle 
their didbrencu or to aubmit it to the court'a auaunry arbitrament, upon a 
view of the animated exhibition juat deacribed, then, aad then oidy, the 
trial in our aenaebegina: the ftrat atqi of which ia to bind the partiea to the 
iaane: for that ia the meaning of the Mri. a ceremtmy which 

thmi takea place, and here, firat, oatha an permitted; wUch very gencnily 
an uied, hwlead of evidence, met to ea^ffirai evideaoe. If the taatimoBy of 
external witneaaea ia readUy forthcoming, it ia taken aad pre fer red. But ia 
general, the partiea tliemacivea muat look to that point well, for the court 
addom cana to delay or lo exert itaelf, in order that witneaaea amy appear. 
NeHhn the people nor the judgea deam external witaaaaea tea one thing 
iadiapcnaabla. If auch me not readily forthcoming to give deciaive teati- 
aaony, the court and country mw agreed aa to the p ropriety of at once 
naorting to other modea of proof; with which, though we wen oaee femi- 
liar with dieat,jnaiioeia now deemed by na to have little oonaactioB. Theae 
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«e,—decifoiy oatha of the parties, in civil causes, either party taking the 
oath at their pleasure ; purgatory oaths of the accused in some penal causes; 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal matters; and lastly, 
PsmeJUjfiti, chiedy applied, but not exclusively, to civil actions. 

^ 10. Cmsrst of a Civil Suit. 

Whoever has a complaint to make goes into court: the Bich&ri asks 
him against whom his plaint is, where the defendant is, and of what nature 
the plaint may be. The plaintiff explains, and then asks for a runner of 
the conrt to go with him, to whom he may point out the defendant. The 
BieUri gives the necessary order to the jemadir, the jemadir to the 
kaviU&r, and the havild&r to the sipdhis. The sipahi ordered to go 
immediately demands 8 annas from the plaintiff; which paid, he goes with 
him and arrests the defendant where the plaintiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, the Bich&ri interrogates the 
parties face to face, and usually brings them to such an understanding as 
prevents the necessity of going to trial, in which ease pin phitl, or some 
small fees only, all charged to them. 

For instance, in a claim advanced for debt; if the debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states liis willingness to pay as 
soon as he cau collect tlie means, which he hopes to do in a few days—in 
this case, the Bieh&ri will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may reply that he cannot wait, having immediate need of the 
money; if so, one of the runners of the court is attached to the debtor, 
with directions to see the producing of the money in court by every means. 
The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever pro|H'rty he 
has. and bring it into court. The Dilha and Bichirts then, calling to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods pro¬ 
duced in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy the debt, nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor's goods and chattels. 
In matters thus settled, that is where the defendant admits the cause of 
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action to be valid, from five per cent, to ten per cent, of tlir property 
litigated is taken (see ^ 14) and no more. 

But if the parties cannot be brought to an undeiatsiuling niid persist 
in positive affirmation and denial, the plaintiff is couinmiided by the 
BieUri formally to pledge himself to prosecute his rUim to a con- 
cluskm in the eonrt wherein he is and no other. The »<>rds enjoining 
llie plaintiff tht» to gage himself are these, MH* lUpo. and the act con¬ 
sists in the plaintiff's taking a mpee in his hand and striking the earth 
with the closed hand, saying at the same time “ my rlniin is just and 1 
gage myself to prove it so.” The defendant is then commanded to take 
up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge himsdf, similariy, duly to attend 
the court to the conclusion of the trial, which he does by formally deny¬ 
ing the claim made against him, and upon this denial he likewise strikes 
the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. The mpee of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant are deposited in court. The next step is for 
tne court to take the foe, called karpaa, of five rupees from either party. 
Both Mfl and karpan are the perquisites of the various officers of the 
court, and do not go to the government. 

The giving of karpaa by the parties implies that they desire to refer 
their dispute to the decision of the ordeal: and accordingly, as soon as 
the karpaa is paid down, the Ditka acquaints the Government that the 
parties in a certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to undergo it is thereupon issued from the Darktr, but when it has 
reached the court, the Ditka and BickAru -ftrst of all exhort the par¬ 
ties to come to an understanding and to seek the settlement of their dis¬ 
pute by PaaekApai or other means than ordeal, which if they will not do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to procead. (See ^ 15.) 


* Bhi mMM * cbaiB ; Uie Mt of thiping the oUif«a the p»r(iA» to perMvm to 
4 decreo, and proveaU thoM fro* wUlMirtviag the scUoa : (fce proeoodt go to tbo Biekdrt H. 

2 E 
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^ 11 . Form ProcHbire in a C ri m iua t Cntue. 

The procese in a ciirainal rail may be illuatrated by the following 
example: 

If any one come into court and atate that a certain penon baa killed 
auch another by poismi.aword, dagger, or otherwiae, the informer iainatandy 
interrogated by the court thua; how* when? before whom? the corpua 
delicti where? &c. 8cc. He anawera by pointing out all theae particulara 
according to hia knowledge of the facta, adducing the namea of the witneaaea, 
or aaying duu thaaid> he haa no other witneaaea than himaelf to the foot of 
murder, he pledgee himaelf to prore it, oraMde the oonaequeneeaof afoilura 
in the proof. Thia laat engagement when tendered by the accuaer ia imme' 
dirnd^ reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually; after which 
one or more SipAUt of the court are aent with the infoemer to oecure the 
murderer, and produce him and the teatimony of the deed in court, wbich^ 
when produced accordingly, ia followed by an interrogation of the accuaed. 
If the accuaed confers the murder, there is no need to call eridence: but if 
he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witneaaea depose positively 
to their having seen the accuaed commit the murder, the accuaed is again 
asked what he has to say, and if he still refuse to confeoa, he ia whipped 
into a confession; which, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested 
by the murderen. The murderer is then put in irons and sent to jail. Thus 
theft, robbery, incest. See. are tried in Nipkl, and the convicts aent to prison. 
Each prisoner receives a daily allowance of a seer of parched rice and a 
few condiments. 

^ 12. Jail DtHtsary. 

“ Tlie necessity of lustrating the city at the Datahara, has bad the 
casual conseqaence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated within the city,) must then be emptied at all 
events; and it is usual to empty it judicially, disposing of the convicts who 
happen to be collected in the jail. 
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But this is neither the principel ner only delirery held during the year. 
In Ckct, the idea of jMrtMfieaf jail deliveries belongs to a system of migralmy 
courts not always sitting, as that of r^aiur deliveries does to an accurate 
system. The NApAlese system of judicial administration is neither ambu¬ 
latory nor accurate: but it has few and trivial delays, and offenders are 
qteedily dealt with by judges who are always at their post, neither having 
vacations nor making circuits." 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, the Diika makes out a calendar 
of their crimes, and adds thereto their confessions and statements of the cus¬ 
tomary punishments inflicted in such cases. This list the Ditka curies to 
the Bhiradir Sabkd, (Council of .State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
to the Prince, aflcr the Dilka's allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified or another pumshment substituted. The list so altered or 
ratified in the Council of Stale and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned by the Prince—after which it is ro- 
ddivered to the Ditha; who makes it over to the Araz-htgi —the Arat-bigi 
taking the prisoners and the Makdn Naikiaks, and some men of the Pirga* 
caste with him, proceeds to the banks of the Biskemmoli, where the sentence 
of the taw is inflicted by the hands of Pdryu, and in presence of the Arax- 
btgi and Naikiakt. Thus are grave offences involving the penalty of 

life or limb treated. 

^ 13. Feet, CotU omf Fimee. 

No fee is taken from a plaintiff on the occasion of bis commencing his 
ple a din g, a^exhibiting a document. In civil causes, wherein the plaintilTs 
ground of action is not denied by the defendant and consequently it needs 
only to compd the latter to liquidate a claim of which he does not dispute 
the Justice, dasond-juomf, or five per cent, to ten per cent, according to 
ciiearastancea of the amount of property, as has been explained in the 
description of the procedure of a civil cause, is taken from the parties. 


* TIm TiUat of Um vile. 
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Where there is nfliriiiation and denial by the parties and the trial of right 
must be had, then the charges called hiri and karpan, which hare also 
been explained, attach; and beyond these there are no other expenses atten¬ 
dant on the prosecution of civil suits. 

The tax railed jUaurl means what is paid to the government in 
ortions of debt and right from the winner ; and what is paid from 
the loser is called hiraari. JUauri is ten per cent, upon the property 
litigated, and hArauri five per cent.; dasond-bisond and jitmai-Mratiri 
are therefore nearly identical expressions ; the manner of their ap¬ 
plication rci|uircs more detailed illustration. In matters of debt and 
contrast in which the defendant does not persist in denying the 

plaintiff's (SA/tn) claim, but only pleads present inability to pay, the Court, 
after the adducing of the plaintiff 's Imoks of account and other documen¬ 
tary evidence, takes dasoud, or ten per cent, of the property disputed from 
the plaintiff, and bUond, or five per cent, from the defendant, on the settle¬ 
ment of the cause in court. If the debtor deny the debt, in any form of 
allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 
sum, and will not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 
or ordeal, then on.the decision of tlie cause, dasoud of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiff, and the defendant suffers rfdnrf* (fine) more or leas, 
according to the obstinacy of his falsehood. If the plaintiff, persisting in 
his allegation of a sum due, be cast; and it be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser (PMha) suffers diad, proportioned to 
the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the falsely accused (SbecAa) 

* Diad U not by iUelf s pnaithmonl. PnnisbBonta (SsxtM) >re, dentb, Biimisg « 
mutilating, inpriaonmont, and whipping with nottlrn or the corah, a trao infomurnrnoenaorin 
not I'atdSo ; a falie and mnliciona infonnar or nncwMr ia ntono called (after conrictioa) P nfrtn . 
If 10 Itio caac aoppoaed the crime bo proved, the informer will receive n rawaid from the 
goi ernmeot under Ihe name nf jilauri, not pay a tea nndcr that name. Bnt if in Moh cnee the 
aceuaation be proved false, then the aecnaer will inffer ddnd, 

Odnd is not doable of y'itenri, bnt half of lUnd is jUewri; that is, the smonat of ddnd is 
that wbieh ia #rst decided according to circnmaunces, tad is that which regulates the tmnnnt 
of jitamri. H. 
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geta jilauri* from the government: and thiu in nil caae* of false allegation 
or accusation of property being wrongfully acquired, or false accusation of 
other sort or misdemeanor. 

In offences involving loss of life or limb, or degradation of a Brahman 
from liis caste, neither jitauri-k/iraurl, nor datoitd-buoml attach: confiscation 
of the offender's property follows. The SaiidkuaA or ctmvicled felon sufl'ers 
corporally ; and the informer goes free. 

In cases of disputes in court lx?twcen sons by marriage, regarding their 
shares, the <'niirt after awarding equal shares to all, takes datond from all 
alike ; neither Msond, nor jitaurl, nor rfdurf attach. If the sou by wed¬ 
lock give not his share to the sou by roneubniagc', and the matter come into 
court, the court awards to the latter a sixth share taking datond from him: 
phul-pdn or a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothing else. .Sons by 
adoption, if of equal raslc uith the sons begotten in wedlock, get c<|ual 
shares with tliem; if of meaner caste, less. Uaiond attaches to the portion 
awartled ; but neither/hoof nor j/tauii. 

Neither dasood-bisoiiil nor jUami-hAraori attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creating nuisance, or tor injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. 

In cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for which there can be no 
civil action of damages) the olTender suffers dAnd proportioned to his 
offence ; the complainant does not pay jftuio'f or any tax whatever. 

§ 14. Rules of Evidence. 

Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 
deposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accused. 
As cases are heard and decided as soon as. they occur, witnesses are 


* Hiii JileuH, Miraubis s pracst b is wssy csmi iciwlljr s isitn Cm or Ui. Tbn: 
Iho port; roeomo s tsrbu wortli two rtproi sad pays ter It Iro l apsi s . Bat it is tassUaiSf 
rssUp a pmast, aboa lbs prosseator is poor sad ■srilsrioot; ia vhieb ssss it is rslad Is 
cent bit sapsaass datiaf tbs pmsseatisa, sad to stM hba a MuU naaid Is bast. H. 

S r 
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never obiiged to tttend long in the coart. They {herefore have no allow¬ 
ance whatever for food or travelling expenses. 

A man of rank is treated with much consideration; but ordinarily he is 
required to go into court and depose like one of the vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed to wait on him at his house, and 
to procure bis evidence by interrogatories. 

Women of rank are privileged from attendance : if their evidence be 
indispensable, some person who has the entrte of the Ztn&Hok is deputed to 
bear their evidence and report it to the court. 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterance, nor 
recorded. 

Documents produced in evidence remain in the court pending the dis¬ 
pute, and ate returned to the owners when it is over. 

Parties can always be witnesses in their own cases and always speak 
under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered to a witness in the first instance; but if 
his evidence be contradictory or dissatirfactory to either of the parties, 
he is then sworn and required to depose afresh on oath. If he is a Siva- 
mdrrl or Draiinasteat Hindu he is sworn on the Hari Vansa; if a 
BuddUtI, OB the Paneha Rakika ; if a Masulauw, on the Korin. 

The fiwm of swearing on the Hurt Vonta is thus described. The 
Bickdri of the court, having caused a spot of the ground of the court to 
be smeared with cow dung,* and sfxead over with jipal leaves, and a 
necklace of tuUi beads to be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a tloka of 
which the meanii^ is “ whoso gives frdse evidence destroys his childma 
and ancestors both body and seal, and his own earthly prosperity,” hold¬ 
ing the Hart Koiua all the while on bis head, and thus prepared he 


* Tkn solsBW Mlk it *«U woMky tar sUtatkia. Otibt ii NtptI tn attd ftmUf tt 
taOtlitattt fat tv Mt att ttihtr Ikta Is ttaliit it i tw! Iht BiUt, 4ic. pitrt duttUtraOw 
priiiidvtaslltatftatsik. B. 
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depose*. If there be reason to suppose that a witness is preraricating or 
concealing some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes 
a full revelation. 

Peijurers* and suborners of perjury arc ftned or corporally, nay even 
capitally, punudied, according to the importance or otherwise of the case, 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the offender's caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should volunteer a confession, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by himself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial; no witnesses are called to prove liis 
guilt; moreover, if the prisoner should be fully convicted by evidence, his 
confession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself' 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained he cannot be 
punished. If he be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 
fritrhtened; if these means fail, he is flogged with the corah, until he 
confesses; and then his hml-nimak is vrritten. 

He may always demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross- 
examine the evidence against him. 

If in penal cases, he should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuser and his witnesses ore his enemies, then he may 
haye the ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by any sort of oath 
(tjpat kriga). 

In cases of signed and attested bonds, &c., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is pro¬ 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case of debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt by the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence 
as to his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant is b/ought by 
threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if be persist in a denial. 


* Slrietty •ptsking f>lw tnlioioBy, not p<il«T> I* tt>* vkjacl of jodieiol Tosgusoo. 
AU oifoeMau Is totUnmy go to Iho endifcUity—sol to Ibo ootopotoocy; tluro Mag so 
mogsiaoil athuuiu of ovUloaoo. B, 
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resort is had to ordeal. So it is in cases where the casual writing is in 
the hand of a third party, and not tliat of the defendant; if the parties 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other evi¬ 
dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 

Tradesmen are allowed to adduec their entries in their books to prove 
debts to them. In general alt mercantile affairs are referred to a Panei^at 
of merchants, whose judgment is decisive upon conflicting entries, &c. 

^15. Ordeal. 

The ordeal is called Nt/tiga,* and the form of it is as follows: 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the parties arc respective¬ 
ly inscribed; the papers arc rolled up int^ balls; the balls have 

puja offered to them; ai>d from either partv a finet or fee of one 
rupee is taken. The balls are then affixed' to staffs of reed, whereupon 
twb annast more are taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust¬ 
ed to two of the havildiirs of the court to take to the Queen’s tank,§ and 

with the haviUirs, a Bichiri of the court, a Brahman, and the parties, 

proceed to the tank; as likewise two men of the Chumukhalak (or Chxmir) 
caste. Arrived at the tank, the Biehari again exhorts the parties to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two havilMrt, 
each with a reed, proceed one to the east, and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and tlie ChAmAkhalaks, at this moment, all entet the waters 
little way, when the brahman performs phjft to Varuna, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the meaning of which is, that man¬ 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


* Th* word ■' AVdyw," “ juUoo, titbt” is lodmioallv spriiod solsly to ordesL H. 
t CslM GMs. t CsIM N s r iswl i . 

{ Tbbdippis|talht(ltsaa's tsaaisdH aost popalar osdssl at prosaat: Mam an 
may atbm, slaUlar w laosa fonaoriv la aia balow, a^ Maad, alt war tbs waaU. H. 
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inwd thoughts sod sets are iMown to the gods, Svrva and Ciianpra, ani 
Vasvna and Yama, and that they will do right between the parties t( 
this dispute. When the fiji is over, the brahman gives the lOak to tin 
two CMmikhalak$ and says to them. “ let tlic ehanipiou of truth w iti and 
let the false one’s champion lose.” This said, the brahman and tin 
parties come out of the water. The CJdsidAWaIrt then divide, one gointi 
to the place where one reed* is erected, and the other, to the other reed. 
They then enter the deep water and at a signal given both immcrsi 
themselves at the same instant. Whoso first emerges from the water 
the reed beside him is instantly destroyed with the scroll attached to it 
The other reed is carried back to the court where the ball containing 
the scroll is opened and tne scroll read. If the scroll bear the plaintilTi 
name, the plaintiff wins the cause; if the defendant's, the defendant i: 
victorious. The fine, called jUauri is then paid by the winner, aiK 
that called hirauri by the loser; besides which, five rupees are demand 
ed from the winner in return for a hirbanf which he gets; anti the same 
sum, under the name of Sabhd $iddhab (or purilieation of the court) frotr 
the loser. The above four demands on the i>arties, or jitaun, hirauri 
pagri, and Sabhd siddhAh, are government taxes ; anil exclusive of then 
eight annas must be paid to the Ufahiaiahs of the court—eight annas 
more to the Kottcih —and, lastly, eight more to the Kharddr or register. 
In this manner multitudes of causes are decided by .Vydi/o, (ordeal) when 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject matter of dispute, 
and have no documeatary or oral evidenca to adduce. 

\ 16. PatuMgat. 

The Prmehtgatt in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
latter being called to settle suits come before the courts; the former to 
settle matters never bron^t under the court's cognizance. 


* >• Jfarisl.’' t TW tstSu Cm b stUsd Fsfrl. 

2 o 
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Domestic Panckdfaii me Tcry p<^Iat, espedalljr ammig meichante 
whose wealth attracts the cupidity of the courts, and the camntunity 
whom can, on the other hand, always fiiniish intdligent tefetees or Ptmeh 
men. 

To thepuUic PaneMi/at, all mattelB may be referred (with the escep- 
tion of cases of life destroyed,) at the discretion of the courts, (« at the 
desire of the parties i but cases of batteiy and assault are not usually 
referred to these tribunals. 

The Ptmek men are appointed by the DUia, at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the selection lies. After sdection of their PoaeA 
men by the pasties, the Pitka takes ftom them an obligation to 
abide by the award of the PaneMgat. The court or goremment nerer 
appoint PancMj/als of tlieir own motion, except when men of note are under 
accusation; but if parties expressly solieit it, stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Panch men, and give s petition to that effixt to 
the government, the government wfll then s |yoin t a PtmUgat to ait on the 
case. But no man can sit on a PancAdyM without dke assent of both 
parties. 

A Panckigat of this sort often acts the part of a jury when men of note 
are accused, the government nominating the Ptmek men. In civil actions 
too tlie parties, tired of litigating, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a PcmchAgttt to hear and decide without appeal. 
Ordinarily Pamehiyah are chosen purely by the pardes, and half the 
judirinl business of the kingdom is performed by them to the satisfactiott 
alike of the parties, the public and the government. The ftinction of the 
Pttnek men appears to me to be essmitially that of jurors. They find the 
verdict, and tlie court, out of which they issue and in which they smemble, 
merely enforces their finding. 

The PattehAgatt assemble In the court out of which they issue, and 
t Acers of the court are appointed to see that die Pmmek men attend daily 
and fully, with a view to prevent needkas tMay in the decision of causes 
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When ittcb, however, does occar oevertheleas. the metier U token out of 
the hendi of the PmeUnat end deddnd by the court which appointed it. 

The PimeMjiat has no power jf its own to sununon or to enforce the 
attendance of any person, to make an unwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the production of necessary papers All such executive aid being afforded 
by the court appointing it; and in like manner the decision of this 
tribunal is referred for execution to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their own by the Panckifat would be a grave offence. 

The Panek are required to bo unanimous. Such at least is the rule, 
but a very large majority will suffice in certain cases. 

'Diere are no permanent or established individual Punch men, but in 
all cases wherein Pirbattiaht (Hindus of the mountains) arc concenied, 
it is necessary to choose the Punch men out of the following distinguished 
tribes:— Itt Arjal; 2d Khadal; 3d Pundi; 4th Pantk; 5th ttoharah; Uth 
Runa; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the Newirs, 
the tribes Gram which. Punch men must necessarily be chosen, are 1st Muiki; 
Sd Bhm nl ; Sd Admr; 4th Sritht. In matters affecting neither PdrbuUtnhc 
nor Nacirs there is no limit ns to the selection by the parlies of their 
Punch men; but old, learned, honest and experienced men may be supposed 
to have the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 
expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indeed the very 
idea of compensating them is abhorred. 

IV. The 

^ 17. Codec upplicuble to the different clussaof tnhahituntt. 

Custom or precedent is the law in many eases; tlie Dharuuuhistra. at 
sacred canons, in many more; and the decision of numerous cases depends 
almost equally on both. 

Infringements of the laws of caste full under the Shittrat. Other 
matters are almost entirely governed by the Dh A'ehdr, or customary law 
of the province of GorkhA. 
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The customs of the Bmtddka pMtioii of Ntmkr$ are peeutiat to them¬ 
selves ; but in general the Netedrt and PSrhaUiakt both acknowledge and 
are subject to the same DharmaMttra, although in some pt^ts there are 
appropriate usages for each. 

It is not indispensably necessary that the DUha should be tetsed in 
the lavr Sh&stras, but he must be acquainted with the principles of law and 
justice, and t>e a man of high respectability. 

Neither is it required tliat the SichAri$ should reemve a r^ular legal 
training ; but they must always be well educated, of high character, prac¬ 
tically acquainted with the law, and conversant with the customs of the 
country and the usage of its various tribes. And when a Dilha or BietA-i 
is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. 

^ 18 . AJoplum, Inheritaiic*, 4 ^. 

Whoever would adopt a child must do so with the consent of all his 
near relations, and with the permission of some court of law, to which he 
must proceed, and in which he must complete the act. So, if he would 
alienate any portion of his property, by will, in favor of such adopted 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perform 
the act in presence of a PancMi/al. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be, or in fuel ever is there, a dispute and appeal to the courts of law. If any 
one in adopting a son and assigning to him property at his death, hath 
neglected the above prescribed forms, and a dispute therefirom arise and 
resort is had to the courts of justice, such dispute is settled by calling 
together several elders of tne tribe to which the deceased belonged and 
taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe; which usage governs 
the court's decree. No man con adopt, or devise, at bis own will and 
pleasure. 

With regard to inheritance, also, the custom of each tribe is ascer¬ 
tained by reference to some of its elders, and that custom so ascertained 
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rules the ji Igment-seat in all coses of application to it. Amongist 
the Khii tribe, if a person have a son bom in wedlock, that son 
is his heir: if be have no such son, bis brothers and brother's male 
descendants are his heirs : his married daughters, or their progeny, never. 
If he have a virgin daughter, she is entitled to a marriage iwrtion and no 
more. If he have a son by a concubine, and alter his death bis brothers 
and descendants do not conceal the deceased's wealth, but fairly state it to 
the bastard son, and give him a reasonable portion, the bastard son must, 
in such case, take what they give him, and be can get no more in aoy 
court; but if they conceal the deceased's wealth, and put off the bastard 
son with idle tales, assigning him no share whatever, then the bastard son, 
if he appeal to the courts, shall hove all the deceased's property assigned to 
him, to the total exclusion of the family so attempting to «lcfrnud him. 
In short, the son by a concubine must have a reasonable share allotted to 
him by the family, though the exact amount will rest with them. If a KhAt 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee from him by will, cither of 
ancestral or acquired wealth, save only and in moderation, to pious uses; 
neither can a KhAs adopt a son no of his kindred and make him his heir, 
if he have near blootl relations. His first choice lies among his brothers 
sons and nearest relatives in the male line; his next among his daughter s 
sons and their male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 

The Magar, GuruHir, Munni, and Kuirunli trilx» agree with the 
Khds in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. 

Tlie Siva-Margy section of tlie Neuidrs agrees mostly with the Par- 
battiahi on all these heads. The liwUha-Mm-gn section have some rule of 
their own. Among the JVmdis of Imth persuasions, the son by a concu¬ 
bine gets one-sixth of the share of a son born in wedlock. 

When cases of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge calls for the sentiments of the most respectable of the tribe to which 
the litigants belong, and follows their statement of the custom of their 
tribe. 
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^ 19. CrtM«i oiMf PimMAmentx. 

The great crimes (technically called PomcA kkat) are those to which 
some of the following punishments are applied:—1, Confiscation of a man's 
entire property. 2, Cutting off ears and nose. 3. Amputating hands and 
feet. 4, Putting out eyes sad emasculating. 5, Suspending by the heels 
from a tree till dead. 6, Fla^^ing aliTC. 7, Death by hanging or decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property.* 
The above punishments can only be inflicted by the chief court of each of 
the three cities fXatAmofufif; BHatgaon^ and PtUan.) The lesser adAlats 
have power to cause the ** touchiogt of the stone/* to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison, to inflict slight corporal punishments, and so 
forth. 


• A more metliodirel end complete enamentlion of the greet pvnitbmenU, ( Panck Khuta — 
the word AAofa betog used to etprets as well the Msigoed peaelty aa the ofTeocc) it the 
following : 

1, Death. 2. Mutilation. 3, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to tome >ile caste, 
the offender'a wires and cbtldren. 6, Confiscation. 

Nor ia thia ennineralion of the ouiefofienoes the technical SoilriAa otte*~but the more useful 
and practical enumeration derived from preaent usage modified by lbs original enumeration of 
the saered law hooks. l*hat enumeration is as follows ; 

1. Brakm-kutifA or brahmanicido. 

2. 8tri-h«tjfa, or wotuau killing 

9. fi^l-katjfu, nr infunticide. 

4* or oow killing. 

5. Agamya gawin or incest in hr pocnliar Xlindfi sense. H. 

t The Dhumga CAwnyi or tonching of a stone is this: U hen a oauie is decided the 
Bickdri orders a stone (any one) tn be brongfat, and npoo it a few blades of JhUt grass to be 
pot. He then eommands the loser of the oanso to pnt a rupee and four dams on the stone and 
to touch it, obaorvtng to him yow have comnitted an oflTence againal the MakdrdjA aa well at 
the other parfy : that stone is the symbol «f the Raja's feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
year ofieoce, and be freed.” The rupee pnt on the stone is ibe Bickin’$ perqnisite, and the 
four dtma. thnt of tSn hfnhdisfnh. TUs wngo is not obsorrod in every oaose decided, bat only 
when it is held thnt tin (jsd|s^ is neeesearily attached to the losing party, and never in oases of 
ordeal. Others any that die stone has the ** cAorna" or foot nark of the God Visrnd graved 
on it, (the Sahfrim) and this aeeoont is mof in harmony, with the osage of atonement 

hy na oibrlag to it, if it repvosoatod tho aovereign of ifao aUle. fl. 
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List of tbo cfaiof oflenees abore adrerted to. 

1 Kaljfin Dkam, or ticaaure-trofe, i. e. appropriating it. S, Patricide. 
3, Matricide. 4, Killing a Cow. 3, Killing a Brahman. 6, Killing a Woman. 
7, Procnring Abortion. 8, Killing a QM. 9, Incendiarism. 10, Poisoning. 
11, Theft and Robbery. IS, Taking another’s land by violence. 13, Seducing 
anotbtf’s arife. 14, Murder. 13, Destroying Houses, &c. devoted to charita¬ 
ble and rdigious purposes. 16, Agemfa-gatan or Incest. 

1st —Kafyin Diaa is treasure-trove of all sorts whatever ; including 
new mines. Secretly appropriating any such (which all belongs to the 
crown) is equivalent to theft, and is punished with death or confiscation in 
the chief adMtt. If death be awarded, the Biehdri delivers the oflTender 
to the MahAmiah and he to the Porfoi, who execute the delinquent; if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the MaMnuJu, and the MtJtam NaikioAt 
and the BaUiUn, and others, going to the delinquent's house take the delin¬ 
quent’s own share of the whole family property (lands as well as moveables), 
but spare the shares of the other members of the family. 

To procure conviction in these cases, as in others, on informant 
(PuUAa) is necessary, and then there are two parties to the cause the 
informer (Puldka) and .the accused (SandMuah) whichever of them esta¬ 
blishes his case, gets a khilaat from ‘he sirkkr, paying pagri and 
jilauri. If the informer loses, he is obliged to “ touch the stone,” and 
is fined with reference to the offence, and his means, more or less: (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is really taken) 
and the victorious accused, pays to the sirk&r as^itoerf half the sum paid by 
the loser as ddad or fine. In the PaacfiAAsl, the DAoa above de¬ 

scribed is held the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the MakSr4ja. 

Snd. Patricide. —If any one, from the wantonness of youth, or selfish¬ 
ness. or avarice, or the instigation of his fiuher’s women, should put his 
aged &tber under lestrmnt or imprison him, or starve him to death, such a 
wretch (Saadkaak) must have his propmty confiscated, and be put to death 
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by the Porytu (public executionera); if the wretch be a Brahman, hU fore¬ 
lock must be shaved off; his thread broken; he must have a stripe of the 
hair on all four sides of his head shaved off; must, be crammed with all 
forbidden food, and, in a word, utterly defiled and degraded ; paraded thus 
through the whole city ; his infamy proclaimed ; and finally he must be 
driven out of the country, with confiscation of ail his property. 

3rd. Matrieide .—^This is punished like patricide. 

4th. Killing a cow. —Punishment the same as for patricide ; and if a 
Brahman, also as provided above. 

5th. Killing a Sraktnan. —Ditto ditto. 

eth. Killing a woman. —If any one should kill his wife on suspicion of 
having defiled his bed, the Mahins, having seized him, bring him before 
the court and he is beaten till he confesses, when he is obliged to “ touch the 
stone,” his property is confiscated, and he is delivered to the Poryas for 
execution. If he has children, his children's rights or shares are exempted, 
bnt all the rest of his property is confiscated. 

7th. Proctaring abortion. —If any husband depaH on a journey, and his 
wife commit adultery in his absence ; or if a widow become incontinent; or 
if a man inadvertently marry within the prohibited degrees, and, in any of 
these cases, the woman prove with child, and she and her paramour procure 
medicine and destroy the fruit of her womb; the woman, if proved guilty, is 
seized and maltreated till she confesses, and when by her confession the 
mediciner and the paramour are known, both are severely fined. 

8th. Killing a Cram, aa elder brother, or a child. —A person committing 
these crimes is seized and confined, and if on investigation he be proved 
guilty, he is delivered to the Poryas who conduct him through the city, 
proclaiming his sin and its penalty, and warning the people; and then, 
taking him forth from the city, execute him. His wife and children ate 
given in slavery to the stranger, and his property confiscated. 

8lh. Arson.—Wboso sets fire to another's house is punished with death. 

10th. Poisoning. —^This crime is also punished with death. 



JUSTICE IN NEP&L. IW 

llth. IStli. and I3th.— robbeiy, and seduelioH. — If any one by 
violence take the property or land or wife of another, such an one ia 
puniihed with heavy fines.* ** 

14th. Murder. —If any, from avarice, kill a man of wealth (Sakm), be 
is executed, and bis property confiscated, and his wife and children made 
over in slavery to the stranger. 

15th. Sacrilege. —Whoso destroys the religious works of another, as a 
Dharma-tila, or well, he., founded for the good of his soul, such an me is 
severely punished and fined, according to die damage done: sometimes his 
whole property is confiKated. 

16th. Agan^-ganan or Incest.f—Whoso has sexual commerce with his 
Guru I wife or mother, or his father’s lesser wife, or his son’s wife, bis pro¬ 
perty is confiscated and death is inflicted on him. 

Whoso l»»« sexual commerce with his daughter or with hi* daughter- 
in-law, he is, first of all, heavily fined or all his property is confiscated: 
then the male sinner is committed to the Poryas, conducted throughout the 
city, and expelled with his penis cut off: and the female has her nose and 
cars and pudendum cut off, and is then cxju-Hcd the city ; or else, she is 
given to be stuprated by fifty or one hundred or more men and then expelled. 
Incest witli an elder brother's wife in his life-time is punished with very 


* Tb« Hiada prejudice (in tbic case laluUry) di»iDcltort mmt of my loformanU to admit 
tbe fact tbat theft it ercr poai^cd with death. The ordioary paBubmeot it cortaiuly BBtiU* 
UoD* rtpeated oa a repetitioa of tba offeaee. Bat it it certaia that agfravat4»d catet of theft aad 
n^bery (betveea «bicb there it no technical dittinction made) are often paituhed with doalh, 
and thit indeeil it expreitly admitted ia the precediag part of thia paper. The dcMTiptioB of 
theft ia tint plMO it ttraage enoagbs at it that o( murder in the oeat paragraph. The juat 
inference front toch deacriptioni of theee erimet ia, that auiong theae aiountaiaeert, who are 
for the BMMt part of Itcrce ditpotition and habitt, the law hat been obliged to eaempt loo maay 
fiotent tahiaga both of property and life from the ordinary dcfiottiuo and penally of robbery 
aad uinrder.—U. 

t One branch of Uiia tubject it treated at length in a paper ptihlithed by Mr. liotxitoN in 
the Journal of the Royal Aaiatie Hoctety of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 1. page dA.eBlitled 

** Oa tke law mkd UftU pmrttte 0/ AVpdf at rtpardt JnmUi 0 r inUrc0ur$t UtmeM a Uimiu end 
an outeau.'* Sec. 


3 




Hi) ran 

Imty iaw i after leryfaicwliich tha ywagig liwtttet'May f||p.jiliP, 
tha daAted vite alMin tba dder baa pot awqr. 

1V> bare eommaree after htedaatb.«ttb aa aMar bra|te«ra«yb Ik ^ 
ofteae vhatarar.* la 4faava'#a"**if|nattbafbdMwaar«iaftvi»a||i 
Ibe BMtber ftra gmdtt, are ftefaUdaB. If toy mmiif irltiba > b aa» iu ,kba 
■aa’a aad tba wonaa’a fttbar, and tba go>betwaaa, all ara flaad. aaid tba 
aoBMa aniat ba pat mny. 

If aay yiw4r wife, ia bar baabaad’a life udirii{lat ba b widOn Hipi], 
p> aatiay, aha and tba adultarar ara fiaad aix^ rupeaa; afiat irtdcb, tba 
aaaMU m»y go with eitbar h«r baabaad, or tba adidtarer, m aba pbaaea. 
If aha prefera bar boabaad (ha wining) tbaa tba eooit ahall taka imm pin 
Brmb Mm; and if aha go widi tha othar, than ha ahaU bare a aaooad daa 
tariad-on him and taka hw. 

If a If twit go to Bkel$, aad bb wife reaHining te Ida hooaa w at tha 
boaao of barfethar, ahonid ahqpa; or, if bar protaoum (fether, anela, hro- 
kbar, be.) ahoold laatdTO to giro bar ia nairiaga to another, bar baabaad 
baiag (aalMfeia)bt2Maa^ in ateharcaaa tha wife moat parfcrai "p bb ai K " 
that ia, aha lanat go to tha Jfdl SMA d! tba city aba baknga to (Kdkamm- 
M, or J b itga wi or PtOtm), and pieaaat two ngterb and one wtohr (ate 
aadbalfaaMW)totbojadga{t odMatha jndga aenda tba two nfiHt by 
dkehandaofaJfilbM to tba hooaa of her baabaad. Tba JMUtea bating 
laadMd tba hooaa ai^ to tba idatlreaof the hibband," tbb bdM aopirf of 
bbawbobgowte JStefe. SQa wife b direread fteoa bia^ and I tbarafere 
Mtamyao tha iaatnnaentofteaaaarriage contract (L a. diaaqterf.)** Then 


*tMiMMMial a> i »MW i^i«a»rfb*«ltiMliM wy lw»f lab*. MfMag t’nn- 
Olga y ia m a r , "taMiMarand** «a«*brai»MMatiMb » r , k]r Bwtii^«nha •Naoi 
aaib awMwmUl | WT ri l i la Oi b n . 

tb»wMoaH nM• wMb*anO*(fdw •OHiMwateMkMow aMfi^obbh 
awfetb*otbal«a»MMawat»itt<bi t Mttii n . MaMf««kM>l kai* tewd af dNMMte 
aa iw M W i a bMMaiMb««l»lb.baoawti»« » <Mi> l iai ilri»nlMt b«a » >, J b. ' 

„ 4 yaa, aalarj|M^ « t Mm , « Hhatr-oth «aaaitai»t >m aW»ai i i> l n, a%» o ft araiiit 
ar taara ap ta toaaijrtt^raaai aia^attaa ta bar M®aa^h.*ilt. 




r ar n t x m mpAt. 


m 


'i lilBMI ' att'flw' WHM UBh i, Ice. i^ven berby her htHbaiil. or if the 
iMeyirhi'hi MMm oompeb mtitutioR ^ them. Urn vik to 

Am ftee l» Aew ihe vAe; but, eiiU the to liable to Am <u alt othen an), 
tf Atolmahal attMil eeaunene with om ctf lower caate diaa haiadf. 

If aay Newir commha adohery with a Ntwir woman, whoae hnaboid 
togMWtoJUefi^aaddw wwiaa perform not jafelaM then, aappoaiiq; the 
eaala of the parttoa to be die aame and no rdatioiii^ within die proUbitad 
deginiin to eitot b e twee n them, they ibail be fined in donble the neaat 
anwont, or one hundred -ind twenty* mpeee : and then be enifered to go 
flee, nideiB the adniterer be within die prohibited degreeaof rdationehip to 
the adahenae. In that caae he to pat to death, or hie whole property to 
confiicaled ; or hie pento to cat off; and every eort of infinity and hard 
ehip heaped on him; or he to let off with a fine proportioned to hie meane: 
the pnntohment being increaeed or decreaeed aeoarding to the neataeaeor 
otherwtoe of the relationehip. 

AD andi an adnherer’e relationa are obhged to fotlnwagh the whole 
eeremontoe of purification fpr $ fu -eUtt»), pnymg all dw allotted feee to 
the DkofmUUkifi. 

If the wife or daoghter-in-law of a Brtkmm todeflied by a Ktkatr^ 
or odwr of lower degree, each an one (the male) to deen^ilatod and all hie 
pmperty confieeated. Tim BnAmtuA eannot regain her carte by perfbrat* 
ing p repnor lt w, but felh into the caete of him who defiled her; and oo tot 
caaeofafinnaleafthe JitlelrtoM, Fedgt^ or Aahw brtng defiled by a male 
of lower degree. If a Smirm defile the dangler, fee. of a Fetigw. but hto 
eaatebeanehtbatthe retopo conld take water flom hto hand, then die 
Ai«« to Jet off with henry fineat hto life and proparty. fer fihe mat. ba^f 
apaied. Bmtf the&fenbeao rdo that the FetqM «a«>d *>•* 

*lle»>.ia«eiati«rtir itwdmi.fiiitofta hw amrtM w to frtl. let eeljr fei <t 
ahMi artNito ii toiMM tie fMly.—B. 

I hhtef^tjp ife.ettomhwi •tatnmiM'am titow^ 

"■' M , . I tmm *, P top irdfelfc ff in h It m rt Jfete, fl en a Ha m. . 

tpaa> ^dtortt-ltolfc » n f H » 
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driok WBter £rain hi* hand, then in such case the SMra is decapitated and 
his property confiscated : and in tiiis latter case all the Vaitgiu ot the city 
must perform prayaKkitta.* 

If a Brahman defile a Kshatriya’$ or a Vauya'$ or apwre Sidra's (\rhose 
water may be drank) daughter, it is no legal offence. If a Brahman or 
Kshatriya or Fisi^a or pure Sidra violate the daughter of one of the vile 
classes; then, if a Brahman, his whole property is confiscated and a stripe 
of hair shaved off all the four sides of his head, and he is expelled the 
country; and alt the four castes must perform prayaschitla. If a Ksha- 
Iriga or Vaitya at Sidra do so, his life is forfeited as well as his property 
confiscated. If any one become enamoured of a lovely ^rl and he give 
her charms or philters, and medicines whereby he comes to enjoy her; then 
he shall bo made to " touch the stone” and be heavily fined: and the 
person who sold him the medicine or made the charms for him shall be 
fined also. 

If any one corrupt and seduce the wife of any ParbaUM, (whether of 
the Brahmanical or aiker caste) such Parbattiah shall, if the case be 
clearly so, himself put the adulterer to death, and afterwards cut off the 
nose and hair of the hdulteress, and turn her adrift. The injured husband, 
}f he prove hi* injury, shall do all this without question, even though the 
slain adulterer be a Brahman. 

But if the woman, when her husband would cut off her nose, can 
escape and prove her innocence before a court of justice; then the mur¬ 
derer of the pretended adulterer diall be executed, and all his property 
confiscated. In case the Parbattiah adulteress have sinned with many 
men, then the Parbattiah husband shall only slay the ^r$t adulterer with 
his wife, and no other. 


* tVlwB 1 penos u ordend u> parfom this psriaeaUoB h« |<m> ts th« DUrmmakiktri 
sad Icwu from bim wbal rit« «r« noodfal to bo gone tbnmgb. Tbs JUmrmMkMri nitos 
Uai B pttMriptioB for Ibair paifbnDaBca, aad ukat Bnully tvs rapaaa tor it.— H. 
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If di« itnrice of the injimd hueband fail to kill the adolterer, and be 
turn on the hoaband and slay him, the adulterer shall escape punishment, 
and keep the wooaa to boot Such is the usage among all the Parbmtliakt 
so long as they many among the ParhutiaM$; but if a Parbattiak marry 
a JHewirni, be shall not have the priTiieges abore described in respect to 
her. If any Parbattiak ( Kkit or Magar) marry the daughter of his ma¬ 
ternal uncle, it is well, and even obligatory on the girl’s parents if the man 
seek it; and the parents must trait his permission to marry her elsewhere. 
So, also, if the father's sister’s son seek the mother’s brother’s daughter 
in marriage, the latter must assent, nor can she marry elsewhere till be 
has declared his disinclination ; if such a person there be in existence. 
But if any iftwir have any sexual commerce with the daughter of bis ma¬ 
ternal uncle, it is totallv unlawful (by way of marriage or not), and he 
shall be sevendy Aned. 

AuaaU.— If two persons disagree, fall out, and one strike the other so 
as to bring blood, and he who has lost blood go to the court and complain, 
the court in case the charge is proved, shall make the blood-drawer “ touch 
the stone” and Ane him Ave rupees to the SirkAr. 

Fraud .—If any one, having mortgaged his land or property to a cre¬ 
ditor, afterwards mortgage it to a second creditor, and the case come before 
court, the court shall award the land or goods to the Arst creditor; but if 
the second creditor agree to pay the debt of the Arst creditor, the second 
may keep the pledged land or goods till the pledge is redeemed. 

Guti Xomb.—If any pledge his Outi* land for money ami spend that 
money, in such case both giver and taker of such pledge shall be Aned. 


* Choi b liail nswMntsd t» lh« deilj, a urt of BorUsaia rsBaiaiof ia Iba haaS of dia 
laotlaaiaor aod Ut doacoatUab, (oataaalMy for Ao oao of bmJi daity, bat roally for oata sm: 
Iba oblifatioB to tbo |od boiag Itfiidatod by a potty aaaaal oToriai to Uoi,) b for loeorily froai 
rapooity of ptrersBMSI or Iba pt^lfolity at boira. It b dooBtd won laend tbaa •' Utlka," 
vbbb b aa oferioi to Biabnaat, aot to god binuolf, tad b aa tUtattioa too. Wborott 0aM 
b aaly oatoatibly aa albaatfoa— la fact, as oalaU of tbo atrbtool Uad oo tbo draceadtab of 
Ibo Oa fip dr . It b atllbar pardblo aaosg boiit, aar traarfarabb lo any dagroo— U. 

3 K 
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Bat if the taker of each pledge npon diacoreiy of its being Chti, giro it 
up, then be shall not be fined. 

Forgery.—It any one, claiming under a deceased person, forge a bond 
of debt due to the deceased, and produce the bond and witnesses in court, 
demanding payment of debt as the representatise of the deceased, and the 
forgery be proved, the court shall award the forger loss of his right hand 
and a heavy fine, and make him “ touch the stoneand from the other 
party they shall take for the Sirkir. 

Swindling.—U any one pretending to be the owner of land, pledge it 
and borrow money on it, and the taker of the pledge discover the fraud and 
complain in court: in case the matter is proved, the giver of such pledge 
shall have his hand cut off; the right owner of the land shall have his 
own; and the acceptor of the pledge be without remedy. 

Diipuled Bonds .—If the heirs of a dead man produce an obligation for 
money, all the witnesses to which are dead, and the debtor deny the bond, 
and no other evidence can be had;—^if such a case be brought before the 
Addlat, the court refers it to a Panchiyat or orders on ordeal, or tenders to 
the parties the decisory oath. Thus, if they be Skiva-mdrgy Newirs, it 
orders either of them to put the Hari Vastsa on his head, and take up tne 
money contested at his soul’s peril if it be not his; or if they be Bamddka- 
tnkrgy, it command either to take the Pameha Rakska and do likewise. 
The tax on such issues is ten per cent, from the winner and five per cent, 
from the loser, or dasond-Nsond, see i 13. 


AgNK Residency, Jemmerry, 1831. 
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ESSAY 

ON 

SANSCRIT ALLITERATION. 


Bt the Rev. WILUAM YATES. 


Alliteration is a subjpct, -which in different eras of the worid has 
engaged the attention and consumed the time of men of the most powerful 
minds, both in the East and in the West. In the dark ages, when men 
retired to monaateries, hermitages, deserts and cares, taking with them all 
the learning of their time, it excitt's no surprise, that they attempted to 
reliere the tedium of solitude, and to whet their ingenuity, by compositions 
which required the most rigorous efforts of intellect. It may be lamented 
that they were not employed in more profitable pursuits ; but it cannot be 
denied, that they hare afforded tlio strongest proofs of skill and peraerering 
labour. Owing, howerer, not to any want of capacity, but rather to a 
deficiency eren in the Latin language when compared with the Sanscrit, 
the recluses of the West were never able to equal the sages of the East. 
Their alliterations appear to be confined chiefly to letters, and not to extend, 
as in Sanscrit, to syllables, to words, to pfidaa, and to whole stanzas. Hm 
following may be taken as a specimen of their attainments in this art 

Jsisr sawlA ateas igaiti tUsn eaU, 

AxrsUit n aaSra « Fhatat al <rW; 

Sic emem w ao.lt Js oat caligiBio aahiao, 

FMeaaogaa oiaal oaro yraasidia aota, 

Jwlisiv M M jpfVlMt MM bMiBio 
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The lettere repeated, when read downwards, form the word Jesns three 
times, i. e. at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. 

Among the writers of this description in Europe, Alohelm is one of 
the most celebrated. He lived at the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, and was 
thirty years governor of the monastery of Malmsbury. He devoted much 
time to the study of latin prosody and alliteration. ; and is said to have 
produced a piece, which whether read upwards or downwards, forwards or 
backwards, was the same, like the third example of stanzas in artificial 
forms occurring in this essay. There is reason however to believe, though 
many ingenious pieces were produced in Europe, that alliteration was 
never reduced to a system as in Asia; and that Aldheem, though one of the 
first writers of this class there, will not bear a strict comparison with KXlI dXsa 
of this country. 

It is generally believed, that the celebrated poet KIiinXsA lived near the 
commencement of the Christian era. He was one of the nine splendid gems 
that adorned the court of ViKaAMiorrVA, and by the epithet K6lyiia, con¬ 
queror of millions, which was applied to him, it would seem that he was 
the chief. He wrote the NaKdaya for the purpose of exhibiting his 
unbounded skill in alliteration. In four books, containing on the average 
fifty-four stanzas each, he has given such illustrations of this subject as can 
never be surpassed. 

This work has lately been published in Europe, with a Latin transla¬ 
tion by a continental scholar, Feedinandus Bemaby : but from the manner 
in which the text is printed, the grand design of KXii oXsa is completely 
sacrificed; and from the manner in which the translation is made, his mean¬ 
ing appears to be, in many instances, moat obscurely expressed, and some¬ 
times entirely mistaken. No reason can be imagined, why KiiinisA should 
again write the history of King Nala and DAMAVANTf, after it had. been so 
elegantly written in flowing verse by VyJUa Deva, except that he intended 
in this simple story to shew forth his ingenuity in alliteration; yet as his work 
has been printed in Europe, no person would suppose that it contained a sin¬ 
gle instance of such ingennity. Since then it was the partknlar dasign of 
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this great poet, to illostmte this subject; it will be proper io (he first place 
to consider the diffbreot kinds of alliteration which his work contains. 

ITte fiaUdttga is for the most part written in verse measured by time, 
but is interspersed with verses measured by the number of syllables. The 
verses measured by time belong to the second class, first order, first genus, 
and ninth species of Sanscrit poetry. The genus is callctl and 
the species Each line contains tbirty-two instants, with the 

poetic pause at the end of the third foot or twelflh instant. An instant is 
one short syllabic ; a long syllable is two instants. In scanning this 
metre, only trisyllabic feel must be used ; with the exception of one dissyl¬ 
labic, the spondee; and one (|uadrisyilabir, the proccleusmatic. The sixth 
foot of eitch line, or of the second and fourth pAda$, must be an amphibrach 
or proceleusmatic. The alliteration takes place in the first pMa immedi¬ 
ately after the first foot; and in the second pdda at the close; in the third 
pAda, in like manner, after the first foot, and in the fourth at the close ; or 
in other words, the alliteration is found in the beginning of each line after 
the first foot and at the end. The first verse will serve os a general 
specimen for the whole, as— 

-Ivw—I-I- 1 V —v|- 1 vv./ — 

TyNN TTNTTUW. y rq ua i l^ tttSt TTNTTW I 

-|ww-| ww-l-|v-wl-|vw- 

fiwxpinNr.Rr^t umnTuw : i 

O my Acarl / iinwr deptirt from Yidooa, tlu/otker of Loot, reko U tko firt that tnnu tkt 
intoUnbh wood of ond who preoeroei ike throe worlds from oil awmieo. 

Though the preceding is the regular structure of the verses measured by 
time in the Nalddaga, yet there are one or two exceptions in the po$ition of 
the letters repeated. In the first book the following exception occurs 

■ I R w i nnii nn' unwiR mpk 

^ ^n mtwwstrat siyumiiw NtCT i 

AvMwlAwvMMMt tryM »/n, f iwim wmI eunjwfa; swl in •ppamet H Ui$ 
Nils, liar tim «M m difimm Msmb sbw. 
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The rerses in the UtiUdojia measured by the number of the syllables, 
and interspersed with the others, are of the first daaa and of the first order 
of Sanscrit poetry ; and are either of the eighth genus, consisting 

of eiglit syllables to the pida, and the fifth species, URlf^W ; or of the 
twelfth genus, utipil, consisting of twelve syllables to the pida, and of the 
fifth species, In scanning these metres the only feet employed are 

the lamina and Anapatst. In the verses of these metres,the alliteration is 
sometimes the same in all the four pAdat; but moat commonly it is differ¬ 
ent in the third and fourth pAdat to what it is in the first-and second. The 
position of the repeated letters in each pida is determined by the choice of 
the poet. The following examples will illustrate these remarks;— 




A«, a sea. 0 / exeeUence, and ike, of a loving mind, were tR their glory, the warbling 
fowerg ipring r«f«nMN<. 


W W W hrf ~ WW— WW— W W — V w ~ 

wft t»si Twam«miw wuwrwrrRtnxT wyn i 

TY xtrstniTsir^ «t TmtiTi» 

7^ river tide it very beautiful, free from eranet, and adorned with fiowert toAicA Aove Aeeii 
ioifccf bg IA« boon What eoguete it tkit of gomrt f taid one who with gentle force and Jlatterg 
led away hie beloved* 

In these metres KiU uIsa often confines the alliteration to two of the 
pidat, in which case, instead of repeating the letters twice, he repeats them 
four times. In all these instances the letters repeated form complete 
pidat :—as 

^ ^ Wa ^ Wfc- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^- —*— . 

BWt PrtJ War Was wwfTwwTTWERHI 

(mtT fintr fwwt fwwr 1 

' ’ItHH tt If am tan cnelat wa ,iUn g Ua mimtl fair mm, md s JA w ri s y tkm n 
Api4mii MOtSli** 
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yWHT UTOT NNNI 1W1|IW N4tm NTNINN". I 

mmw <nrr wr mrr miT^r. i 

DU aM lit Ittr, f*if «« tU —ruti tkf, UUck, fnm Ikt aiioW •/ tpcrlivt k»$i kta 
m ff tm U t—eni milk wtiUtriaf thiUi, *mM wilk Ikt tkfiel tf lii kfrft dairt f 

Those withiug to see other examples of the kinds of slliteratioa that 
have been here introduced, have only to refer to the Nalidaga, where 
they will find uiem in abundance. The work, however, being confined 
entirely to the kinds that have been mentioned, does not supply a 
full exposition of the subject under consideration. It furnishes numerous 
examples of the first three orders of this species of poetry, and particu¬ 
larly of the third ; but not extending beyond these, it leaves untouched 
seven other orders which are necessary to complete the system. And even 
in the first three orders, it does not give examples of all the genera, and 
much leas of all the species which they contain. 

The subject of alliteration, therefore, deserves in this place a more 
minute consideration. It forms a distinct, and what may be denominated 
a third class of Sanscrit poetry, and may be used, as we have seen, in 
metres of any description, both of the first and second class.* The name 
by which it is known is WWN Yamaha. In compositions of this nature, it 
is an invariable rule, that while the syllables to be repeated are left to the 
pleasure of the poet, in every repetition they must be employed in a 
different acceptation; and if this rule is ever violated, it is at tlic expense 
of his ingenuity. 

In this class of poetry there are ten orders, and in some of them 
several genera, species, and varieties, which we shall now proceed to specify, 

1.—The first order is called In this the letters repeated occur 

together without any others mtervening. It has four genera, determined 
by the number of pidat in which the alliteration occurs. Wc shall give one 
specimen of each genus. Every stanza or verse is divided into lour parts. 


For s toeriplioo of thoM elsMot, mo Ibo Pioooay of Ibt oadwr’t OromiM. 
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called pidai; if the alUtenitio& ocean only in one of these, it is of 
the flnt genus ; if in two, of the second ; if in three, of the third ; and if 
in four, of the fourth. 

In the fint genus there are several species, which arise from the posi¬ 
tion which the reiterated letten occupy in either of the four pidas. They 
may be placed at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the pida 
as well as in the first, second, third, or fourth pida at pleasure ; but to 
belong to this genus must occur in only one pida : as, 

Ynwar-iniT simr nawi wnt i 

Tk» people ure keppp ktning you for their king : you who are diUinguiiked im reeehii^ 
imeui to the extent of the four oee*. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in two of the pidat ; as in the first and second ; the 
first and third; the first and fourth ; the second and third; the second and 
fourth ; or tlie third and fourth ; 

Y UBVIXPUT I 

* Mey <&e*e ylorioue kinyt eouquer in the dreadful battU^by whom the earth it filed «ei4A 
icealth.’ 

Ill the thinl genus there are four species, arising from tlie repetition 
of tlie letters together in three of the pidas; as in the first, second, and 
third ; the first, second, and fourth; the first, third, and fourth ; or the 
second, third, and fourth : as, 

airw sitittf fstSl 

mtii tg affh i mttam h ni t I 

0 beloved, we are epiif by y»«r heantiful eountemanee ; and why thould not the lotus 
which udomt the water, turrmmded with hoot and full of petalo, pr eo aii, though it does not 
tpomh? 
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la the fourth genu* there is only one species, which arises from the 
repetition of the letten together in each of the pddat: as, 

RTwt wnf vmt ^tnrt tww: i 

'**•; ftw ti W'rt i 

TU wluU kctttu rtmauUi mtk tk* wttmf tUtf filUkU tmd vniiaf matJi tf tkt ttrA, 
fuiltiaf tU nrfrtt rf Utt Uka mifyntj in mil Jinelumt. 

The last th^ genera may have several species, arising from the 
position which the repeated letters occupy in the pida, as stated in the first 
genus. They may be placed at the beginning, middle, or ond of each pida, 
at the pleasnre of the poet. 

2.—The second order is called wt%n- It difiers from the former in the 
repetition of the letters with something intervening. It has four genera, which 
are distinguished by tlte repetition of the same letters, apart from each other, 
in one, two, three, or four pidas. 

The repetition of letters apart in only one pida displays no skill in 
alliteration: it may happen by chance; it is therefore unnecessary to give 
an example of this genus. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the i>osition 
which the repeated letters occupy, as in the first and second pddat; tlm 
first and third; the first and fourth; or the second and third; the second 
and fourth; or the third and fourth: as 

wTwTw tRrfifinrt I 

TV peacock, kmims a kcamti/mltkamg tail, kal aiecmJcd Ik* cryUal maamt of plcanrc, out 
t$ ttamcing. 

In the third genus there are four species, determined by tne position 
which the repeated letters occupy in tlie first, second and third ; the first, 
second and fourtli ; the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and 
fourth pidat ; os 

2 M 
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ftwirt Burn 

Wf«8 WWIWBITB • 

JUt»mf’iiSipi a nli,IHIUdtft»riitimftugfcw*r,» f pm nd tflttlrjlMtlaftMUt» 
dark aind r tdd i md tf lit MMAy ma. 

In the fourth genu* there i* only one species—thohgh there may be 
several varieties, from tne position of the repeated letters in different parts 
of thepddcu: 

em».Bswhw) ^wuNir^n^i 

Vmr land ^ Hair >> lUt tKthm(far UmcHm,) fnr /acawyarjartaUa tom; and |ta<i aeiaf 
ytttriortrtf likt XaSlSaif, emrM C]fomr /tnomrUt.) 

In this order the repeated letters may be placed at the beginning, 
middle or end; in the beginning and middle; the beginning and end; the 
middle and end; or in all the three parts; as 

hbwct: Biivgffr. utfirt Wv« WfflfWil 

Jtgful UtflUtr mu dtttnftd ; iSa pleaturu of loot woro iimiouked ; dto dueo m tolaU 
womom won no longor eStcr/U ; aad Ikt wtiforo if iSa ciljr taai negheted. 

Besides the above, there are several other varieties in this order, aris¬ 
ing from the use of two sets of repeated letters or words; in which case 
the first pida agrees with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or 
the first with the third, and the second with the fourth ; or the first with 
the fourth, and the second with the third: as 

n str^rfu^i: i 

B) tko onto of tko endwo ; ig tkooomi^ font noieo,wigfriout toad kg tho Vowing of tko 
aoulA laWi, mg Sasrt it raaitM. 

• TUa b oallad 
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IfiBtliMoider.teaUtantiaDaceHttt tb* tagiwniiiii oI'mc 1 i|m 4 i, 
it ii called i|<R; if at tibe cod 

8.—Hie third aider ia called nju a i iw. and ia a aaion or aUtafe 
of tlie two praeading ordtta, hariag the Miae letten lepaaled hntli ta gethw 
and apart Hie alliteratlaB may oanaist of diffNent letten. ae la the 
first order; or of the lame letten,aa in the aecond ; and tbnatvo genera are 
produced. 

In the first genua, wtuch oo n iia ti of different letten repcetod both uge 
ther and apart, there are three apeeiea. aa when the first fUm agraei 
with the aecond, and the third with the fourth; or the first with the third, 
and the aecond with the fourth; or the first with the fiwrth, and the second 
with the third : as 

i rTW t. m y ft r i mtw n tns m s rgiii 

mat womtm ram hmr la mm IA# rmim^ tmam, mkm fAff $tmr$ an kid kf et amd a , t>A— ik$ 
laud tkumdrr reamimdt, mmd tha tk mda mn $imeh •» damtk t 

In the second genua there are two apeeiea, as when the same letten 
are repeated both together and apart, in two or in foatpUm-. as 

ni g ni g qwTi ? | ru gi iw i gt. d (hwrt 

Hi w gn ft g i gndrwnrwniNinrt 

W»tUU4ltiflitmiiilk^Amtdiiutmmtlumn,wUtk OtfillmM pmmi, MlUlt 
matfomi. 

4.-rhe fourth order is called Vtapr or «n|). In this the last letten 
of one pdoa correspond with the beginniiig of the next: as 

yiif HjCTt gg i g g flft ffai m i 
gwrrnrttWHwr Hftn Hftn g g w^gg ti w i I 

n« limiUirmml gll ilii n ooi a ir t af to ati Mnni im wv mmtfmt, ltd if lUr 
fimt Imdmr, wtto natoil, mmf aa oir rt f Mr nw* 4iaa 
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flfUi it called Id tint eider • cempadien it 

inttitated between the wh<de pMu. 

lliefe are four genera. The Ant hat tiz tpedea; aa when the Ant 
uA tedond; or Ant and third; or Arat and fourth} orleeand and third; 
orteeondaod .AMirth; or third and fourth,* pi4a$ are^iko^lrat not the 
maaining elite. 

The tecond hat three: -as when the Ant it the tame aa the aeeond, and 
the third at the fourth ; or when the Ant it the tame at the third, and 
tecond aa the Anirth ; or when the Ant it the tame aa the fourth, and 
aeeaad ah the third. The third bat three: aa when the Ant, tecond 
third, or the AnU, third and fourth; or the tecond, third and fourth 
aUke.f The fourth hat one, at when all the piJa' are the tame: aa 





JKi tkt *0$ tMek wm mI •eemiU f th^ grmH mtd p0mmfml ■—Asys, 9Md vAM 

nt u TfUTutOi n 

AnM (Offim) M ni t i to Sam, mmS JUnrw to <1 tmutyiil /m kmmm i f tm m timf titototo 
•tlurUf. mmd totof tottMtiO Ijp <to datnmm (to tm/mm, wmm torw. 

i i H i n Ammif cn^ T ntiis Am^si hn ^ -. i 

Bmnmim with (to mfmtt tom towiafiritoto: 
Mww((»«toto(Wnto.tomrtm*0nto^ma,<mptoMto; 

OM Oma K(to U> to/wtor tottoto totof nrrwtoA wto topr; 

Amd (to>r-toirtotoi otod totw cAtufmA, Umm. 


• Th* MOMd. IkM. fMiA. Ulh ud tottk to ttoM ipMiM an eaUad napaeUvaIr, 

WIWdUTT. •'W. ’Ht 

t Tha Ikird U lot mtuiaad a dtoUaal ptaa hp tatfn vritoit, bat ia c l awa d witb Ika 
im.aadnaudaradoalraaat aauaana to it. Tba tbiaa gaatia toirbM atanplaa an 
|Uaa an daaotoiaatod < j lbUtU, **t tnipvrW, ** 


Ills 
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netixUi otder m <*Bed NIN*. It a oirtalB aMi*ar af 
■ylUilM iwientod •Itenwteiy through the whole o»mim The 4Wae- 
♦i«M in it uiao from the number of the tyllebiet that am npeated. The 

feOowing ie a epecimen of the triayllabie kind: aa 

wnomim efriwuftav ftoilfcott 

mwrnttUT n e mmi ir NTwimf eminew g 

71<jiM m«M> «MaM> ear oam<; 

AU mm Oe l ri lU ft 

na ... MM Ml* Atr f hi tgKutii 

iliMtItmeUInM imOM, h>iuHimAttk. 

7.—The serenth order ie called afitona.* It hae a gireB aWBbar of 
■yllablea, reading the came backwaida and forwards. 

Four kinds of it are enumerated. First, when one half jidds reads 
backwards, the same as the next does forwards. Secondly, when one jrdds 
reads the same backwards as the next does forwards. Thirdly, whaa two 
pddw or one line reads backwards the same aa the next does fonraidk 
Fourthly, when one Mka <w stanxa reads backwards the same as the next 
does forwards: as 

wiaiwe eBiwiwi wiw^rei w^iwwi i 

Tier fTM arwjr Sy «• salM MsqM *> swar a tsMls. 

ei t. w n iwtgl t iwi wrrnftwwwTTWii 

wfl.aiRawifrwt •udmert.iiifKeBi 

Hst>wsnsy, StfaSirtf Atf A ft ml t. r oass St se wM Ik akaw tf Us >kr lm , 

kNk ^ J^MSv sed dmnyke ik SBMW> 

wrt^Ngtiidlwtmei esiBitiiir i 

•nlhBIWWOlAe Nll4lBI8tlNT%Wf I 

IVoasmiokMaaidkasSaMkaSklf lk|iaasMriM<wt wkli kW m/mnUim 

if sikaMkiw fest, a BW Ik WMSS^r ■«. 

♦■|MilislmsaUs<w4i|rBwtyst,iad |l ass< m d<r*sfc««dsryg[W. 
t a 
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it ^ st \« > i n s inr<(tiWs i > m i i T nwniii i ESHiOi}n.ft« i fs(» ii 

O tawrtalt : tJu wU tr m m , ttU, f Mnu mtt oarttU «aaf *« mi fiMiNt «> nr 
r mwt m . Wtmi/Hm, mitt MUal, incHl nliHi^. Mi an, it «Miy ttra, nant< in lb (M 
rnmbiiv Uuk t 


The fonowiag, mitten OTer the holy water in one of the churchea in 
Parie, ia a specimen of the kind in Greek; with thia difference, that the 
whole reada the aame backwarda and forwarda, and haa the lame meaning 
both waya— m^w mtfunta fte |Hnu t<(«—(wash your aina and not merely yonr 
face.) 

The following ia a apecimen of the aame kind in Latin. 


JttM liM niiM, Mitiu IMl «Mr. 
Sik m idtn JMrff, M, find* «<iM. 


There are inataneea of a like nature in Sanacrit. The following atanza 
reada the backwarda and forwarda, and has the aame meaning both 

waya. 


6 ml Ibf a ii nl ifiU wntn, mkmfiit it ttki tbt rf m irngi f 81m it a rf t mrf 

milk kn mmUm, it fmm imt llm fnm, md IM br itnr yUfaw. 


8.—The eighth order ia arvnmni*.' In thia erery pida muat be the 
aame, and alao erery part of erery fUa; ao that the aame letters muat be 
reiterated an many timea an tne nature of the rerae requires, to fill up the 
whole atania. There may of oourae be many kinds of this, arising firom the 
number of ayllablea fixed upon lor repetition, and the metre employed. 

As the words or ayllablea rqieated must occur in a different aenae 
erery time they ate repeated, it ia difficult to find such as can be reiterated 
thieogh a whole atanaa, and yet make good aenae. The fallowing is giren 
M a apadmen of this kind of composition, fi>r the explanation rf which lam 


•niilsnB iaart>MliyMBa«iiUnb*sMstaibc. 
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indebted to Mr. Wiuon. Thoogh a ouiappUcatioB «f iagwtiity, H' e wiee 
the puipoee for which it ii here adduced, of explaining tho nature of thia 
deicription of alliteration. 

iniijiiT I 

mmwm ww wmnm wwmwT i 

of wu, ttith rAit amUm, «!■*• 
umfurmIMtd tf mtg : «i wktm h m limtm mmd mtetmpUskwitmh «r« amhiud ; hut wAo i$ JUtud 
with kum§IUiimt, tmd mdi£hrmt U 

Analysis;—WWTWWm a fellow sufferer, from wxnwwnd writ;* NT me, 
VWWT with this (maid) ; WXmWTUNIWWT unparalleled in beauty and accom¬ 
plishments, from «, nr, NW, and WWWTW; WNTWW bring to or with, unite, 
NT. and 41 to lead; NWNTWWrwwiiniwr indifferent to my sufferings, NWHTW, 
NTW and NPI; tIlirWWr haughty, w and mi- 

9.—The ninth order is %rNTtorw. This requires one whole staasa to 
be the same as the next in sound, but different in sense. Strictly speaking, 
there can be only one kind of this ; the only distinction that can be 
made is that arising from the nuied length of the stansa. The following 
are specimens of thia description : as 


N(i n i wnqt; ytgy i g f w < ^ : i 

todwsftdwnmwf^witNwi 



A wOl ftutiu gwS. ffwt, i wS i rwt , nogh duutd, rmtmii, tktm m , sswflUW, Mbs. 
tpiUaf.dUmt.) 

muttmUtf, SarS, tstoWwS ■wNOi U» 

qrfaSmr ipM «• (MUt./ir « MB, *1 tk dly. 

10.—^The tenth order is called Tnptrmi.. This is only partial 
aBitcntion: it has sometimes only the appearance of it ariMng fimn sosae 
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iimilarity in iIm traad of oottain lotteit; at othen than io oil allitentioB, 
bat it io iiNgolar, ond cod bo ndoeed to no deftnito rales : u 

nt mUi Kwm, AmM !• Urn eiin«ir<^f md m u n)tm $ tfOtt Imi, Jhmlf ffmid (Mr 
•mmM. aiO Mb (M> tnmtk <* lk$ tmllk, 

Beaideo the preceding there io another kind of alliteration called ftotr. 
by means of which the whole stanxa may be thrown into omne artificial 
form. 'Hie particular fwm into which the veroe is thrown, gives to it both 
its character and name, as may be perceived by the instances which 
fbilow. 

1.—The has the syllables of the stnnxa so arranged as to 

read the same either straight forward, or cross-ways, fallowing the order of 
the lines drawn from the first syllables. These lines are supposed to pre¬ 
sent a flgaie something like a stream of urine passing fiom a cow, and 
hanee ths name by which this kind of alliteration is denominated; as 

trdarwt toftnifirRr. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

wtifftoiwitei ^gtwtoftoTfnfir. 

net Sb msM nmmmnd wM had waifflnMmt, lk$ jsto Jhwtd o f t ma fy fnm Its 

hfmhut dhfhmM aifa f t d to (to hath. 

t.—The «^[tgatSI after the stansa is regularly arranged according to 
its fimr pddss, or com p onen t parts, has the syllables so disposed that toe 
mfisligfifie J(raefia{f reads the same straightfinwards m downwards; and 
tds isMs if lit sssse d fie^ reads the same beginning with the first syllables 
ftwwatds and the last eyBaMes upwards; as 

-1 

^ «i) « « 

41 iir <1 It 

« B V «r 
to X « 


4 i 4 « 

to or to 4 
to $ tot t 

to to to ft 
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Tin nuM amagad ia itt rwnnnn fcm nadi titra*— 

viav<niil*nt i 

iffPiv ^pMH ffllRV w ffnOjpHBMMV ffy fnff ^PSrMM ^ ffW dMVTTHvMM «ff lAff HM 

fmfiUimiHithnmAimi fmwiatf.atillmHm an jmi •> J%M. 

3.—Tb« hu each jiMe the same, whether teed ibnraid or 

heckwwrd, or firoia. the centre to each extremity: while all the fUu to¬ 
gether read the eame either downwards or upwatda, whether we conuMDM 
at the centre or at each extremity; aa 

fh«r«rt 
wfiww «nTf%«r 

wwfw vt«r«r 

The reiee in ile uaual form etands thna— 

fwTwWh ^rarf wfitei num Wi i i i 
wwTX «rT vratr fhtatmaratgUti 

O dulanb; (mt wkm) lU rmtitg tkfiknu m adlUi th fit u mt, 

m rfttf Uurnmd fm It mi ttMmf (tm4tt Ot t m * Hi ^ tint wU) tnt lit 

■■afiriaf tmd Ikt eMfwrat.* 


4.—The hna the ayllaUee eo arranged, that when the etanxa 

ia ditrided into iti foor component parts, each part reads the same straight 
forwards, or crossways, like the braces of a dnm; whence its name. 



* I b mll y n# fssr sal da s mi ws sa 
S o 





tso 


fm mir. w . tatbs’ bssat 


Tlw Tene in its ngnlar foim Mand* thni: 

iSlT^i^wwiraTi 

n< anqr •» tU mummomtmt af U* np a dUtm <nu faO apbili; nd kM il$ infmri- 
mttd tbpkMmii, v»ti/trom$ m»d w$U 

5. The'inram admits oftheletten being arranged in the fonn otAioheel 
otiuetu, from which it takes its name. The letter that is repeated forms the 
axle from which the reading commences; reading first to the right, then 
downwards, again to the leii and then upwards; afterwards from the top 
ronnd the periphery. The first line of the verse forms tlie radii; and the 
second line, together with the letters at the end of each of the radii, forms 
the circumference; as— 



The verse in its regular form reads thus— 


(A fttid) mhrnad with ibrnr, Htm, pmik md iamb, mmd kmim§ ii$ w im d t imp nfm mia d with 
ii» mmbi 9dmr§ ^ ik$ tmitr binam. 

The or ««nra«. the great or l*atfer'r wAsef, difibrs firom the 

preceding in being read from die axle along the mdina upwards, then along 
IIm periplMry to the left, and deem the next ladins to the axle, llien 
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commencing fima the ule again it proceeda in like manner thnwi^ the 
other three parts of the wheel—as will appear from the lUlowing example 



TTvnjJtiftnwwr ftrwtfiiwm T»wrfiiwrTwiit W imB W Tr i 
TTwwnmnrcmtwwnfmtT Ktimiwr i 

Rtdk* Kimri*) the imdi •/ trr MafoiMu, mid t>uf jtfjmll) mxcrdimf U mf/malmmit 
id lie lumeef lie /alirel, «• dukamemrtd: end ieimf Indf deemed U ier krd, mi eegkeed 
milk lemn ef fnrf (AM tie wet *m rtlier kitted. 

6 .—The ia ao composed that the stanxa may be arranged in 

the form of a lottu, from which its name is derived. There are vahous 
kinds of it according to the number of petals assigned to the lotus. In this die 
syllable that is repeated forms the seed vessel, from which the reading eom- 
mences towards the side E. and passing from thence (except at the cardinal 
points) to the next petal towards N. Ac. In the petals to the cardinal 
points, the letters are read twice, once forwards and one backwards; as 
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If Aa dM «r dM lalH i* by dw ateWM if t«« MUM ill* 

its oompaddoa, the eiaiMnicdoa b MM M ia tin ibBowiiic 

which b iced ri^t aeroM accciding to die igmea one, two, thiee^ fenr. 
Thie wet given me by e poadit epplyiiig fbr e eitaation as a teacher; and 
the syDaUee begumiag at one and going nmad to eight, fana the aontto 
i|<l which in Beagili BMaas, JPeigfet SM ant. 



The foUowiag is the regnlar form of the stansas sad Adr lenderiag— 

imdr. afjmnlartti 
unn^ eftnTfbAr d ttpf b t»ddTbdi 
ttiraft I 

emn#^ frywit b w i t n a i iilktrt i 

/, knk^Umdtf fMrgrmt/mmt 

tf Ht kmring tiu mr, Imt imt 

/S> M« ra|<M< tf »«• aOtw ar Ww; 

AMiSar, 0 Pmaraar/ Sa/ S aa Om thararsaMi 
1ml tmktkc inf aCbaa: 

Mmt, fMV frnfrnitfm 

Tm wiU mdmtmul, OPm/ rtaamitf elawMaa, 
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Conptn with the preceding flgnre the itenxe, which in He ngafatf 
foiB reedt thue— 

■wrt wAintwit TNTwnir wmftwri 

Niftnimi ^NrwnwSwr i 

<■ tfirii, aftrt « rtftnm, nd ttMac^r mflmdmi. 

7 .—The N'|gl| admits the>stanzas to be thrown into the form of e 
•word, whence the name. The first stania forms the blade, and the second 
the remaining part of the sword. Read first round the blade, and then 
the right, left, and centra] parts of the hilt. 



The following is the regular fmmof these words with their rendering:— 

siiTtftwjTrths 5^vinisi'tNiT i 
nio^sMW fW trcWNTWwNti 
WiwifinitiNwn 

JfarlStfrMt Omi,wd$ UmmlimmOi fr t ind fa fm m fid i tr aimi Mm, AiAa, JUai, 
md Qmmdms wHmit Mr m tmtf Mr ftlm; wtt U dr «Mkr ^ it* MhW, Sb 




•lift' w. TAtw imAt 

Sw—The pnMBitiUitus* inthe fi)m«r*iMr. The ieed^ 

ia( OMBBeMae ften the eentn latter ef the bomtriiig wii^ the entew, 
tot to the hand iunt thee Awe the aatoe letter to the left. ilAer, 
into to eenlie letter of to bow, flnt to the right hand and ttwa to to 
left; aa win he lean by eonpariag the tone vhidi fbihnri with to ariifleini 
tom: 



w^VTWtormrr v4(hr(Tmn 
ai^ Itod ftm aitotorftrnr I 

Mtf <!• WMltit fietiii IMh Ha •MOae ghtr if ftcT mti Urn rw iii r if mU 

AtedlNMMe iMIMIMfallft MMI WIflMflfaflUl f9Wf wtee fi'VBMfV 

0.—Hw ai*|<l0l ie nato in imiutioo of a necklace or ioauy. The 
iMidhiK oMUMiicct from tbo feranoit bsudg poule dr joortrf, mdpoiirii^ 
into that to thea|i{MtiiM goee laa^ to etring according to the dgaiee. 
The lettM in to tot gtat and aU in the agpw line. aM road ftoto to 
kftto tooenti% tonnvnnidik.daniNnidit haadtagahi to toeeatieand 
40 to righk «nqr avOehle iMtogtogotodwitti to Mato one. ftBiato 
^toOttAHaeftatortoUaWnai flaai to right!>■■* b» eonto ton 



<W lAlMOUT AUmHUnOM. m 

AMinwriA ladi afiiB to ^ 

ft— wi«|li^iritli tlw wllftniri film Iht itinni iitit fitifr-f t 


• . • « • • 



Mi w uwm 

mmwin wrt ftili 

H itw ftwi ft l 1^ —w i n ft w t< 

'—RimiTp ik i R< — <fti l li to i mutu i 

Kmm,Owbf»m,amiim llfia*.—n|MiV 

Atutm ^Mtamitrmt «• fmrntmlUf,arntmittHit fUmt tliy.lHiwUtoaMB', to 
iMlnlmlt —fii;^ •»<<; (Wr *q», — Ik «Mm 

IO^Hm <1—111 to of • —n esto—t* htm, oaft I — indobtoi to 
tbeCidnttoCiiitoitoBOfaMnor, Aiigast. 1>M> fecaiped—acflu iti— 
oaapowdbrap— itotoiVod%«.>adaddi—edtooMtoto^ IttoMf 

qootadltotlwMiiMtooe—i—tort wftoatoUag hoi—fI« «^*>>toto« 
oft——Mfid totboftmof* tow. Ikt it— of At t—ba|^Mi||| 

ft— At to»ft,«d ftotoc to ftwtorti—«.fa— Aaftwt ttaan. % 

Mb, Mi Jtototfttfttot lito— 

%MiMirttfito-dtoto<toiitfftwalMto. 
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Then vHNTt tee. See. AAerwwd* by taking the right hand, and joining 
all thoie letten with the stem, other verses ate ptodneed, as and 

eratrifT, &c. &c. In this manner thirty-four stanias are contained in the 
small compass of this tree. The aecompanying is the figure of the tree, 
copied from the original Sanscrit manuscript as nearly as it can be imitated 
in type. 



Hiia has been Utenlly rendered, and, as fiur aa poeaiUe imitated in 
ibrni, in the aubjoined English version:— 
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n 

fft i«4 «r 4 m te»UMi'»{ 

V* (Im ulrcral Balar^ 

V»lte wwll iiHliltg P4lf*» mivImI 
7W 

V4 lit tf IM •mj 

fb Ite wMifclp ti Iht ttfiM XMly mt- 

7^ to ptoiMi^ 

Mi cT Mitt. iMiitol, iNfm to fM 4Mto to- 

Cto4 to hM piwiM, «Wi ato^ to wto4Mi «««•(• 
—■.■alHilIf 
... Mb. m4 •?« 
iMiTlf tfciptott 9t tot ^Mi. «lto ato4 Itti m M, 
Ito l ig tiitogto tM ttom. ttov to BttMtMtog totaftoar, ts- 
tovftoil to flartot, Itltowtof tot totlncltoM tl tot Utottort. tttai- 


if 

to. 

tlto* 

t« 

to 

totrt. 


•ttot*t tiHtiito tot t* 

Itttof^ alUvita —tltttoti tot Tt 

latt* Mlft irniriiH til tot Tt 

Ittfvtot jBtl iMi Btttovtr*! tot Tt 

Otttf r titit ri t g t^**! tot Tt 
ItvMMt tot tC irtftUf ito Tt 

tottot fttftr fttt trtltk to Mtttrtlf 
||Btl> w^tjMtl t«ti7 tf twtttttti tot tottoTt 
grttot dtontitf MMMgk m** Vt 

Jto< ttapaaritattolf afnaht, dtttr, Htt4ttM. 

j iltftt t4<totitt to ktgfjr. 4tUtt Mff^'toit to AUttM 
tt« iU M gati tl totottof «Im Tt 
[to tl«M tftr Mi MlM«tttkM, titktttog 

tnito to, My, ric^totat, Martllali 
Mg to titv aat, iUigtal, itlttllgtal* ***" 
ItMtl- utaiftitMati attotto t p ti t toi ,ga 4 ttl. i m # ti 


In addition to tlie different kinda of Alliteration wliich haae been 
epedfied there ia one other worthy of notice: it ia that of forming ataniaa 
with any given number of conaonanta. Veraea are formed, from which half 
the lettere of the alphabet are excluded, and othen in which only one- 
fourth part of the conaonanta occun. Theee are again reduced to three, 
two, and even one conaonant. It mi^t appear altogether impoaaible to 
oompoee an entire and intdligiUe veiae by the aid of a aiagie conaonant; 
yet in Sanacrit thia haa been achiered. In the following atanxa no cooao- 
nant ia uaed aave ^ d, and it occun no teaa than aix and thirty timea. 

(KtUmt)Umtmmtlml,tUtntUir^tktiidvUm,lUimri^.wtmtmmU itHrmtUm 

nttafapto; wl» rtmtttkftUUtmUmd tmi it atitUnftr 4 aH«n|w<, 
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in 

In w fcienea to dm nitlBcial t^wamen* it mKi be ebiemd, that 
rinee trrwy fam whieb p l e en e the imegiiuUtrm of the Feet nwf be eileet* 
ed ee e kind of toonld into wUeh &e eene Wky be ceet er dufed, it 
ie menifeit that BMny other fcnne, beiido thoaegiren, mif^t beprodoeed. 
Among theee an oeewmonly enninerated the flag, the dore-eet, the boat. 
Am eerpent, the eerth, the door, thecnria, the pond, the chain, the chariot, 
the enn Of moan, and ocnatcUatioaa, Itc. Of all theee I Imre net been able 
to obtain good epedmene, and ae moet of them are of modem iarmtiim, 
and may be ibimed and ineieaied at the pleoanre of the PandiU, I hare 
not deemed it of mnch importa n ce to leek after them. The eaamples 
that hare beoi auppUed will be anfflciettt to explain the nature of thia kind 
poctiy; and taken in connectum with the other ten ordera, to ahew that 
alliteration in Sanaerit, ia a aalject of no inconaidetable extent. 1 hare 
not yet aeen any thing in print on thia curioaa toj^c; it would be ranity 
t h ere fi tre to auppoae that I hare exbanated it in thia abort attempt. Should 
what haa hare been adranced lead aome aeholar, better capable offtilfiiUng 
the taak, to diaenaa it at a greater length, I aball conaider that 1 hare 
done mamaetrieetotheeaoaeoflittmtnre,aadtheotgaeta<rf theAoiatic 
Society by prompting that indiridnal to write, than by any thing I hare 
written, tbe litde infimaation 1 hare collected, baa been gleaned with 
eomo tronblaftom diffoient natire woika, there not befa^tomy know 
ledge oronmMMgihemaeeaipMrtreatiaeoatoeoalijeGt. 

I cannat oone h ad e w ith en t nbenrrliig, toet the raty tageniooa i^cci- 
mine of aiUteniianiriddi hare bean bron^fiarward, mmt conrineo erery 
^ ^ aattne of thia country em by no meant defl* 
etathaiWBliit ITonnttan boa orer p eneti at e d to n ref ertmtttm 
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•leana of litomton than the Hindu*; and no other nation ha* eter jwt 
prcBentod an equal rariety of poetic compoaitioo*. llieTariou* metrea of 
Qieeoe and Rome hare filled Europe with astoniihment; but what are 
theae comparod with the oitenaive nmge of Sanacrit metrea under ita throe 
claaae* of poetical writing 1 Whilat we thna place the Eastern sage* tu 
abore all the Weatem barda for thrir riuU in poetrjr, it must at the same 
time be regrotted, that their attention to tboae pattt of learning which 
required great ingenuity, direrted their minds from that correct and digni* 
fied style of prose composition in which the Greek and Latin writers so 
much excel them, and which to a nation is of far greater importance than 
all the embelliahments of poetry. 

The past ought to yield a lesson for the future. From Uie past the 
Hindus may learn that they haye no reason to be discouraged in any lite¬ 
rary undertaking, from the apprehension that they shall tail through the 
want of talent: only let them cultivate their minds to the extent of which 
they are capable, and they have nothing to fear from competition with any 
nation upon the earth. But for the future let them learn how much moro 
it will be to their interest, both as individuals and as a people, to employ 
their talents in the noble pursuit of science, rather than in the abstruse, 
though ingenitMis part* of literature. Past experience has shewn, in the 
' character of the Rngtish, that science can do num for a nation than iite- 
ratnro ; and thiu both of them combined can work wonders. IWe was n 
time, as in the days of Ahihelm, wdMm the E ng li a h , like the Hindus, were 
more devoted to the reoosKtite parts of adiool learning, than to the aeqni* 
sitioaof aonad scientific knowledge; and had they continued so, ibey had 
never been what they are at the p ro aeo t period. Those dark afSB hav« 
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rolled away, and the light of science and literatnre are now shining forth 
in their strength. That light has dawned on this land ; the Hindu youth 
are opening their eyes to bdiold its Rories, and are commencing a career 
which will conduct them to honor and prosperity. 1 et them pursue their 
noble course with ardour and perseTemnce; and may the time come, when 
they shall as much excel Europeans for their improrements in science, as 
their forefathers excelled them in the dark and deep parts of literature. 



V. 


TRANSLATION 

or AN 

INSCRIPTION IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE, 

DISCOVERED 

AT BUDDHA «ArA, IN 1833. 


Bv LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. BURNEY, 

DriiM JMtat la Am. 


The accompenyiDg paper, (Plate I*) is a fac-timik of an ancient Bur¬ 
mese inscription, which was discovered at Buddha Gaya by my brother. 
Captain Gboioe BuEHEy, of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry, when he 
accompanied to that place in January 1833 the two Burmese Envoys who 
were lately residing in Bengal, on the part of the king of Ava. Hie black 
marble containing the inscription is fixed against the wall of the inner 


* Th* erigioil fke-iinil« hRiiog bj •on* icciilaat baan loti. Hr. V. Hatrorns, Jadga 
of Oa]fa, Via Uad aMsgh la bara Ifaree Boro iapretaioot labao vitb groat oara from tba alaao, 
vbtob ba alalaa to ba 6xod islo Ike trail la ta iavarlad patilioa. Fma lhata tba praoaat 
lilbograph bat baaa eaooatad, aitrkiag Iba oitariar Btrgia of iba Itllort at ibay aoir jiitl. 
Tbit bat baaa done wilb tba graalar oara baoaata a d<wbt tabu at to Iba data oa tba atoaa; Iba 
abortaoaaaal giraa bjr ayaalf is tba Jtmrwti tba Aoiob'o Aieialp, Jfop 18*4, from Ratra 
Pavla’s rttdiag, (wilboal tap baovltdga of Caloaal Bvrnst’o bariag Itkiag ap Ibaaiaai- 
■alioa of it) BaUag it MOyttn man reatal Ibta appaart ia tba praaaat iraatitiioa.Mj. P. 8sc. 
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court of the convent of Sam/id$, mentioned in the 8d edition of Hamil¬ 
ton's East India Gazetteer, under the article Buddha Gaga. That building 
is called on the spot Guru M&th, and Captain Burney was informed, that 
this inscription was discovered near the large Buddhist temple about forty 
years iigo, whilst some labourers were excavating the earth for bricks with 
which to construct the convent, in the upper part of which lives the chief 
Sangdii or Mahout who now has charge of all the religious edifices and 
monumental relics of Gsvoaha to be seen at Buddha Gaga, and who 
receives presents and almost royal attentions from all Buddhist pilgrims. 

The charaetCT in this inscription is styled by the Burmese, Kgouk-tta,* 
or stone letter, and it bears something of the same resemblance to the 
Burmck; character in common use, as our own print does to our hand writ¬ 
ing. The letters are square, whilst those of the common alphabet arc 
round, and most of the inscriptions among the ruins of the thousands of 
temples in the old Burmese capital Pagin, as well as a remarkable in¬ 
scription 183 years old, to be seen near the great pagoda of Komg M,hoo- 
dau-ggee opposite the city of Ava, which were supposed by former English 
travellers to be in the Pali character and language, are now known to be 
in the common Burmese language, but in this square alphabet. The fol¬ 
lowing is a specimen of the difference^between the two characters:— 
coc 00-5oS, ta-gouk, a man, inthecommonBurmese writing,is CTI tLU irH*t 
in the square charm ter. It docs Rot appear, that this kind of writing was 
ever in general use in Burmah, but there is one work now always written 
in a square character, slightly differing from that in this inscription. It is 
the Kam«iua~tsa ('), or rules for inducting a Burmese into the order ofpriest- 


• The teller hm sspraiMd by U ebocM, M satlogy with lb* Deentgsrt, be writtmi cb .■ In 
tbs Mine sty Ibslbebonldbse; Ibsetbonld bn j; the y freqaeady r; and tbn d, t. Tbs mtbor 
prsfsrs tbs Engtlsb rsndsring vbicb giess lbs proonneistion nesrsst to lbs origiasi, and bis 
srtbogrspby bss sseordingly bssn ptssstvsd Ibtsngbsat tbs prassnt pspsr. Sic. 

Tbs 4tb lias of lbs inKriplisa ssatsins Ibis word. 

(') SiMOflt, jr< rr M iw B e r iy a . 
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bood, tianslatioiw from which are given in the Appendix No. S, to SvMu'f 
embaasy to Ava, and in Dr. (Buchanan) Hamilton’o eaaay on the lite> 
rataro and religion of the Burnians, published in tlie 6th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. The writing exhibited in Symcs's plate of the Bur- 
man alphabet as the P61i or religious text of the Burmans, is in the same 
square character; indeed, it is a sentence copied from the Kammua-Ua, 
which is usually written on plates of ivory or other substance with the 
Burmese varnish boiled, the plates being oAen gilded.* The Icanicd ima¬ 
gine that the square form of the letters rendering this character more easy 
to be cut, it was invented for lapidary inscriptions; or perhaps its closer 
resemblance to the ancient Pili ilphabet may have led to its adoption. 
The Burmese possess eight or ten different kinds of Kymk-tta, but most of 
them differ from the character in this inscription chiefly in ornamental 
additions. 

As I possess and have read through a complete copy of the Burmese 
History in 38 vdume8,t I have been enabled, with the assistance of some 


* SYMishiflDot copied ihefenUneeqattecorrectly, eodbef omitted thefiret Bylleble oftlm 
first word, in (be sceompoayiBg peper Bs (Plate I ].) ibe seoteMe may be seen vritteo io both 
tbe iqnaro aad the cmamoa Bamase ebaraetere. Tbe Jfammea-tM is composed eotirely ia Ute 
Pi\t laDgiage» aad held ia great revereace, being osed to admiaieler ui o i-h upon to a priest, 
auti sometimes oa solemn ocoesioae to leymeo. Those rowel marks whii,li are placed abora 
roaeoaanta ia the comaKHi ebaraeter, are oftaa placed, eligbtly attend, oa the eame liaa with 
the coasoaaats ia the i Temm aa h e ekwacter, apperantly hecaaaa the lines in that kind of 
writing have very little epece between them. Tbie Kmmmmm-tm ebaracter ii eafled *' Af«f* 
yces«-ge,”t Tamarind seed writing, beesase the letters sre sappoeed to resemble ibst seed. 

t Tbe Burmese poesesi several hietories of their o«n kings, ss well ts of (he kings or 
Promo. Pagan. Pegu, Zeamay, Tooag^agoo aad Ta'(,hoaag, relating fairly csoogh their diB< 
Mton as well as saceesees, aad bearing strong ioleraal marks of aatbeaticity, often eappertad 
by aaeioal eioaa iascriptioas. About four yean ago tbe present kiag of Ava appointed etmio 
ofbis most leamod priests aad oflicen to compile a new editioa of the Urge Burmese History, 
called JfoAo Ymamm m d oa«yyee (*)• 1 possess a copy of this work ia V volgmes. It eoMeaeea 
wiUi the ereatioa of tho world, accorJiag to (he BaddbUt system of ooamogoay, aad aftorgiriag 

t Perbspe a corioptloa of if4yAdAi, from the eeootry where tbe wrillag was eorieai Sac. 

Umki H4Jm H'tmddfrt. 
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learned Burmese at Rangoon, to gire my brother the Allowing translation 
with explanatory notes of this inscription. The letters do not appear on- 
ginally to hare been neatly or quite correctly cut, and some of them, as 
well as two of the numeral figures, are not formed according to any of the 
Kfouk-tm known at Rangoon. Still as no word contains so many of these 
unknown letters as to render it impossible to be made out the learned at 
Rangoon hare had no difficulty in decyphering the whole inscription. The 
paper marked B. (Plate II.)containsacopy of it in the stone character, with 
all the letters made perfect and complete, as well as a copy in the common 
Burmese writing, and the following translaUon is as liteml as the idioms 
of the two languages will admit. Not a single word of the Burmese is 
omitted but it will be teen that several words in English have been added 
in order to preserve a grammatical construction. All such additional words 
are included within brackets: 

** (The temple of) Piyatha-bhal, (') place of (Gaudams’s) eating cha¬ 
ritable offerings, (a'hich was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
king named Thbebi Dhahma Tuauka, (*) who ruled over Zabotdipa (*) 
island, subsequently to ^the year) 918 (*) of the Lord God's religion, having 


wav Hcoast of tbo Uago of Msgidht ond Cootral IsdU, osd of d» life of Oacdama. reUtee 
s hlHorr of Ike kisge of Togosss, Prome, Pegea, Pegu and Ava, eoming down to the jear 
18SI. The ground vmk nf thin oonapUalion la taken from other hiatoriea written at rariona 
tinea, and princirallj from two worka, oopiea of which 1 alao poaaeaa. One la a rerr popular 
hiatory in SO volumea, oomprlalng n period from the erention of the world down to the Buraeae 
year lOTS, (A. D. ISSI) wrillnn by a prienta iadlrldnal named Mouso Kula, who la anid ta 
barn died about the time that Ibo Pegsera took Are la 1751. The other ia a eoailaaataon of 
thit hialory, compiled hy aa oSIcer naaaed Paha Hsnotss or Moiitta Mshotss, and 
compriaea a period from 1711 ta ISIS, to tha death of the late king, in 13 roinmaa. What Mr. 
CSAWroah reported aa to the aeoouat of the late war written by tbo royal hiatoriographer 
at Ara, ia a racy good almy, bat 1 barn tbo heat reaaoa for holloriag that he waa iaoorrooUy 
informed. Thera la no aueb ollioer at Are aa a apeetal hiatoriographer, and the portion oon- 
tiasing tha hialory from 1811 to 1880 ia S or S rolamaa, baa oaly lately baaa completed hy a 
eommitteo of officera and leaned men, whose lahosra hare net yet been pahliakod. Aa ahalraet 
of the large hialory waa pnpatad for maia 1880 , by order of the king of Ara, and 1 thaa made 
' a traaalatfoa of it. 
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been destroyed for a. long time, the Lord who repaired (it) was one Penths- 
ooo-ovEE {*). When afterwards (it was) again destroyeo, king Thaoo (*) 
built (it). When atterwards (it) was again destroyed, and the Lord of the 
white Elephant, (*) the great king of righteousness, deputed (as) his repre- 
sentatire the teacher Theebi Dhamma Pada RAia Goona, (•) (he) was 
accompanied at the time by (his) disciple Theebi Katiiaba(*). There was 
property to do (it), but (it) could not be done. Let the lord priest Wabada- 
TBi fulfil his engagement, and let PYoo-TA-THeiN-.MEN(*) (or chief of 100,000 
Pyooi,) assist, and have (it) done. Authority was given to Pyuo-thaki'.en> 
NOE ('*) and to the great officer Rath (and the temple) was re-built on 
Friday, the 10th day of the waning moon of Pfotlko, (“) in the year 407 (**). 
On Sunday, the 8th day of the waxing moon TazoMH-mhoun ('*), in the year 
468(“), worship was paid (to the temple) with various flags (”) worthy to 
be presented. Worship was paid repeatedly with offerings (“) of food and 
a thousand lights. Reward was prayed for with 21 (") young persons 
considered as our own sons and daughters, and worship was paid with a 
Padetha{'*) (tree), bearing flowers, cups and cloths. In order tlinl tlic 
duly of (making) religious oH'erings might continue w ithout interruption 
throughout all time, purchase was made with the weight of our bodies (”), 
and bestowed (on the temple). May such good works become (our) aid 
(to obtain) the thing JVeMtn (*•), and (we) desire the reward of becom¬ 
ing Raktmdat (") (or inspired apostles), in the days of the Lord God 
Abimadeta (").” 

Explanaloiy Nola, 

i.—Pifatka-bkati sre said to be Pill wordi, mesaiag boiled rice sod milk. The 
fint efcsritililo oBering «hiob Gaudaha reooirad sfler ko iMoed fron (be wilderoeti, 
where be bid beeo perfomiog initeritiei doriag eis teen, wsi in a rillsge called Tlie»a- 
from a licb man’* daughter named ThoosAta. It ooniiiled of boiled rice and ' 


O Sri Kttfft. 

S s 


t S. PifMr 
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iiiilfc,«iidtbe>potvherahe«to(*) itWM called PosraCAa-Mai afterWarda. TbattpotwaC 
eloaetothcright-baokofUie yaruigaMa (‘), nowotlled NiU^m ttreaa.iato vbioh Gav- 
OAMA cut (be gold plate caBtainieg the food, after baciag eaten fortg-nine moathfiili of it 
The plate floated up the ttream and gave aproof thatOAUDAMA weald become a Bnddba. 
On this •nme spot a king of Magadha named Thebri Dhanma Thaoea, bnilt one of 
the 64,000 temples, wbiob ha raised to the memory of Gavdama SIS years after that 
Bnddha’s death. The monnmenta nsnally called, as in this inscription, Ibcdi or ZkK (*), are 
now generally built in Bnrmab, of a ronud and solid form, like that of the Dagope in 
'Western India, but in former times, as may be seen particnlarly at Pagto, they were 
much handsomer structures, being arched, and coBUdnlng highly ornamental apartmenta 
within them. At Pagan there still exists one pagoda called TAeaoAnn-xciiiC*), or ship- 
temple, prubnbly from the circumstance of the form having been taken from that in nse in 
cennlcfes beyond sea, which is something like the large Boddhist temple at Buddka Goya, 
desenbed in HaisiLTOii’a East IndiaGaaetteer os “alefty brick odidoe resembling at 
B distance a huge glass house.” The Burmese envoys had a pictnre taken in order to be 
presented to the king of Ava of this edifice, and of most of the surrounding objects at 
Bnddba Gaya. Tm EtRl DllAMMA Thavka (') bnilt a monastery as well as a temple in 
84,000 difibrent parts of his empire, and as the temple now standing at Buddha Gaga 
called by the Burmes. Mah& Baudki Paribauga Zedi if) (temple in which all ofiTeringa to 
Buddha’s sacred tree are deposited), is considered by the BaraMte vakeels to have been 
erigiaally bnilt by the king of Magadha, they suppose that the inscription refers to the 
monastery which was built at the same time, and which might havp been styled Pigatha- 
Usrt, but of which there are no remains now. The words of the inseription do not 
however quite wammt aooli a suppoaition, 

2.—Thebri Dhamha Thacka was the grandson of Tsanoa-ooutta, (») who 
mast be the same as Chanora-gdfta, king of Magadha of Sanscrit authors, and Sam- 
DRACOPTos, or SANDBACOTToaef tbehiatorianaof Alexander the Great. According 
to the Burmese history, TSAHVA-aouTTA reigned for 84 years, between tne Burmese 


o The term used Csi OauBaiiA or aap prieeirs eaiinf to, " gtrlng U Elorj.” 

if) 8. PnrmijMa {') S.CMlgu? nSmbgui. 

(*) Sri Dbarmuiwluh if) PuriUtgm JtH» 

(*) The Bemisse letter O is oflsa preuaeoeed as si, sad Is used always Ssr the sA In Fill or 
" fsrelsa words, bat Ike usual seuad given to it is more Ilka a haro s preaauwsd with the loagae 
pressed against the roof of the asonth. 
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■lered yew I'Jj, ud 186 or B. C. 383 ind 358. He u alio described as baring been of 
the race of Mauriya, as having killed bis predecessor Dhaican&nda, the last of the eight 
Nandai, at the instigation of a Bramin named Zanbkka, (*) and as baring been conse* 
orated king of the whole earth, implying that he possessed extensive power. The Bar* 
mrse history also applies to this king Tsamda-goutta, and not to Nanoa, ns Colonel 
WiLVoRD gives it from Sanscrit antbors, the tale of bis lifeless corpse having been re>ani- 
raated and aetnated by his presence—bat by the sonl of a Bhaloo or monster, and not 
by that of a magioian. Tbs son of this king, who was called Bhbinooo-th ara (*), from 
the oironmstanee, it is said, of bis body being covered with some ernption, and who 
appears to be the same as the Varisara of Sanscrit antbors, killed the Bkttloo I9 a 
device, and ascended the throne in the Burmese sacred era 186 or B. C. 358. He 
reigned 36 yearnesdi was saooeeded by his sen Thbbri Ohamma Thadba, who is also 
styled Athaoka, in the Burmese sacred year 214 or B. C. 330. The Burmese always 
use a soft Ih for s, and hence Athauka is evidently the same as AsocA-VBROHANAand 
Asoca in Sir Wm. Jonbs’s and Colonel Vilford’S lists of the kings (*; of Magadha. 
This prince appears to have restored or established more extensively the religion of Gait* 
DAMA, and hence the Brahmins of India have probidily destroyed all accoants of bis govern¬ 
ment ; but the Bnrmese possess copions details, and the latter half of the 3d volnma 
of the Uyamma Maha Y<umnit-dau-gyit{*), or large Burmese royal history of kings, 
is filled with an aoconnt of Ibis king’s 1 ign. He is described as a Mauriya king of 
Magadha, as the grandson of Tsanda-godtta, and as having held his capital at Pata- 
Spout, which the Burmese consider with Hqor Rbnnell to have stood on the site of the 
present town of Patna. He is described also, as hating been oonsecrated, or as having 
reoeived the snored affusion os king of Zahoodiptt(‘) island, four years after his accession to 
the throne, in the Borsnse sacred year 316 or B. C. MS. It was after such oonsidera* 
tion, as this inscription mentions, that be resolved upon building, and he carried his reso¬ 
lution into effect, a monastery and monument to the memory of Gaudama Boodh, (') in 
84,000 different parts of his empire; and be selected that number, it is said, because one 
collection of the precepts of Gad DAMA, ealled DAosina Khanda, is divided into 84,000 


(*) ChMatja or Ssaseril aalkors. 

0) Set volt. U and Mb ot AtiMie KstttrAet, Ostavo edition. 

(•) jBtsdIudrs or Bmioitni. (*) Bormm moU Btjtmnihfri. (•) Jtain dwifu, 
O eouloao BuMm. 
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■eotiom. One of the 84,000 templei then oonitnioted u nppoted by tome Botmue to 
hoTe been tbi> Biyaiha-hiai, which wu ro-bnilt and on whiob thU inacriptioii was placed, 
1480 yean after. Ibere are ureral templei in Bnrmah mentioned in the Bnrmeie 
hiitory at having been re-bnilt by different monarohi, on the mini of thoie bnilt by 
Thksri DnAMHa Thace a (') on this oooaiion. In the 23d year of thii king’s reign, 
in the Burmese sacred era 237 or B. C. 307, the third and last rehearsal of the commn- 
nications of Gavdama took place at Pilalipout (') under the protection of this sovereign 
and inperintendance of Maugoali Pogtta-tbitha (’). The Bamieae history has no 
acconnt of any king of ilagadka or Central India snbieqnent to this prinoe, whose dynasty 
is inppoied to have become extinct with him, as his brother, son and daughter all asiamed the 
priesthood and rejected the throne. Tbesoo, prinoe Mahxinda, (*) proceeded to Ceylon 
and estahlished the Buddhist religion there, and it is curious to observe that according to the 
native historians of Ceylon, the name of the person who introduced Bnddhism into that island 
is hfiHEKDOO (*). Thebri Dhamha Thauea reigned forty-three years, between the Bur¬ 
mese years 214and 255, or B. C. 330 and 289. One Burmese history relates, that in conse¬ 
quence of bis having died in a Ot of passion, bis soul upon his death entered the body of a 
large serpent, and that bis son, prince tf arbinda, having preached to and converted him, 
he died again and proceeded to the Nat country or celestial regions. But the large Burmese 
history contradicts this statement and asserts, that hit Majesty immediately upon his death 
proceeded to the Nat country. It is possible, that this tale wu invented by thb Brahmins, 
as they tell a similar one of a king of Cashmere, who according to them, was tamed into 
a serpent for having delayed feeding some hungry Brahmins (');—and at ail events, tho 
learned will recollect, that some among the ancients believed, that the marrow of the 
tact hone in a wicked man turned in'o a huge and fierce serpent Sir Wm. Ion eb and 
Colonel WityoRD have shown, that Ciiandra-cupta, or Tbanda-goutta of the 
Bnrmeie, is the same as the Samdra-coftos, with whom Sblbucds entered into 
alliance, and the learned Colonel has also iherra, that this allianee took place in the year 
302 B. C., thirteen years after Chandra-gdfta had ascended the throne, and that he 
reigned twenty-four years, and died 292 years before our (>) era. According to the Burmese 


(') Sri Dksrme Aseke, (•) Ptielipure. (») MonfitttfMre. (*) ttshenire. 

(*) 8es M. yoiNviiu’i paper on 8ie(hala or Ceylon In the 7lh vol. ot the Asiatie Beiearehea. 

(0 Bee Dr. Wiuou’s paper oa Ike History of Cashmere, p. n, vol. IMh of the AliaUo Researohea. 
(*) Rib vol. of lbs Asialie Researches, octave ediUea, p. W and IIW. 
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biitoriui, IhedateTsANDA-oouTTA U said to hare ascended the throne is 382 jeara 
before Christ* and the date of his death 358 B> C-* being siaty-sia or siaty^seven years earlier 
than the periods Axed by Colonel 'Wi lpok d. This is a small error in an Indian dale, and it ia 
most probably an error on the part of the Burmese; for we can scarcely suppose that, in 
thelimeofSiLRUCDS, Thberi BhammaThaoxa was known also by the title of his 
grandiather, as Colonel Wilrosd has shown that the names given by old authors to the 
son and grandson of Sandra-ooptos, namely, Allitrochates and Sophaobrimdb, 
apply to Varisara alia* Mitra-oupta, and Asocavarddrana alia* SriVaoa* 
senaC'). Thbrri Dhamha Thaoka then most be the same as the king Sophacesi* 
MUS foe renewing the alliance with whom ANTiocHUe the Great went to India; and the 
date of his ascending the throne most be 264 years before Christ, and not, as the Burmese 
hare it, 880 years. lAasri is the same as the Sanscrit Sri, excellent —Mamma is law, and 
religion too—and Thaulta, which means care and anxiety, is said to hare the privative 
initial particle a drop! in composilion, bnt being understood, the word here impliM/rse- 
ifess from care and anxiety ('). When Thebri BraumaThaiika's mother was pregnant, 
she dreamt that she had one foot upon the son and the other upon the moon, and that she 
was eating the stars. The dream was interpreted, that her child would bring the whole 
of Zaboodipa (>) island, which is equal to the snn and moon in beauty and splendour, under 
snbjeetioa, and that ha would kill all his brothers. The latter part of the interpretation 
proved correct enough, as Thebri Dhamma Thauka is described as having killed no 
less than ninety-oight of his brothers, npon the death of the father, when they disputed 
the orovm with him. 

3. —Zdiooifipa or more properly Zamboodipal*), the island of the Jambi or Eajmia 
fruit, is one of the four great islands, the southern one in the Buddhist svstem of the 
nniverse. It is so named from the oironnutanoi) of a tree of that species growing on the 
extreme north and of the island ;—it is the same as this our earth, and hence, ** king of 
Zaboodipa" means, king of the whole earth. 

4. —This ia the Buddhist sacred era commencing, according to the Burmese, 544 
years before Christ, and our present year 1834 is their 2378th religious year. On the 
death of GaUDAHA, a king of Magadka named AjXta-THAT(*), assisted by one of Gav* 
DAHA'8 disciples MahX Kathaba(’), resolved npon establishing a new epoch commenc- 


t*) P. 180, vol. Alh Aiiatlo Rasetrehes. 


(') Jtmhuheipt. 


(‘) AjilMIru, 

2 T 


D JfaU Xsiyvps. 
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ing from Uie jreu of that Boodh’s dooth. Tbo name of thii king rotenUea aoit that 
of AjATA-saTRU in Sir Wm. Jones’s and Col. Wilvobd’s liiti of tke kings of 
Magaika, bat AsATA-SATBO it toppoiod b; tbo Colonel to nave reigned many years 
later, than what is glren in the Bormese history as the date of Ajata-TIIAT*s reign or 
about the year 4S0B.C. Accordiog to the Burmese, the father of Ajata-thaT wbsFsim- 


BHA'TRABA (') and bis snooessors in relation were— 

His son AjaTA-that, who reigoed until the sacred year,. 34 

Bis son OoDAVA-BHAODaA(’), who reigned until. 40 

His son Anoobovodha ("’),. 0 

His son Movdra ("), who reigned nntil ... 48 

His son Naoadatra, (“) who reigned until. 72 


Each of tbo above mentioned five kings killed bia, father who preceded him ; and 
the laat, IfaOAOATHA, was deposed by bis snbjects, who placed on tbo throne an officer 
or minister, Thoothoonaoa. This king, whose name resembles so closely SiaVNASA 
in Sir Wh. Jones's list of the kings of Magadha , was succeeded by bis son KaLV 
TRAVEA ('*) in the snored year 90. KALa-THAtiKA was succeeded in 118 by his son 
BraDDRa-thena, (**) who is described as having reigned with nine of hie brothers doting 
a period of 83 years. The last brother, Pebnza-makA, (’’) was killed in 140 by Naitsa, 
said to have been a chief of robbers, and to have usurped the throne with the tide of 
OnBKHA-TRENAf'*). Ho died very shortly after his usurpation, and was Succeeded by gbt 
brothers, the last of whom, named Dkana-nanoa ('^), was killed, as mentioned in aptoced- 
ing note, in the sacred year 162, by TsaNOa-gootta, the grandfather of Tsuin'BI 
Dhahra Thagka. 

5. —Penthagoo-ov BE, or tha great Pbnthaooo, is supposed hy tbe Bnnneae to 
have been some follower of the religion of Gaudama, probably a priest; but he is not 
ssentioned any where in their history. At present it is not customary to say of a priest, 
as in this inscription, la gauk, but fa ia ,- in forasar times, however, it it said, priests os 
well as laymen were styled ytmk. 

6. —Thado Men, or king of rtodo, was the family title of a race of kings whose 
capital was at Tagorng, a city which once existed on the left hank of the Eraiumli in 


(•) BImtudn. P) PdsysMadra. (") AaeradiU. (") JIMn. 

('•; Kdfdmllm. (») Kdlutdm. (») BkMdttti— ('>) Pivamki. 

'(»} Ufrutnm. ('’) ittanamsads. 
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oortli latitod6 about 34^ Tfae begiooiog of the third and twe&ty>gecood volumes of the 
large Burmete history oontaios some ootioe of these kings, who were of the race said to 
be descended from the sun, and also of the Thareb or Thakya ('*)race, like GaudaMa. 
An Boconnt of the origin of this term Shaky A, or as the Burmese write aud call it Thakya 
• rTHAKBB, is given in Ibe first volume of the Burmese history, and it corresponds a 
good deal with that translated by M. Csoma ob Koros from the Thibet work, and pnb- 
lisbed in the 20th volume oftheJoarnal of the Asiatic Society. According to the Bur¬ 
mese version, a king of Baranathi or Benares, named Oukkakarebt, eipels from bis ca¬ 
pital four of bis sons and five daoghters, whogo and foond thecityof ('*), where 

Gahdama was afterwards born ; and the four princes, the eldest of whom named OcK- 
KAHOUKKHA, appoint the eldest sister to take the place of mother, and marry the other fonr 
fisten* When the father hears of this proceeding be observes to his courtiers, ** roy sons 
have ability indeed {ihakee tan in Phli) te take care of onr lineage ;** and thence, all kings 
of P&falipout were styled of the TAoiies or Thakya race. The first king of Tagouny, 
ABHiRitJA, came from Central India long before the birth of Gaudama, and a list is 
given 11 Jhe Burmese History of the sovereigns of Tagoung, most of whom are designat¬ 
ed Thado. The qneen of one of these kings, named Thado-mbn-gyeb, was delivered 
about the sacred year 40 or B. C.504, of twin sons, MAHATHAMBAWA(**’)Bnd Tsoola 
ThambaWA {**), both of whom were born blind. The father directed them to be pntto 
death hot the mother placed them upon a raft with previsions and floated them down the 
Brawadi. An accoant is given of their voyage down the river, and the sites of some of 
the towns now in existence, Tsa-gaitit T^a-len, Mgedit are said to have then received 
ftieir names. The two princes receive their sight on the passage down, and stop at last 
off Promt, close to the spot where an ancle of their*B, who hnd some time before been 
led so far from Tagoung in pursuit ol an immense wild hog, bad taken np bis residence (')« 
The eldest prince, Maha Thambawa, here built a city called Thare Khtttara in 
the sacred year M or B. C. 484. and established the Prome dynasty, which floariafaed 578 
years. Some remains of that city are still to be seen a few miles to the eastward of the 
present town of Prome, and Colonel Symbs, who visited the spot, gives n description of 


(!') SUk^t, (W) Kapilmtstu (**) Makt Samkhava. ^') Clhhi Samkkavtu 

(') There are many places named after this Bos— fVat-ma Mwti, or Hog not wet, • plaoe where 
be crossed the Erawadi without the water reaching bis bellyffet'jre-pM, Hog tank, the tVcHegeen 
where our army met nlth one of the most serious disastorsdurtng the late war ;->and Wa^^kffwan, Hcqi 
lilted, a spot near Prome, wbert the flog was at lest killed 
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It HThtB ISdr* jnUllara ww 4ettrojad A. D. 94, me portim ef UMlaMiitmta m« 
Mfedud Ntded irkenmotker mpils! v*i beilt, wA mother ifmetf ef 

kiap esUbliehed, wbieh floeriebed 1176 jtm, and liegered 80 yean io^w, Pa/t* traa 
daalreyad by the Chioew, aad 80 yean aAet that armt, a oUaf and d e r e m daat ef tha 
nftmif nee ef fciagi, aaaed Thaoo-min-iya, omqaend the lait cenaiu of 
Fqyia dyaaety, md foaeded the oity ef Ava md a aev dyaaety ef kiaga, abmt the year 
ef Chriet 1864 . Hmce, the kiagi of Ara to thii day eoaeldet theaualTef aa deaemdad 
ftaa the Ttftnmg Uae of kiaga, aad oaa ef their tiUea Ift-dw*t‘Bkann, artmeooaly 
baaalatad by oa (kieg of the rUiag aaa), aiama akiag eoau mt ^er deaeaadad froai the 
aaa aa the Shyemy kiega were eooaidared. la the aama maaner the kiaga ef Ara prMe 
thaaaelraaapoB baiag of the Tkakjfa or HUdku raoa, aad the late kieg lliHDAXA-flYBB, 
«hm ha annied Ua aidcat aoa to hia eUaat dmghter lelhtred, aeeoidiag to 6 m 81at 
TolaaMef the BamMaahiatory, to theaatabliahedoeatoai aaoac the Tkalaaroyal raoe. 
The teraa Theda any ha detired ftoai The-dea royal aoa, altbeagh aome Beronaa aaB> 
dder it to be the aaoM aa Tta-to, a am ia addiOm. At preemt, it ia omfarred aa a 
6lle m priaoea md the kighaat aaiaiatera of atate. The old Kyee Wooagyee ia a TMo. 
n^oaaf ia deaeribad aa hariag bma daatroyad by the Tartara md Cbiaaaa, bat there 
are to tUa day aeam reiaaiaa of m old oity aaid to bo viaible there. 

7.—The Iiord of the ehita Elepbmt aad great kiag of rightoraaaeaa, or !IUoa43roo- 
lhahm tere OMayyat, ara ooaimoBtitlet of the kiaga of Pagan md Aoo. Ia the BataMao 
yaaradOTaaddeS, or A. I>.1106Badll06,thaperam vbo bore theao tidea waa akiag 
of Pagan aaaiad AtouNo TSil tboo, aad the latter half of the foartk roiana ef the 
large Baranaa hiatory omtaiaa m aoaonat of hia taiga, md refera pardoolatly ia me 
part, to m eld iaaorlpdoa whieh ia aaid to be aUll eztaat at Ava, oooiaMaiomtiag aeon 
ebaritaUagifta ande by tUa kiagto a taaiple.oallad Shtoa Jfmthm, fat rrhiah laaeripUea 
heiaityled "Imd of 6iiriy>dz white Elapbrnta.” Ha la alao deaeribad iatheBoraiam 
Uatary, aa hatiog reigaad Ibt the Irogapem ef7S yeara, betwamdia Bartaeae yean 486 
aad S80 or A. D. 1088 md U6B| aa hariag ezeteiaed doalaim erar Anaem, Saaaefai 
aad naaaaaatiBi aa weU aa orer Ara, Fagm mdPtonat aad at harihg tnrailad Mete 
thaa la aaoal with BaraMm Wage,-—hariag rialtod Chiea erarlaad aad Aobam aad 
Ca^ (*}. Oa the day bU birth, the large koaerary draaa er gong, which agramUy 


(>)TUaklaga|li^«iMmiUplMer4,bel by what taote too aei efpaar, the Mat Haem 
dieaaikam aadelFlhttMea d aa r aartb yala I 
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to • «u(oa (hit itfll pn?aUf at An, wu fcinginp within th« pnlue, nmittod i tonnd 
of itwlf vitiMt Mnf liraek. Thii phanomnon wu oouMarad u prognoftNatiog 
the inlhaf* fntara power Md glory, and hence he wu celled Tsih anoo, the 
firttWerd heingtha aaawef (hit kind of dtoa, and the lut an imitation of the tonnd hurd 
an Ike ooeuien. In prooeu of tiau Tsii-8Hoo wu changed into T8BB*thoo. Alodhs 
it a aaoM of ihr BMiro importaaca. It meaai (he mdimanlt of a Boodh, or an Embiye 
Boodh, and h applied to a being who it hereafter to become a Boodh. Oavdaha wu 
to oalled during mUliou of yeara and daring hit ASO different atatn of axiatenoa, whilat 
ha wu eomplatiog the meunre of good workt, which wu to perfut him into a Boodh, 
agreubly to a propbetiaal annanoiatioa that ha had reoaired from the Boodh DirBN- 
GABA(‘). TUa title wu giren to Aloono-tsbb-thoo in the tame manner u it wu 
afterwardt given to Al.0VNa*PHKA (Alompba), by hit anbjecb of (heirown aocord, 
u a mark of their profonnd veneration and rupeot, baiiaving, u they did, that thaw kiaga 
were net eommon aurtala, bat bdnga deatined in tome fntnre atate of exiatanoe to become , 
Boodha. The genealogy of Aloono-phba, after he had become king, wu very care- 
fhlly trnead op to (hit Ai.O0No-T8BB-thoo, and throngh him to AaniBArA, the fiiat 
king of 3V|pew^. The Bnrmeae hiatory relatea the fut of thia king of Pagan, Alouno- 
T8BB>Tflroo, having tent an army to invade Arracan, and place on the throne of thatking* 
dom, a piinoe named IiXT^TA-MAN, regarding whom mention arillbamadaianaacceeding 
note. 

A—'Thbbm Dhamma Pada Baja OoonaC*) it anppoaed to have bma aprlaat 
who died in Arracan on hit rente to Oaya. Hiaditciple, Uaha Kattaba,!”) in oonaa- 
gnnee of bit yontb and anbordinate rank, it anppoaed to have bun afraid of ptoeaeding 
on the minion by himtelf. A prieat probably raiding in Arracan offered to accompany 
him, and a reference mnat have bean made to Uie king at Pagiii, when, it it iarngined. 


(■) OltaxeAaa prvdteltd, that altar bn nmUyr ud 100,008 waiMi, OAvaani wenM be par- 
factadiaba ■aadk. A naaUya it a aaaatal,acaatatlagofaa aall with l«eyphara-l Dinaeaaa 
wu Iba baitb tad Oaenana lha Iwtallalh of tha Baodha, who have laat appaarod in thit narld 
aeawdlay le the Baimaao. Tha aanIplaNa and paialtaoa ana la BaitMn laaiplaa aad aaeaaalaiiet 
of a ana tylag p r aal ta b at lha bal of aaathar, who b addraaaiaf blaa, ara lalandad to lepttanl Sae- 
aana utoe hannil tnoOBUt (n taaelvitt the piephauaal uaaaalaUan ftam DirtaeaaA. 


MManwpadardiaGWaa. 


(■) JbU Aaipapa. 
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the roy»l order wa. teat bwk, •• Lot tho lord priott Wahadathi foUl Ui eBgi(omeDt, 
ud lot the chief of the 100.000 Pgoet auut end hare it doDe.” Some penoaa at R**-- 
goon fancy, that the form of many of the letten, at well at lome idiomatic expretdou, 
proret thit iuoription to hare beeo pat ap by a native of Arracan. 

9.— Pyoo-TA-THEIN-MSN, ot chief of 100,000 Pym, it tnppoted to hare been the 
prince of Ari-oom, Let-ya-nan, whom ALouNa-TSEB-TBOo. king of Pagin, aaiitted 
to recorer the throne of hit aacettort, and who it laid to hare eitabliihed hit capital at 
a place called Parein. Alouno-tsbe-thoo tent an army of Talaini or Pcgnort by 
tea, and one of Barmcte by land, bat the water force being defeated, the land force 
retreated withont attempUng aar thing. Tho king tent the land force a leoond time, and 

it then tneceeded in conqnering and killing Thenehya's grandion, Hodno Badi, tho 
king of Arraeaii at the time, and ettabliihing Lst-ya-nam on the throne. Thit latt 
mentioned prince wai the grandton of a king of Arracan, named Hen Breeloo, who 
waa killed by an Airacaneie noble, Thene-haya, who usurped the throne under the title 
of WARotJNG-NQHBT’TSARB. The ton of the deceased king of Arracan, named Mbn- 
YE-bh1-y1, took refuge with Aloung-teee-thoo's predecetior and grandfather, 
TnBK-TRAlN-aKBN-EVAN-ZEET-THA, who reigned at Fqydn between the Burmese yean 
428 and 485, or A. D. 1064 and 1003, but who took no meatnres for ettablithiog the 
young Arracanese prince on his father’s throne. Alogkg-teee-thqo wat indneed, at 
above described, to assist this prince't son and the grandson of the murdered king of 
Arracan. The Burmese history observes, that tome difference exists among the hittoriana 
of Pagan and Ava os to the exact date when Let-ya-nan waa placed on the throne of 
Arracan, and refers to a copy of the Arracan history in Arracanete, in which mention it 
made that thit aid was given to Let-ya-nan after the year 480, or A, D. 1118. It quotes 
alto some series written in Arracanete, in honor of the titter and wife of Let- ya-Nan, 
wherein it it disBoefty stated that Alouno-tsee-thoo had established Let-ya-nan on 
the throne of Arracan with 100,000 Talaint and 100,000 Pyoes. 

When Prome wat destroyed, the inhabitants tepamted tbemselvet into three divitiont, 
part of one of which styled Ppoo, tixtean years afterwards, eitablithed theaHOlvet at 
Pagan and fonnded the Pagan empire. Hence, the people of Pagan were often called 
Pgoo, and whilst the Kings of Ava pride themselves at being descended from the Tagouag 
race, the Bnrmeie commonalty to tbit day consider themseivas as descended from the 
Pyoo race. 
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Tke Igarat te OM tvs dites 467 mO 468, ire boI yntj diitioct in tke istcripUM.* 
Tke ii> ibe to iOa tnt red Ika aiflit to toa toil data are aol qaita etoar. If <ha leanad 
Banntaal JtcMfaaaan camotto their nadiag of lha 6caraa, eoaiidanUa doobtvUl 
itiO axial, hov tor lhajr an right ia ooaaideriag Proo-TA-TBBIN-MUN tc ba tba Kiag 
af Arraeoa, IiiT-rA-NAN, who tbay aaaart, altboagb it ii act aMatiaaed to tb«r lirga 
Uatary, vu ityled chief of 100,000 Pyoai, beeaoae ha wai bom at Pagaa aad had beea 
aitabliahad oa tho tbroaa by 100,000 Pi/ooi. Tba Arraem hiitory, aa before qooted, 
atitea that Lkt-ya-naN waa aaaiated by Al<0VNe-T8g|-TH00, aAer the year 480, that 
ia. at lent twelra yeara aOer the date of thia inaoriptioa, to which thia aaaie, Pyoo-Ta- 
THBIN-HBN occva. It ia more probable Ibea, that thia title waa giren to tba chief 
or gaaaral of aoma Pqyoa army oa the frootiara of Arracoa, aod it appeara that the 
6rat army aeat agaiaat that coaotry by ALOONO-TBBB-TflOO waa forced to retreat. 

Oa referriag to the ebrcnological table of the ktoga of Arroeoa girea ia Mr. 
Paton’i Hialoricaiaad Statiatioal Sketch of Arracaa pabliabed ia the 16lh rolame of the 
Aatotio Beiearchec. it will aa aeea, that there are aereral aamea aimilar to tboae 
meattoaed to the Botmeie biatoiy. Manick Pbalono may ba the aaaie u tba Burmaia 
Mbn Bhbbloo; Sahkyano aa their Thia Khaya; Mamie ZADiaaMiN Badi; 
aad Aiyya aa Bbt-ya-naM. Thia lait kiag of Arrocoa ia deacribed ia Mr. Paton'S 
liat, aa hariog reigoed betweea tbe Mug, which are the aame aa the Buraieaa yeara 488 
aad SOO, or A. D. 1188 aod 1140; aad aa tboae daiea will be 31 aad 33 yeara anbaequeot 
to the datea girea ia thia iaaciiptioa, here ia aoolber grcaad for doabtiog the acoaraey 
of tbe Bormeae at AoMpooe, ja eooaideriag Pyoo-Ta-trbin-mbn to be Lbt-ya-naN. 
The accoaat girea by Mr. Paton of tbe depoaitioa of Manice Phalono, by bit owa 
Miaiater San Kyano; of bia aoa’a takiag rafago with the kiag of Am; aod of aa 
army from tba kiag of Am iaradiog Arrocaa, killiag the kiag at Ibe time, Mamie Zaoi, 
Saneayang's graodaoo, aad plaoiag oa tbe tbroae Manice Phalono’s graadcoo, 
IiBVYA, oorieapoodi rery otoaely with tba acoonat girea ia tbe Burmeae hiatory. 

The 33ad rolume-of die large Bormeae Hiatory eoameratea a liat of the kiuga of Arro- 
COM from the earlieat timea dowo to the date of the Burmeae eoaqueat ia 1784. Thia 


• Tke f«ar la made mera like a ala of tke preaeat alyle et wrillii(—bat Barneie aekoleia laferm 
me, that Ikla aaeietel four wee fonearly cfleB wrltlea aa ie tkla leaarlptleo. If «e lake tke two 
daua le he ear aad Oea, Ike laacrlpllea eaaaet refer to aay of tke Uaga ef PaytN, aa tkat eapltal 
waa dealroyed by tke Chlaeae la Ibe Baimaa year 046, A. D. I3S4. 
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list dilTeri from tbot gireii by Hr. Paton, and many of the aames oannot be made to 
agree. A circomitanoa owing probably as mash to the carelets and inacoarate manner 
in which Bnrmete and Arraoaneae copyists transcribe names, as to the difference between 
the two iangnages. 

10.— Pvoo-THAKBN-NOE, or little Pyoo-THakBN, is snpposed to have been a 
priest, and some imagine that it was a name given to the disciple Thbbbi Kathaba, 
who had come from Pagan as a subordinate in the mission from the king. 

W.—Pga-tho is the Bunnese month, which nsnally falls partly in onr December and 
partly in Jannary. 

12. —This is the Burmese vnlgar era, styled by them Kauza-thaiiareet, The 
epoch was established in (be year of Christ 63S, by a king of Pagan named PoufpA' 
TSAV-HAHAN. The calendar ban been once before altered by Titpo-MOUN-DARBE, a 
king of Promt, in (he year of Christ 78, or 622 years after Gaddama’b death. It is 
remarkable, that the Siamese vulgar era, called by them Chooli Sakarat, was established 
in the same year of Christ 638 as the Burmese; and by a king of their own named Piiaya 
Krbe Hiboon, and Piiaya Chooli Chakka-p,hat. 

13. —This month falls, usually, partly in our October and partly in November. 

14. —The present Burmese year is 1190, and if (his inscription be considered as having 
been put up iu the year 468 or A. D. 1106, it will now be 728 years old. 

15. —Flags made of cloth and paper, of round cylindrical and of flat forms, curiously 
cut and adorned, and .sften having prayers and requests written upon (hem, are presented 
to temples, and bung up near them and near monasteries as ornamenls. 

16. —Plates full of boiled rice, with froit and fish, ore laid before temples and images 
of Uaudama, as religious offerings, and this food is afterwards eaten by the pagoda 
slaves, or by dogs and birds. Lights are also offered and placed as ornaments. They 
are intended to illuminata tbe good works of a Buddhist. Tbe word joined to lights in the 
inscription is read by some Burmese as " a tbousand,” a number often said to be offered, 
and by others as " set up,” a common expression applied to lights. 

17. —^The sense here is not very clear in the original, whether these twenty-one young 
persons composed tbe suite of the mission, or were parobosed at Gaga and ailolted at slaves 
to the temple, agreeably to the custom in Bnrmah, in order to reside constanBy near tbe 
building, to take charge of it and keep it clean and in order. The Bnrmete vakeels take 
the latter sente, and otaome that the Jogttt, who are now at Buddha Gaga, are lineally 
descended from the young men placed in A. D. 1106 to take care of the ediflee then 
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tcboili. Thr rtkeeb tbo tmiI (ha nambar ia (ha iucriptioa u twalva aad sot 
twan(y-0Ba. 

18. -t-Paditha ia a traa laid to exist ia (he Nat manaioa, aad ia the aarthera of the 
fooi Mhadi fonnia; the Banaeae world. It ia said to bear clotbea aad erery other 
artlela of aeoeaaaty aie, oa well aa fraits aad flowers, aad initatioas of this tree are made 
by the Burmese with bamboos havio); flowers; cops, ambrellas, cloths, Ao., baagiag to 
the braacbea, aad preaeated to temples aad moaisteries. These trees asaally form a part 
of religioas Geremoaies ia Ava, aad for a farther accouat of theoi reference may be made 
to Db. Bdchaman’ 8 paper ia the 6tb volume of tbe Asiatic Researches. 

19. —ft is a very common onatom with tbe kings of Ava to have themselves weighed 
in gold or silver, and to apply the amount to some religions purpose. The " our” in tbe 
insoriplion ia supposed to mean the king Aloung-tsee-thoo, the chief of the 100,000 
Pyoot, and tbe priest WaRaoathi. The weight in silver of the bodies of these three 
personages could not have amounted to so considerable a sum as uoe might at first 
imagine, for allowing that their average weight was 11 atone 463 lbs. avoirdupois or 
561 lbs. imperial troy weight, the whole would not have exoeeded 137} oias of Burmeso 
data silver, or about sicca rupees 16,507. In (be year 1774, (he whole of (be great 
Dagon pagoda at Bangoon was gilded with gold of the bodily weight of the then king of 
Ava, Tshen-BYOO-yen. The weight of hia majesty on that occasion is stated in the 
30th volnme of the large Burmese History to have amounted to 47 visa and 37 ticala, 
that is, about 13 stone 3 lbs., and in sicca rupees the value would be about 94,080. This 
pagoda is now being again gilded, and the sum eoileoted for the purpose from (he iaha- 
bitanta of the country is said to be equivalent to e lao of rupees. 

SO.—NtibiaH is the Burmese heaven—literally, emancipation from tbe round of 
existence to which all animal life is supposed to be doomed, until liberated by good works 
and placed in a state of quietude like that of annibilatiou. 

31.— Bakaadat, or at nsnally prononnoed Ya kamlat, are inspired apostles of 
BootiH, possessing miraculous powers, such as, being able to sit npoo water without 
sinking, to drive through tbe earth, Ac. It was only fire or six years ago that a 
Burmesa priest pretended to be a Yahaada. He wot summoned to Ava and treat¬ 
ed with great respect, until he was prevailed upon to give a proof of bis holy 
character, by performing the miracle of sitting upon water. He was fool enough 
to try to perform this feat, and of oonrse toon sunk down. The king ordered 

9 w 
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the other priael* to remoee Ue ncndolel germeslt lad drire him oat of (heir 
eommeoity. 

S3.»-ABiMeDBYA if to be the Sth Boodh in the present system. He is to appear in 
(his worid hereafter. No oath is considered by a Bnrmese with more awe and solemnity, 
than to make him deolam that in the erent of his faiiing in tmtb, may he never see the 
Boodh Abimadbya. 


Extracts from the JotamaU of the Burmese Vukeels oh the suhjeet of the 
foregoing Inscription. 

Since writing the above, I have obtained a copy of the report which 
the Burmese vukeels submitted to the king of Am of their visit to BoMha 
OcQra, and I annex a traitdation of this curious document, together with a 
copy of a picture, repreaenring the peeped tree and surrounding scenery at 
Buddha Gaga, made by a Bnrmese painter in the suite of the vukeels and 
presented to the king of Am. Having also obtained a copy of a journal of 
the late Burmese mission kept by the junior envoy, I add a translation of 
the passage contuning his account of this visit to Buddha Gaga. 


TraHslatioH of a Letter addressed to the King <f Am bg the Burmese Vukeels, 
from Calcutta, sa March, 1833. 

"Your riaves Mbn-ovbc.MahaTseethoo. commissioner,and Mentba- 
MANDA-OTAV-DBM Secretary, making obeisance from under your excellent 
royal feet, bear your Majesty's orders upon their heads (meaning most 
humbly and respectfully perition). 

Having made circuit beyond Hindpostan to the extremity of the 
English dominions, to the city of Furrukhabad at the head of the €>anges 
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river, and to the city of Agra, at the head of the Jumna river, and having 
executed your Majesty’s service unhesitatingly, devotedly and assiduously, 
ve believed that to beat in mind respectfully our gratitude and obligations 
to your Majesty, and to fulfil your Majesty’s religious duties (literally duty 
relating to future states of existence), would be a better proceeding. Ac- 
ix>rdingly, on our return from Agra, finding when we arrived at Patna that 
the Maha BaudAi or excellent Boodh's tree at Buddha Gof/a (the pteptd 
tree or Jieuf rdigiota, under which Gaddama is supposed to have become 
perfected into a hoodk) was only three days journey distant, we proceeded 
thither, and after worshipping and making various offerings in the name of 
>ur two sovereigns (king and queen), and prince and princess, consisting 
>f gold and silver padetka trees, gilded and silvered candles, common wax 
:andles, other lights in a tazouug (a portable pyramidical structure), a 
plded umbrella and thengan (priest’s upper garment), gold and silver 
Jouk pouk (imitations of parched grain), and tagwon, koukka, and moo- 
ebuia (flags and streamers of various forms), mpooda (pots wifli a long neck 
ind open mouth), cold water, rice and other food, together with a hundred 
upees in cash, we prayed that your Majesty’s glory may be great—that 
^our Majesty’s age may exceed 100 years, and that every wish of your 
dajesty may be gratified and every service accomplished. The merit 
ittending all these acts of charity and worship we humbly present to your 
dajesty.* 

After making these offerings to Boodh®s excellent tree and worship- 
ling it, your Majesty’s slave, Menu vee Maha-tsee-thoo, repeated the whole 
f the T/iatnaHta{*) and Yatauathoul prayers, and, agreeably to their tenor. 


(•) Aoconling to tbe BuddkUt religion, • penon mny divide wi'h otbora tlio merit altrnd- 
ig good norke performed by him—and time allow others to share in the future reward. But 
le loyalty of the Burmese vukeels inducod them to tender tbe whole merit and reward to 
leir soreroign. 

C) These are two long prayers used as a prerentiro of evil. TktmaiUa meaning “ the 
irrounding,” is the first word of one of them. 
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having Bummoned all the Nats itt the ten nuUioae and hundred thousand 
woWds. (through w/iich the authority of a Boodb i$ $aid to extend,) made a 
solemn appeal in the following eight terms Boodh is truly excellent in 
the three worlds (oi Byaraha,, Nat, and Men). His precepts are excellent 
Hm disciples are excellent. (I) trust in Boone. (I) trust in his precepts. 
(I) trust in his disciples. (I) have always worshipped the thiee objects of 
adorauon (Boodh, his precepts, and his disciples), as well as kept the five 

commandmenu (not to kill, steal, commit adultery, tell lies, or use intox- 

^tiog wibstances). (1) have alwayabeen gwtefid to my royal master. 
Proposing then to invite a piece from the western branch of Boodh's excel- 
lent tree, to proceed to the Burmese kingdom, to the spot where religion 
^me. and where the protector of religion dwells, your Majesty's slave. 

MxNovaa MAHA-waa-Tiioo. walked round the tree from right to left and 

poured out some rose water, when owing to the great virtues of your Ma- 
j^y, worthy to be styled protector of religion, your slave beheld within 
the brick platform of five gradations, which surround the body of the tree 
as Wgh up as the point where the branches strike off, what was wonderful, 
never having happened bediote most eiuioas and most excellent, and what 
contradicts the common aying, that a small peg*/ tree does not grow 
under a large oneit was a Boodh’s adoraole tree, of the size of a Chinese 
needle with only four leaves, and evidently produced by and of the same 
constituent part as (the large) Boodh’s excellent tree. Delighted with joy, 
your Majesty's slave repeated his solemn appeal, and carefully gathered thii 
plant. It is growing in (your slave's) possession, but in consequence of 
the stem and leaves being veo' delicate and tender, it cannot now be 
forwarded to your Majc8ty.(*) 


If.., n>.rtiu. 
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The guardian* of Booqh’s tree alao delivered for the purpose of being 
worshipped by your Majesty, some boughs leaves and fruit from the wes¬ 
tern branch of the tree, and these are now in the charge of your Majesty’s 
slaves, MENOYrs Maha-tseb-thoo and Mem Cha-nan0a-oyai)-O£n, secre¬ 
tary. The chief of the guardians of the tree, MnhuHt Jogee informed us, 
that in former times the dominion of the Burmese kings extended to this tree, 
and that the Jogm are the proper descendants of Burmese; and requesting 
to be allowed to write and solicit your Majesty to become the protector of 
Boooh’s excellent tree, he delivered a letter for your Majesty written with 
ink in the Devanigari character, which (your slaves) now forward. 

The good and excellent NtU$ directing us, the captain (Captain Q. 
Bdbnev) and your Majesty’s slaves discovered that that spot was formerly 
a part of the Burmese kingdom, as the chief Mukunt Jogtt had stated, and 
youi slaves submit a copy of an inscription in stone in the Burmese charac¬ 
ter, together with its meaning. The captain also copied this inscription, 
and on showing it to the governor general, he observed it is true the 
Burmese have cut and put up this, but you must ascertain from Menoyeb 
Maha-tsee-tboo and Mem Cha-mamda-gyam-dbn, the secretary, at what 
period and in what king’s reign this was done. When the captain came 
to ask your Majesty’s slaves, they stated that as the date mentioned in the 
inscription is 487, it was done in the reign of Alovmo-tsee-thoo, king of 
Pagan :—that in that king's reign the city of Paretu in Arracan was built 
by 100,000 Tabtint and 100,000 Pt/oos ;—that that king possessed from 
Arraam to DMi ;—that he held Arracan also;—and that in consequence 
of his having such possession, it was said in the Arracan song— 


Louuj-lm-tkoo-ihttin, asder orders of king Alounq-tsbb-thoo. 


Ayoo-rJUss-mx, 


who extended his views,- 


T(dain-te-lktm, 100,000 Tabmu 

Pgoo-ta-tAmn-nhtn, with 100,000 Pyoor— 

IVel-yyeM-tAe-yyrM, St the pro|>er tune 

PyiHa-dtin-lfoui, oorrespondiag to astrological caloalationi, 

Parnn-myo-lheel, the new oity of Parciu 

Ttc-eha-Uct-thu, did duly boild. 


happens to lake pisoe. In the present ease, the Bamieee earoy erideally ooosidered the little 
pe^{ tree an a miraenioas aanwer to hia appeal, proriag his own tralh sad rirlaa, alihongh he 
pretends to ewe each an axtraerdiaary ineidant to lha gsaat rirtaea of Ue royal Blaster. 

S X 
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Your Majesty's slaves thus showed by producing and reciting an ap> 
posite quotation, that Arraean and all the Kula countries had formed a 
part of the dominions of the Burmese kings.* 

On this occasion, agreeably to the PHi text, “ he who takes care of 
religion, religion takes care of him,” and agreeably to the phrase, “ by ful¬ 
filling religious duties secular duties aho will be fulfilled, the time having 
arrived when a reward for your Majesty's having attended so much to cha¬ 
rity, religious duties and all the virtues, was to appear, " good works bring 
reward in the present world” (a PtUl text), all the good and excellent Ntu* 
duly directing your Majesty's slaves, a stone inscription and ancient record, 
which is most curious and which had not been found before during the 
reigns of so many kings, was brought to light. 

The meaning of the inscription is—that near the temple of Maha 
Baudhi Pabibavca, your Majesty's ancestor THEEai Dhamma-thauka had 
first built the monastery of Tshwon-tsa (eating charitable food):—that after¬ 
wards the priest, the great Penthaooo, had repaired it:—that afterwards 
king Thado had repaired it:—and that afterwards the master of the 1^’hite 
Elephant and lord of righteousness repaired it. During the whole line of 
the fifty-five kings of Pagan, therace of Thaoo, kings of Tagoung, was not 
extinct; and accordingly, it was a Thado-men-bva, son of a Tbado-tshen- 
T,HEEN, who founded the city of Ava. The king Thado mentioned in the 
inscription (your slaves) take to be the king reigning in Tagoung. at that 
time. With respect to the term “ master of the White Elephant and lord 
of righteousness,” referring to the date 467, (your slaves) suppose king 
Alouno-tsee-thoo to have been so called. That king was bom in the 
year 440, and he ascended the throne in 45-5. Deducting 466 from the date 
mentioned in the inscription 407, gives the 12th year of king Aloung-tsee- 


* It it ditScnlt to andtnUnd how the laheeh mule oat that all the Kulm eoootriea were 
onoe 0 part of the Bormeie doniniona, anlcaa they gave to the worda in the toeoad lino of the 
Arram aong a very exieaded oieaning- 
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TBoo’g reign, in which he deputed the teacher Theebi-dmamma-bma-oooboo 
to repair (the building). That teacher having died betbre (the work) was 
finished, and his disciple, Theebi-eathaba, not going on to complete it, 
Wabadat-thee-thakhen engaged to do so, and (your slaves) suppose that 
orders were sent to Pvoo-tathein chief, who had built the city of Parau, 
to send Wabadat-thee to perform this service. With respect to the twelve 
young men then pressnted for the purpose of attending to the duty of bum* 
ing lights and making oiferings of food, as mentioned in the inscription, (ycfur 
slaves) consider the descendants of these men who were presented as guar¬ 
dians (of the edifice) to have come down uninterruptedly to the present 
Mukunt Jogeet. 

Mear Boodh's excellent tree there are also many images of Gacdama, 
which have entirely the form and countenance of Burmese. The captain 
came and asked, if the king called Theebi-dbahma-traoka was of the 
Burmese race, and your Majesty’s slaves answered, that that king was of 
the Thaku royal race, and that the Burmese kings are of the same race. 

Owing to your Majesty’s exalted virtues, the large image of Gaudama,* 
worthy of being invited (to Ava), and worshipped by your Majesty, has been 
obtained; and together with Boonu's excellent tree and the branches, leaves 
and fruit (of the large tree), your Majesty's slaves will bring in the ensuing 
month of September, when they return agreeably to the petition which they 
have submitted a picture of Boodh’s tree and the seven places surround¬ 
ing it, and a map and description of the rivers, 'Nanmjara, Ganges, Jumna 
and Anauma—of the hills, Wengaha, Maura, Koodabo, Mengaladewee and 
Tharagaudika and of the city of Yazagyo'\ and when your slaves deliver 
ail these into your royal hands, the whole will be exactly explained and 
understood,’' 


* Tlii» iinag* wu formerlv in the Aiintio Society’e gronadt. 

t Tho»e fi*e liilb nre inppoMd to hare encircled the encient city of RdjagriU, which the 
BnrmeieccU Kacapyc, 
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Extract from a Joumai of the late Bwrmeee Mistion to Bernal, 
kept bp the Junior Emoop. 

“ After stopping three days in the city of Patna, Kappitan Thebei 
Yaza Naoratha (Captain G. Bvrmbv’s Burmeae title,) came to our boat 
and said, agreeably to the promise which I formeriy made that I would 
ask the governor general to allow you to go and see Boodh’s excellent 
tree on your return from Hindostan, I have obtained bis permission and 
you may, if you please, set off three days hence,—on Friday next. We 
replied, that we should like to go, and palankeens, bullock carts, and tents 
having been provided, we set off from the gd>ht at Patna, on Friday, 
the 2Sth January, 1833. 

After travelling five taingi,{*) weOeme to the little river of Poonaetoona- 
naJee; three taings farther, we saw the Matorahat-nadee, and half a <ait^ far¬ 
ther, we came to the hill and village of Aninuiu, where we halted (for the 
day.) Resuming our journey, we came in six tainge to the DaradA river 
and village of ZahAaat, where we again halted. Departing from ZahAnat 
village, we came in four taings to the village of Meggadwonpoo, near the little 
river Zamoonee, and saw (firom thence) six tmuge to the southward, the five 
mountains which encircle the city of Yazagyo (Rajagriha.) We halted five 
tttingt beyond Meggadwonpoo, at the village of Thela. On the next day, 
we came in seven taings to the city of Gara-thee (Oapa,) and after tra¬ 
velling three and a half taings farther, we arrived at Bonddha Oara, (Bndr 
dha Gapa,) and Boodh’s excellent tree, and put up to the eastward of that 
tree in a garden on the bank of the Nareenjara river. Boodh’s excellent 
tree is thirty-four taings distant to the south-southwest of PataUpout^*) or 
Patna city. 

Of the seven places in which the most excellent Gavdama rested, the 
four following only are now visible, and they were seen by us. The village 


(*) A Bvnsm (*<119 B«wam imriy t«« Englidi miln. 
(*.) TIm uekBt UB* of Pehie •seordtsg to (ho Banaoio. 
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of Txytpala or Tihtit-kgimHg, goat’s grazhig ground—Ya/aua Zengj/an— 
Anammeitii>a hill—and the lake of Mounzaltinda. The remaining places— 
Lmtlwon tree, Yatanagara or Shweatn, golden house, (and BaudhipalleH, 
or throne of gold under the Peeptd tree,) have disappeared and could not 
be found on enquiry. With respect to the four places now Tisible, the 
lake of Moumaleitida is above ten <<■(*) to the south-west of Boonn's tree 
YatanazenggoH with its temple is seven ta$ to the eastward of the tree. The 
hill of Aneimmeittha with its temple lies to the north-north-east of the tree. 
The Nartenjara river is upwards of f(Hty tat to the eastward of the tree. The 
Kulai call that river Nilazala, {Nilajau) and on its eastern bank is the 
temple, TiMt-kfoung-myoung, in the village of Ttifttim. which the KtUat 
now call Bagaroo~goun.{*) 

After seeing and examining every spot and object, we prepared hand¬ 
some and suitable flowers of pure gold and pure silver, gilded and sOvered 
candles, gilded priest's garments, umbrellas, and flags and streamers, with 
all of which, together with 1000 (*) lights, we worshipped and madeofierings 
to Boodh’s excellent tree, in the name of the most glorious and excellent 
sovereign lord (king of Ava). The principal guardian of the tree, Muhunta- 
zte-zanggee, {^Mukmt Jogee) took chargt of the gold and silver flowers. 

This Muhunt Jogee told us, that the English chief has given him twenty^ 
ttven villages contiguous to Boodh’s tree, and that he lives on the revenue 
derivable from the same. He occupies a three-storied brick-house, with 
all his disciples and subordinate Jogeei, living in the lower and uppermost 
portions of it. He dresses himself in gold and silver Kinkhdb, with gold 
and silver flowered muslins, and uses a rosary consisting of beads of pure 
gold of the size of the stone of the Tthee-ln/oo fruit. On asking him how 
many disciples and followers he had, he said upward • of five hundred, some 
near him and some at a distance. The subordinate Jogeet who constantly. 


(•) A ta b a ratHure of longlh equal to icTen csbiti. 
(t) See note at Uie eloie. 

(*) In Sgurea in the original. 

2 V 
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throughout the day and night, remain on guard near Boooa’a tree, are 
Lwot-tsan, Kbarat, Yantbc, Haha and Gohyen, irhich five men are 
appointed to this duty by the principal Joga. 

The circumference of Boodh’s tree on a line with the top of the encircling 
brick platform of fire gradations, which forms its throne mid is thirty-flve 
cubits high, measured nineteen cubits and ten fingers breadth. The tree rises 
forty-four cubits above the brick platform. From the top of the tree to the 
terrace on the ground on the eastern side, may be eighty cubits, or a little 
more only, apparently, the boughs and small branches, rrfiich once grew 
upwards, have in consequence of the great age of the tree spread out 
laterally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree does not 
correspond with that mentioned in the scriptures. It was firedi and young 
when Gavpaiia was pmfected into a SpoHk and some of the boughs and 
small branches must then have been growing straight upwards, as well as 
some laterally—hence, we must believe that it was truly said in the scrip¬ 
tures to be a hundred cubits high—After going round and round Boodh's 
excellent tree, and offering our devotions to it during three davs, we gave 
the guardian of the tree the Mukumt logee BO rupees, and a present of 20 
rupees to bis disciples, and the subordinate Jogees, and returned (to Patna.)" 


Notx.—A eeotiUss to the AuUUu •eriptofM Oaodama. tftor h* hui kaeoma parfected 
Into a Boodk andar tha Ptepul traa, raatod aaven daya at leven different places in the neigh- 
boaihcod of that tree. These seven times seven days are called TIuMm Tkallaka, and the 
Sevan planes llaMn IVUm— which are described as fellows: 

Isl. BtmdU pmUmf*, j i et > «ina (Adan—Place of the golden throne which had mira- 
cnloasly risen from the gronnd nnder the shade of the Petp»l tree, and opon which 6 au- 
OAMA sat iniinovabla seven days. 

ad. /I ntis isisfwAe toan, dooMyn fAdaa—This was a spot on a .'ising ground at a short 
distancefrom the tree, at which Oaudama stood immovsble, looting at the golden throne 
" w,itbant winking or-hlinkiag," daring seven whole dsys. 

3d. yafaaa sea (yon, fstiya t,k,ias—This was another spot near the Ires where Oau- 
»AMA walked haekwerds and foraarda in the air daring seven days. 
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4th. Thtam frani, or $iw ate. r tai baf A* t,UM—A goldeii or gildad howe whioh 
■ppearod mirocoloiiily Boar th« tioo. tad m which GaVDAmc remoinod wroa dojo. 

ftth. fjaapmtm Mirft tfoinff nfamg hag, fuigama tMia—Pte/ml tna growing on n 
pioM of gronnd who* gonU asanlly grand, and under which tm Gaudama raiMiaed mtob 
aon dayi. 

6tb. Jfiaawhfada afg, (odaMaiaa (,Uaa—Lake or tank of IfoanaaMada, ia which 
dwelt a lUfu or Dragoa, in the eoilc of whoce body Oasdama cat cerca dayc, eorered by itc 
hood eoarpietcly from hcanant chowen of rain. 

Tdi. Kara yatana, ,or lea iwoa deny, (dattacM (Adaa—A tree ealled Xea fawn, aadar 
which Gaodama IccUy cat dariag ecrea dayc, and whilit Mated here, two brolhera, laer- 
ehaata of a city eaUed Oadalaia, near the aite of the preMat town of Xonyeoa, paid their 
derotiooa u> Gaudama and prenated him with aome bread aoaked in honey. He delirered 
to them in retom eight haire which he plooked out of hia head, and when they returned home, 
they bnilt a temple depoeiting in it eome of than haire, which temple, bat enlarged and 
improred by different kinga, in the prennt great SHm dnyoaa temple at Jtaayeea. 

HooOH’n Pttpul tree had originally 6rr targe branehea—bat the aontheromoat waa broken 
off by king Thiibi.dbahma-thavkba, amt aent ee a preMnt to a king of Ceylon, called 
DaWAMAn-raaTA-TnTT.BA, 

The abore note will etacidate the accompanying copy of a pietore, reprenating Boodb’o 
tree and the temple at Smtdk» Goya, whieh wee painted by % BurmeM painter ia the anile 
of the miaaion, and prenated to the king of dee. 

tUmgum, Jwu, ieS4. H. BURNEV. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Haring reotared, on the anthority of Batna Paula, a Ceylonoae Chriatian, well 
reread in the Pili and Bormeee iangnagoa, whom 1 employed to correct the lithograph 
of the facaimilo, and of the Barmeia reraion, of the ioicription reeeited from Colonel 
Burney, to ineert or alter each lettere aa appeared on oompariaoa with the atone, to ho 
wanting or erroneonaly written in the Barmoao tranaeript, I hare tbonght it inonmbent on me 
to append a liatof theae eorrectiona, although the greater number are of no importanoe. 
The only two indeed which it ia material to notice are tboae marked (E)BBd (I,) where the 
change makea a difference of 200 yoara ia the date of the inacripUon, being read at Ara 
407 and 468 reapeetirely, whereat Batna Paula reada them 007 and flOiJ. 1 hare 
taken particnlar cate that the facaimilo ibould be correctly copied in theae two plaoea, 
and I coofeaa, that although the 6rtt figure of the upper date la a little doubtful from tbo 
tail not being carried up to high at in the tecoad, the firat 6 of the lower data aaenta to 
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me quite pteie, wd essentially difTerent from the 4* wbicli oooars in Uie second line of tbe 
inscription* (h») In the translation published in the Journal, Vol. III. page 214, the 
latter date vas adopted: and I bad since imagined that the eircumstanoes of the frequent 
destruction of the building, and its final completion in the year 1305, A. D. were in some 
measure borne out by the fact noticed in Colonel Tod’s Rijastb&n, of freqoentexpeditions 
made from Miwar in the IStb century '* to recover Oaya from the infidels.** Before ven¬ 
turing howevOT to allude to my own reading in opposition to Colonel Burmjsy’s, I 
referred to the author atAva, remitting him the portion of factimU including the date, 
for his re-exaraioatioo. I now subjoin his reply, to which every deference is doe; yet it 
appears to me possible that the Burmese may have a bias in favor of the date which can be 
be«t reconciled with their history; in reading 667 they must have conceded the honor of 
rebuilding the temple, as Colonel Burney states, to the King of Arrocan.'-^. P. Sec. 

** Your letter of the 16th October reached me yestesday, and T lost no time in 
showing to the Myawadeb Waonoybb (the most intelUgent and learned Minister 
here), to the late Burmese Vukeel Maha-tsrb-tboo, aad to a whale company of Bnr- 
mese Savant^ your facsimiU of the figures io the Gaya iuscription, which however do 
not differ io the least from those in the copy we bad here before. My friends still insist 
upon it, that the first figure io both dates Is a 4, such as is commonly written in the stone 
character, and not a 6; and referring to another 6 in the inicriptioo, that denoting the 
day of the week, Friday, they ask me to observe the difference. In the figure 4, the last 
portion of it docs not rise so high or above the Una as the same part dees in all the tnree 
sixes, aad the body of tbe figure it rouuder aad more upright, and tbe elbow more 
marked than in the 6. 

1 cannot see also bow your " collateral evidence from Tod’S Rfi^asthin’* is ^plica- 
ble. Both Missions to Gaya, that which met with impediments, and that which succeeded 
io repairing the temple, appear to have taken place during the reign of ihe same 
King, Tshbn-byoo-thak,hbN-tara-H£N, and the period between the two Missions 
could scarcely have been so great as that which elapsed between ** the crusades of the 
R^puts to recover Gaya from the Infidels io 12U0-1250,” and your date 1305. These 
crusades might have occurred after tbe iemplB bad been re-builU 

** Again, Ihe capital of Pag&n was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmese year 
646, A. D. 1284, and for several years after this country appears to have been divided 
into several little principalities—In 667, 668, A. I). 1305 and 1306. a King named 
Thbeha-thoo, reigned at Fenya, a town to the south of Ana, as the Bur- 

meie Chronicles say, Tsau-nebt, the grandson of Taroup-pye-ben, the King who 
fied from the Chinese, to reign at Foydn. Adopt your reading of the inseription, and 
we must believe that this King of Penyat or (which I think is more probable), some King 
of Arracaa sent these Missions to Gaya. These Burmese Saeaas, however, insist npoo 
giving the credit of this good deed to Alouno-tbbb-'THQO, King of Foydn.” 


AtMi 8<d Hscssibcr^ 1835.' 
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Vaft th» allerathiu introduced in Vereion II. of Plato II, (the Thaueript of tlio 
FaceimiU, Plate I. in tie Kpoui-cia, or equaro otone-letter,) on comparing the 
Copy received from Ava with the three freeh Faceimilee taien by Mr. Hathorne, 
from the original etone at Oaya. J. P, 


The 6gare$ denote the commencement of each line *n the originalThe letters mark 
alternations of readingi as fallows:— 

Atm trwueript. tUktgr^pifd irmucript. 

a. r, altered to g ra. 

i. ni . ni. 

nhui. 


4. . 

8 «• . 

I> o, p, the letter 

r. altered to 


4 ' 

S 

LU 


a* h,. . 


w, omitted in the Ava transcript. 

y- 

ri. 

, 4, this figure is here correetlj used in the Ava text as 4. 

«• IX. M, altered to Uf y. 

Ji hi n, q, e, t, u, v, to, x, y, z. A, c, D, H, Q, s, u; in all these cases the form 
1J is used for the letter r, in liea of {I . which latter agrees better with the 
facsimile. 

r. in this the latter form of r f ryaj is used in the Ara version. 


Be 

ta (grandson) altered to tf|, hu (by)this may be a fault of the 1 

I. Be 

(4.) altered to 

\g ( 6 ) OP the authority of the facsimile. 

J. F. 

UJ. y . 

>. ry ; it does not alter the sense. 

0. 

1. ». 

. 4 ni. 

K. 

caret ... 

. ni Mo. 

Me 

L. 

caret . 

. a\,d' tiiuv (prononnoed do.) 

0. 

3C, Si . 

4 ^ 2 (men); this reading is doubtful. 

P. 

caret . 

. nr h. 

Be 

n^H, hottfta . 

. j uT mriy,'earth—doubtful reading. 

T. 

H(uy<^ . 

. III^J ; do** Bot alter the senie. 
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VI. 

KESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY 

BUPECTIKO THE 

LAW OF MORTALITY, 

POB 

BRITISH INDIA, 

SEDUCED nOM THE REPORTS END APPENDICES OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE RENOAL OOVERNMENT IN ISM, TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OP A 
DOVERMMENT UFE ASSURANCE INSnTDTIOM; 

By CAPTAIN H. B. HENDERSON, 

AM. mih. Atir. CM. SMKnp b tM CmmOlu. 

From the enquiries set on foot daring the operations of the Committee 
appointed by QoYeroment to enquire into the state of life Assurance in 
India, a variety of curious and interesting documents have come to hand, 
and possibly a greater number of statements tending to elucidate the rate 
of Mortality of British India, than have been before accumulated. To 
consolidate or abstract the results of the information thus obtained, it is 
hoped the following will not be unacceptable. 

With respect to the Natives themselves of the vast regions under the 
Britirii Role in India, there are few general tabular statements available, 
and no extensive or sure data in our possession of a nature to exhibit the 
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general ratio of mortality, compared with that of the population of other 
parts of the world. A statement lately published in the Dtlhi Gazette, 
giving the population, births, marriages, and deaths of that city for the past 
year (1833), throws some light on the subject, but the term is too short to 
afford a proper view of the state of the case, and the numbers and details 
not sufficiently precise to give a positive result for other similar places. 
From this statement, it would appear that the mortality at Delhi, though 
much greater than that experienced in the northern latitudes of Europe, is 
somewhat more favorable than that of the Roman States and Ancient 
Venetian Provinces, being a fraction less than one in twenty-eight souls 
per annum; the latter being stated at one in twenty-seven. The ratio, 
however, greatly exceeds that of Europe altogether, which by some recent 
returns is one in forty-four for the north, and one in thirty-six for the 
south; for better immediate reference, the Delhi statement, just referred 
to, is here given as published by the Civil Authorities of that City. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total 

AdalU, . 


41,526 

81,118 

ChUdrsn. 


18,189 

88,743 

Total PopalatiaD,... 


60,716 

119,860 


Birth. 

Ihaihs. 

Marriage.. 

Main... 


3,168 

601 

Fcmalei, . 


3,060 

627 

Total,. 


4,348 

1,138 

OSATHB. 

ISahe. 

Ftwtalee. 

Totaia 

At 1 je»t and nndor, . 


606 

1,109 

1 to 2 . . 


376 

646 

10 jean and nnder,. 


aos 

663 

Adttita, . 


QDIt 

Mfw 

1,930 

Deatbs, .. 


3,060 

4,248 
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From the above it appears that rather more than 3^ per cent, per 
annum is the general rate of decrement; and that more than one-fourth of the 
deaths occur in the first year of infancy ; which, however, is a more favorable 
result for that tender period, than London could exhibit 50 years back, 
when nearly one-third of its native-born population were found to decease 
in the first twelvemonths after birtli. More than half of the total deaths at 
Delhi in 1833 seem to have occurred under 10 years of age: while the 
excess of mortality in males keeps pace with the observations of other 
countries: among adults, generally, one dies yearly from a number of 
forty-two, and one from every sixteen below the age of ten. In some 
remarks adde^ to the table itself, it is said that a small number from 
the deaths may be deducted for strangers and foreigners, and a large 
proportion for the small-pox in Delhi, since the abolition of the Vaccine 
Institution. The ealculation does not include the royal palace, said to 
contain twenty thousand souls. 

Application having been made to Delhi for information regarding 
any period prior to former years, it was stated in reply that the enquiry 
had not been instituted for 1833. In future, it is hoped, these bills of 
mortality will be regularly exhibited. 

The native soldiers on the Bengal Establishment are partieularly 
healthy under ordinary circumstances. It has been found by a late enquiry, 
embracing a period of five years,* that only one man is reported to have 
died per annum, out of every one hundred and thirty-one on the actual 
strength of the army. So injurious, however, is Bengal Proper, to this 
class of natives, in comparison with the Upper Provinces, that although 
only one-fourth of the troops exhibited, are stationed in Bengal, the 
deaths of that fourth are more than a moiety of the whole mortality 
reported. It cannot be affirmed that this Table affords any criterion 


• Vid«TtbI« No. I. 
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of tlie decrement of the population at large; the very best periods only 
of life, (generally speaking from 20 to 45) are received in the statement 
" which gives these results; the Sepoys are healthily employed, well clothed 
and attended, while many unrecorded deaths occur at their own homes, 
where, as a last resource, bad cases are allowed to proceed on medical 
certificate. It would seem by other documents* that out of about eighteen 
thousand invalid fighting men, of the Bengal Army pensioned by the State, 
six hundred and eighty deceased duringtheyCar 1831-32, or one out of 26( ; 
while the average duration of the pension enjoyed by this class of men for 
a period embracing from May 1828 to October 1830, was 7 years 8^^ months, 
and from May 1831 to the same month in 1832, the duration of pension 
was only about 5 years months. 

It is to be regretted we are in possession of so little other information 
regarding natives. In common circumstances we may presume there is a 
tolerably uniform rate of mortality in most situations; but, perhaps, in no 
climate is there less tenaciousness of life in times of pestilence or famine 
than among the too delicate mass of our native population, and more par¬ 
ticularly in Bengal Proper. The vast number that perish under these 
calamities, or under visitations of Providence, such as the late inundations, 
would defy all calculation or attempt at tabular exhibition. In the statis¬ 
tics of British India it is still, however, a grand desideratum,—the possession 
of an accurate census of the large populous cities, with regularly published 
annual statements of the births, marriages and deaths, and all other infor¬ 
mation on this important point. 

The Gjmmittee was able to afford more accurate and extensive infor¬ 
mation of the rate of mortality of Europeans frequenting this country, 
and although the ever-fluctuating character of the Calcutta European 
population, or that of the other seats of Government, left them in uncertainty 


* Vid« Tsblei Not, 2 and 3. 
3 A 
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as to the real ratio of decrement in their immediate communities ; yet from 
the regular constitution of the public covenanted services at large under 
each Government, there were greater facilities for obtaining scrupulous 
accmacy in India, in every thing relating to the periods of arrival, the 
ages, and dates of death, of the Company’s Civil and Military Services, 
than can be found perhaps in any other country or scattered community. 

The enquiry may commence with the common soldiery among whom 
the greatest mortality necessarily shews itself, from their habits, greater 
exposure, and the absence of much of the comfort and protection enjoyed 
by the higher classes. But it is scarcely needful to remark here that in 
the present paper there has been essayed no investigation -into the causes 
of mortality, nor has any enquiry'been instituted except into mere results 
and figured statements, called for to assist the Committee in calculating 
the correct value and expectation of life under the various circumstances 
of European residence in India. It would appear from a military work, 
published in England in 1U32, on enlisting, discharging, and the pensioning 
of soldiers, by Mr. H. Makshall, Deputy Inspector General of Army Hos¬ 
pitals His Majesty's Service, that our Inspector General, Dr. Bvbke, has 
stated, that coming to India at the mature age of 24 or 26 is the most 
favorable to health in the soldier, and we beg to call attention to a state¬ 
ment* furnished by the latter officer in confirmation of his opinion. By 
it we learn that in 1824, a Regiment employed in Ava, experienced a ratio 
of mortality among the young men who went out with the corps, to the 
extent of 38 per cent., or 1 in every 2^, while among the Volunteers from 
other Regiments, who were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
cent, or 1 in 6. In 1825, (still on service in Ava) it was 306 per cent, or 
1 in 3| among the former or younger doss, and only 6 per cent, or 1 in 
10 in the latter or older. 


* VM* Ttble No. 4. 
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The Committee were faTored with a con plete report from Dr. Burke 
himself, embracing in addition to earlier information, the casualties of 
the last four years for the whole of His Majesty's Army in Bengal. The 
rates of mortality generally for that term he makes to be 4.99 per cent, per 
annum with reference to the mean number of the troops. But he exhibits 
a curious distinction in the rate of danger at the different stations ; viz. 

Dtatht to tlrtngth. 


Fort William, . 


Berhnmpore... .. 


»> 

Chinsurah. 


>» 

Cawnpore,. 


» 

Boglepore. 


*1 

Dinapore,. 



Ghazipore. 


• » 

Kumaul, . 



Meerut. 



Agra. 




HFith respect to the ages of the deceased, the Inspector General has 
now given more ample information. During the four years 1826, 27, 28, 29, 
the ratio of deaths was— 


From the age of 18 to 20. 16.12 

20 to 2S. 9.36 

26 to 30. 10.13 

30 to 36,. 6.92 

36 to 46,. 9.54 


In the above term were included the extraordinary casualties of the 
war in Ava and the seige of Bhurtpore. But in the four succeeding years 
of peace and non-exposure of the troops; viz. 1830, 31, 32, 33, the 
ratio grows more regular, and assumes the generally steady progressive 
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incieMe of danger with increasing years, the same as in all the other Tables 
in possession of the Committee of officers and others; ri*. 


From 18 to 20 years, 
20 to 22 „ 

22 to 24 „ 

25 to 30 „ 

30 to 35 „ 

35 to 45 „ 


0.58 

2.24 

4.63 


per cent. 

I 

-3.44 


5.86 


5.22 

6.78 


It should be remarked that from 18 to 20, during these four years, the 
class above represented, consists of recruits enlisted in India, the sons of 
soldiers of the regiments. 

The whole of Dr. Bubke’b Report is very vainable. It enters into the 
causes of the sickness, the difference of seasons, situations of barracks, &c., 
and other poinu which cannot fail to be useful. It was forwarded to the 
Government, and it is to be regretted it could not be appended to this 
abstract. 

The Committee also received from the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Quinquennial Table of the Sickness and Mortality of the whole of the Euro¬ 
pean Troops of the Bengal Army, including not only His Majesty’s Troops 
reported on by the Inspector General—but also the men of the Artillery 
and Honorable Company’s European Regiment.* The Tables confirm 
Dr. Bobke’s Report. 

In ordinary circumstances it would seem that about one di^ per annum 
in every 18} throughout Bengal, but in Bengal Proper theyearly percentage 
is nearly 7—or one in about 14, while in the Upper Provinces it is consi¬ 
derably less. At one post,—Agra, the percentage has not been 2, or one in 
SO per annum, out of a garrison of one thousand men, a more favorable 
result than shewn in any Table hitherto prepared in India. 


Vide TtbU No, S. 
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The next TaUe is that of the Calcutta Burials, European and East 
Indian, at the Park-streol Burial Ground.* From the impossibility of 
ascertaining, with the means at the disposal of the Committee, the births 
and periodical accession of strangers, and the difficulty of separating the 
classes, it was impracticable to prepare from these data an accurate, or eren 
approximating, expectation of life for the city of Calcutta. 

It may be presumed that the accessions chiefly experienced, by arrirals 
from England, include between the ages of 18 and 25, and that thenceforward 
until the later ages of retirement and return to the native country, there is 
not much fluctuation in numbers, except in the yearly uncertain and tempo¬ 
rary addition of seamen and commercial visitors. This, of course, applies 
to the European part of the community; the East Indian inhabitants being 
throughout more permanent and stationary. Under the foregoing sup¬ 
position, it will be found from the numbers exhibited in the Table that out 
of a radix of population of both classes to the extent of near three thousand 
souls of the age of 20 to S5, about one hundred die aimnally, or, as the real 
decrements shew, 3.84 per cent. For the next ten years the annual per¬ 
centage is 5.49. For the ensuing same term, or from 33 to 45 it is 6.7 per 
cent. From 45 to 55, it is 6.18, while from 55 to 65, (though this term is 
little to be relied on from the frequent secession of persons retiring to 
England) the percentage is 8.4. Out of four thousand sevoa hundred and 
thirteen btiriak altogether recorded in 20 years, two hundred and seventy- 
nine are seamen, who died on a visit to the port—swelling the ratio of 
decrement, it may be supposed, at the middle ages. It is to be regretted 
that this Table could not be rendered available for any useful purpose 
to the Committee: all that could be gathered from it was a picture of 
Indian mortality, probably in its concentrated, worst, anJ most appalling 
character. 


• Vid* Ttble No. e. 
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It might be supposed that the experience of the late life Assurance 
Institutions -would hare afforded some data for guidance, and have exhibited 
a fair estimate of the ratio of decrement, among the insuring classes at least; 
but a little consideration and advertence to the facts before Us would 
explain the difficulty and danger of relying upon the results of the 
different offices. The insured were chiefly, or a large portion of them, 
debtors in the services ; men, it may be supposed, improvident in their life 
and habits; a few were adventurers, or others embarked in speculations, 
either necessitated unwillingly to incur the expence of a life Assurance, 
or, as the figured Tables would sometimes lead to the siupicion, urged into 
the Society by the apprehension of approaching death. Thus, in the 
Fifth Laudable Society existing from 1822 to 1827,* there were one 
hundred and eighty-seven lapses out of one thousand three hundred and 
ninety lives; no very considerable mortality it would appear at first eight, 
as it ranges under 3 per cent, per annum,—but on a closer inspection of 
the Table it will be seen that seventy-five of the one hundred and eighty- 
seven deaths occurred in the two years immediately succeeding the Assur¬ 
ance, while the remainder of the lapses, one hundred and twdve in number, 
are traced to have lingered through ten years from the period of entrance 
into the Laudables. Such a misproportion of early lapses must have arisen 
from other cause than mere accident. 

The Sixth Laudable Tablet in the possession of the Committee, gives 
only the total number of lives and lapses witliout classing them by years 
of entrance or decrement; the former were nine hundred and ninety-six in 
number, and the deaths one hundred and eighty, or 3.6 per cent, per 
annum—the common average; but by apportioning the presumed periods 
of lapses among the five years of the Laudable, the more correct yearly 
per centage would be exhibited at 3.89. 


* Vid* TshU Mo. 7. 
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The Oriental haa existed for a longer term, and has incurred engage¬ 
ments up to 1833, on so many as one thonaand seven hundred and eighty- 
one lives; out of vrhich, during twelve years, it suffered to the extent of three 
hundred and seventy-three lapses. But unless, as will be understood by the 
more accurate and certafn Tables to be hereafter referred to, there have been 
some extensive frauds at times practised on the Society, it is diiiicall to 
account for the very heavy rate of mortality it has experienced. It insured 
on an average seven hundred and eight lives yearly, loving of these with 
more or less regularity, more than thirty-one persons in the year, or an 
actual percentage of 4.39. Its g^test percentage of lapses during one 
year was 8.89, and its least 3.78. We believe here also some of the hea¬ 
viest lapses occurred in certain cases shortly oiler the parties had effected 
insurance. 

Altliough the Committee were unable to avail themselves of the expe¬ 
rience of the Calcutta Life Insurance Offices to form a true estimate of the 
mortality, it may be remarked that the deaths exhibited by them nevertheless 
wonderfully bear out the fact shewn in all the general Tables prepared from 
the Honorable Company's different services of the regularly progressive 
ratio of danger (with a trifling exception only in some of the Tables,) from 
increasing years and prolonged residence in India. The ratio in the Army is 
generally under 3 per cent, for the first years of exposure, and increases to 
about 31- per cent, at 30: 4 per cent, at 40 ; more than 4^ at 60, and con¬ 
siderably higher at the next decennial period, while shortly after this time 
of life the longevity of the surviving Anglo-Indians almost keeps pace with 
the Northampton and other Tables, prepared during the last century in 
Europe. In the Civil Service the percentage of mortality for the last forty 
years has been somdwhat under 2 per cent, for the first twenty years of 
residence in India; a result far more favorable than that of the other services. 
After the age of 40, the ratio of decrement would appear to keep pace with 
that of the Army. 
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At Bombay a Table* has been received from England, prepared by 
an eminent Actuary on data fumuhed from that presidency, vrhich would 
have been valuable, but that throughout the document the Actuary, in the 
absence of more correct data, has erroneously assumed, that the piabability 
of living any one year up to the age of S8 is correctly expressed by the 
fraction fl-; or in other words, that from the age of 18 to 58, one person 
uniformly and regularly dies per annum from every twenty-seven members 
of the service. This error, which it appears the Actuary had no means of 
rectifying, has vitiated the Table and calculations throughout, as it is at 
variance with the positive fact of the increasing danger of every five or ten 
years’ residence in India. The progressive ratio of age holds good here 
as in Europe, with an increased impetus from the effect of climate. The 
result oi this error has made the expectation of life in the Bombay 
Table nearly 20 per cent, to favourable for idl ages above 30 or 35, 
diminishing the probable value of life for aU ages below it. The fraction 
14 it is believed may accurately represent the average annual decrement 
at Bombay for the entire service, but it varies necessarily with the age and 
rank, of the individual, much in the same manner we presume as has been 
actually experienced in the last twenty years in the Bengal Army; where 2.34 
percent, has been the ratio of yearly mortality for Ensigns, 2.75 for Lieute¬ 
nants, 3.45 for Captains, 4.10 for Majors, 4.84 for lieutenant-Colonels and 
5.P4 for Colonels. We may assunte the general ages of the Ensigns to have 
been under 22 , the Lieutenants under 33, the Captains and Majors 45, 
the Ijeutenant-Colonels 65, &c. 

In the last twenty years (as recently ascertainedf) there have died one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Officers of the Bengal Army, or 
59.2 per annum, out of an average number of one thousand eight hundred 


* Vid* Tibia No. 10. 
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and ninety-aeren peraons, or about 3.13 percent; the mean ages of the 


deceased were as follows 

81 Colonels, deceased, mean age,. 61 

97 Lieut-Cols. ditto, ditto. 51 

78 Majors, ditto, ditto,.40 

377 Captains, ditto, ditto,. 33 


651 Subalterns, the mean age not ascertained, but it ranged 
from 18 to 33. 

It may be as well here to exhibit in a simple comparatire Table the 
difference of the rate of mortality at the three Presidencies, Bengal being 
clearly less inimical to the health of the European than either Madras 
or Bombay. 


Cou^parative annual pertentage of Mortniity of the Officers of the three 
Armitt of Bengal, Madras and Bombay.* 
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The rate of mortality in the Bengal Pilot Servicef has been accu¬ 
rately registered for the past thirty years. Its numbers are not sufficient for 
any general Table, as the annual effective strength of the Department 
has averaged only about one hundred and forty individuals. Out of these 
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have demised 3.36 per cent, while as many aa 31 more, (or 0.73 per cent) 
hare been drowned; this mode of death having occasioned nearly one-Hxth 
of the entire mortality. On the examination of the Tables of the Pilot 
Establishment which have been compiled in the Master Attendant’s Office, 
under orders of the Marine Board, several curious circumstances have 
come to view. Presuming them to be correct, wb find their rate of decre¬ 
ment, generally speaking, does not exceed that of the Officers of the Army, 
but the periods of service and the ages of the deceased are much less than 
those of the Europeans elsewhere exhibited. Thus while the Branch Pilots 
or seniors whose time of life corresponds with that of Field Officers, have 
demised at the percentage of 4.46 per annum, the extreme age of the oldest 
has been 47 only, the mean age being 44 of all who died. The oldest 
Pilot on the list had only served thirty years, the mean of servitude 
for the whole casualties being only twenty-three years. Thirty-two Mas¬ 
ters have died in tliirty years, the percentage being 4.30, their mean age 
at the timA of death being thirty-six, after a mean of service of seventeen 
years. The deaths in the First Mates (the most exposed class probably) 
have been heaviest of any, or 6 per cent.: their mean age was 28, and their 
period of service ten years. The Second Mates deceased only at half that 
rate, their mean age being 28 also, their service eight years. Among the 
Volunteers, the casualties by drowning are twenty, while the natural deaths 
are only fifty, the total percentage per annum being 4.10, the mean age 
of the deceased of this rank was 22, and their average periods of service 
three and a half years. 

The Committee received separate Returns of the decrements among 
the Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments stationed respectively at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.* At the first mentioned place the decrements 
on the whole are found to be 3.37 per cent, per annum; at Madras 3.55, 
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and at Bombay 3.28. These results would seem to keep pace with the 
deaths in the Company’s Army, but there is reason to believe that there are 
some discrepancies in the Returns of the strength of His Majesty’s Officers, 
and that many are included (such as Officers with DepOts in Europe and 
others) who are not exposed to an Indian climate, and whose appearance 
therefore in the Table would tend to vitiate the correct ratio of mortality 
throughout. In the Table famished by Dr. Bubke for the last four years, 
the percentage has been 4.12 per annum, and in Retums originally sent to 
the Committee by the Adjutant General of His Majesty's Troops,* the 
percentage was as high as 5.40 for the last twenty years. In explanation 
of this apparent excess the Adjutant General hag justly observed that 
King’s Regiments come “ to India bodily, the Officers being of different 
ages from 16 to 50,” and the twenty years shewn in the Tables being those 
of peace in Europe, Sobalteros ” are from 30 to 60 years of age, while in 
time of war their age would scarcely exceed 25.’' In explanation also of 
there being more deaths among His Majesty’s Officers than those of the 
Hon’ble Company, the Adjutant General states the fact of all the Bengal 
Regiments having been sent to Ava, while few Hon'ble Company’s 
Troops were employed from Bengal. He also observes that Europeans 
always compose the heads of columns in attacks of fortified places 
and consequently are the greatest suiferers. The whole of these reasons 
are sufficient to explain why there should seem a greater ratio of mortality 
with His Majesty's Regiments, but it is to be remarked, that the casual¬ 
ties in action ate much less in either service than is generally presumed. In 
Bengal, out of two hundred and eighty-four deaths in His Majesty’s 
Regiments, only fourteen, in those Returns, appear to have been killed 
in action, or about one in every twenty of those whose deaths are repmted; 


• la a» Origiatl Rctarat, out of on srortgo of SOl.ao liroo yewly oipowd to the ollmoto, 
the doeroBonlo wore 14.1# per esBam. The oorreoled Relnmo, it U believed, coateis the 
Depbl Compuies uul othera ia Earape. 
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at Madraa out of ^liree hundred and twenty-ibnr daatha, oiilj[ ten are 
returned “ in action,” or one in every thirty-two; andi at Bombay, 
four are reported out of one hundred and diirty-fonr deatha, w one in 
thirty-one. There may be some inaccuracy, howevw, in thie prnnt in the 
Betums. 

In die Honorable Company's Bengal Army the deaths in action have 
been equally or more rare during the last twmity years, thirty-nine only 
being reported out of one thousand one hundred and eighty-four casualties, 
or about one in every thirty; in the Madras Army forty-three out of one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven casualties, or one in every thirty- 
diree; and in Bombay eighteen out of dght hundred and fifty casualties, 
or one in forty-seven. ’ There is very little difEsrenee in this respect 
between the two services in India, with reference to the total strength of 
each, as will be seen in the following calculation, shewing the very small 
percentage per annum of Officers who have been killed ont of the average 
yeariy strength of Offic er s of both services at the dilforeilt presidencies: 


His Majbstt’s Orncaas. 

Ptrpmktugt pmr 


Bengal. 0.16 

Madras,. 0.11 

Bombay.- 0.09 


HoNOHASLa CoMPAMv's Officbbs. 


Bengal,... 0.10 

Madras,.9.13 

Bombay, .0.08. 


The foregoing explanation is necessary to diew that the adojdion of 
the rates oi mortality in the Military Service, as dmaoBt^h to base a 
gtneMdTdile, is not materially affected by tethk in abthm. ItistmedM 
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Ciril Smice are proved to be lew exposed to death by one>third than the 
Armyik and particularly in the junior ages. Yet, for the community at huge, 
includipg all classes, the Army casualties may be taken as a fair and 
reasonable criterion. 

The Committee, it should be mentioned, in preparing their rates of 
premium for Life Assurance, availed themselves entirely of Mr. Curnin’s 
data and calculations. This Table of Mortality it is not deemed right to 
publish hme, as Mr. Cdrnin would probably desire to bring it forward 
under his own illustrations and details of the process of its laborious 
compilation. His calculations exhibit the accurate results of research and 
patient enquiry into tlie periods of service and dates of death of a greater 
number of well known individuals than it is believed, have ever been 
exhibited in any extant Table of Mortality. These calculations alone 
would have bemi sufficient to guide the Committee safely to fix the 
rate of premium, but it was thought fit to adduce at one view in the 
Appendix to the Report, the whole of the general Documents in the 
separate and previous possession of the Committee. The whole will be 
found wondmfttlly to bear out Mr. Curnin's calculations when that gentleman 
may find it convenient to publish them. 

A valuable paper by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, of the Civil Service, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1832, has been 
made use of. U embraces a period of forty-one years. It appears that 
between 1790 apd lail, there were nine hundred and four Civilians, who 
safely reached Bengal, so as to be included in the enquiry. Frmn this 
number two hundred and seventy-five lapsed in forty-one years, or at the 
average rate of 2.25 per cent, of the lives yearly ascertained to have been 
exposed to the decrement. 

Another document referred to was a Table by Major De Haviland, 
of the Madras Army, of the numbers, ages, and mortality of the Honorable 
Cmnpany's Officers under Fort Saint George, from 1808 to 1820 inclusive: 

3 « 
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it shows the deaths to have been six hundred and forty-seven in that period, 
at the rate of 3.16 per cent, per annum, or one lapse in thirty-one and a 
half lives. 

A third also referred to is a statement of the Bengal Army, shewing, 
as the above, the numbers, ages, and deaths at our own Presidency, (com¬ 
piled several years ago by Mr. G. J. Gobdon) from the year 1700. It gives 
four thousand one hundred and thirty-eight lives, from which number two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five deaths are exhibited. These deaths 
we find by reference to the Table occurred at the rate of about 3.33 per cent, 
per annum. 

It IS unnecessary to republish the three Tables just spoken of, as it is 
believed, they have all elsewhere appeared—^but from the information 
afforded by them—a general Table* was prepared by the Secretary of the 
Committee—which is appended for the sake of comparison, with the Com¬ 
mittee’s final Table now to be brought to the notice of the Society. 

Several of the Committee, it seems, had been led to believe that 
if accurate Tables of the Indian Army could be obtained for the last twenty 
years only, a more favorable picture of the law of mortality for Europeans 
in British India would be obtained, than that exhibited by Mr. Cubnin ; 
that bis data from their very copiousness—the number of names exhibited, 
and the extent of time gone back into—must have included every variety 
of Military Servants from the earliest employment of regular Troops by the 
Company, and the result in consequence might be less favorable than what 
is at present experienced. Mr. Cvbmin's researches—^by exhibiting the 
casualties of the last century—embraced a period of wars, exposure, and 
ignorance of proper means of protection from the climate, from which 
the more recent servants of the Company have been generally exempted. 


< Vida Tkbla No. IS. 
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In »irotd, it was thonght desirable to shew the GoTemment, not only dmt 
Mr. ContiiH’s Tables were jmfectly safe, but that a lower rate of preminm 
than that fixed by hira mi(^t erentually be adopted with confidence—and 
although the Committee were not prepared, from obrious considerations of 
caution, to recommend the lower scale in the first instance, still it would be 
satisfactory for the Government to see upon what sure grounds the State 
was solicited to proffer its guarantee. 

Under these impressions the Adjutants General of the three presidm- 
cies were called upon, with the sanction of Government, to furnish correct 
Returns, vrith the names and ages of ail Officers who had deceased year by 
year at the different presidencies since the year 1814—together with the 
strength of the respective Annies for the twenty years exhibited. Hie 
information so obtained, it is not deemed requisite to publish here—parti¬ 
cularly as the statements were found insnfficient without furthm details; 
but these last were effectually procured by a form,* which the Adjutant 
Generals’ Offices were requested to have filled op—and which it may 
be useful to print with the other Tables, as they will enable any one whd 
enters into these enquiries to prepare Tables finm the data thus givmi 
after his own mode of calculating; and, as there are various formula for 
obtaining tbe expectation of life, to follow that most approved of by him-' 
self. From the new form of statements, imd on tbe assumption that 
every Cadet’s age averages eighteen on his first arrival in India,t it vras easy 
to ascertain how many persons of any givmi age had passed through,—(and 
what waa the number of decrements in,) any given year of exposure to the 


* Vids Tsblei Nm. IS, SO ud SI. 
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dimate. TlmlUries, Noa. SS, S3, S4* were prepared tat each presidency 
re^ectiTely. 

Fnna these lastageneral Td>le was correctly made out; hojf the number 
of Officers yearly retiring, or otherwise quitting the service, being deducted 
fiom the number of lives yearly exposed to the climate, on the principle 
that the retirements themselves were probably scattered through the year in 
wh^ they occurred, and a portion of them only exposed to Indian mor¬ 
tality for the whde period. With such extensive data, thus rendered available, 
the Table No. S6,t wasat length compiled; and this may be deemed a feir 
criterhm of the law of mortality and expectation of life under existing 
circumstances in India. At the more advanced ages, as indianuais are for 
the moat part in Ennqie, the Northampton Tables are adopted, which being 
kss fovoraUe to life than the Carlisle ascertained law of mortality, may 
mote foithfolly represent the state of the case as applicable to the Anglo- 
Indiatt cominiipity. 

The calculations themselves in the greater portion of the Tables, were 
made by Hr. Fbbodsson, Auditor, King's Troops’ Department, in the 
Military AnditarOenerars Office, and the result of these Tables generally, 
after doe allowance tor the errors, which must creep into tedious and 
voluminous operations of this nature, may be the mote confidently relied 
upon when it is understood that, although wrought separately and perfectly 
apart, they will be found to agree in all main points with Mr. Cvrnim’s 
more elaborate Tables, and particularly so if reference be had to his data of 
the last twenty years only. 


* Tiii* TsUm N«. S3, M sad 14. 
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Tab. I.—abstract >h«wi^ the •tmgth, the prapsrtion of Siok to itnagth, ud 
ntio of Dntki to ilnogtk, por coot., for tho oodenieBtioBed poriodi of Nottn Corpi 
«t the nrorol Stotiooi of tko Army nkere Earopcu Troopt oro cutoood. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
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KESULTS OF AN GNQUIBT RB8PECT1NO TBB 
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RESULTS or AN ENQUIRY RESPBCnNQ TBB 
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Ta>. XI1.->table thtwisg tbe Decremmu amMf Aa Ofiocn of tbo Madras Amy, (HsMiaUa Cmpi»y*s Serfka) 
froB Uie year 1814 to 1833 iadasive. 
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Tab. XIII.—table «li«iriaf Uw DeerencDt* unoBf the OSeen of the BottU; Amj, (HoMnAle Ceoipai;’* 

Uie jreeur 1804 to 1833 iacluite. 


IV OP MOBTALirr, POH PBniSR INDIA. 

^ hi 1j! illllli 
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XTk-—table tkeviag Um DecrcaMnU maiig OBem of Hit B^lMeoti M B oa g ol E» t a l i liih— t, 

frMH the y<et 1614 lo 1833 tedMivo. 

































































































































































• •!* <» r«w* M* to AMt, «kU fem aitfpM fem lhl» iw. 


















































































«»sBisiM««t«iasaM4a8sa33att«a*tt*st«c«sKctsc«t«««tcs£»»«a«it(8»sKg««SKxaBs«: 
























































RESULT! or AN ENQUIRT RBtPECTlNO TBB 


Tai. XIX.«>ATATEllEIfr Atwing ^ auibar OEocrt, C«i«la of tfao diffamt SoMosa, wbo «tr« oa tbo 
•trai|1k oftko B«i|id Amy at Ae b^;uuiof of tlM yoan apaoiflad, vitk (bo aoiaber of Bettroaaate, Diaauaaala, Ae. 
Mid of tbo Deatba doriaf tke year ia <|aoatioa. 
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UW OF MOBTALirr. FOR BRITISH INDIA 
TABLE XlX—tVcUnu^ 
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nr' TtjhHn 


m wuwn OF ax XXOUfET bbspectixo tsf 


Ta. XZ.— 9TATBMBMT akcvfaif 0« MuterCStetei rfite JtBwMt S m io m , «te mk m Ite ilrMfdi 
* rf<teMtefM Aniyte«telr|fciBir| rf tte fmn ipwWiJ. wiAtteiiMhrrrfBrUwwiti, Witetiili, Iw. m* <f 
the Dntte dwtef tte jmr te ^Mstea. 
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Illiillil 


XESCLTS OF AW BHQUfET SltFBCTlNO TSF 


TaA XXI.^TATBMKNT »h«yt»g ■—fco at OOom. CtM» at tW Jiftwl8»Moti, wW ww o> rtrwgO 

•f tb» Arny at (h« b*gtBsi«f af4l« jmn ipaciM. vilbtlM aaarikw af RaUiaaMata. DiiaibM)*, fct. aad af Ite 
.OmUii da tag tke year ia qaaettea. AaeroTe QFce. Bmhtif, Wttk Jlmm» IBM. 



















































































LkW OF MOBTALITT, FOR BtlTUB tFOU. 
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TABLB XXX.-.CMifaMd. 
































































RBSULtfl OF AN BWOnfBT MFBCTUrO TBB 


Tai. XX1I.>.ABSTRACT statement •btviaf tW anilMrdrOAaM •tjiltewtAfM, 
oflcarrin^ at wli tear of Ag« aaiMf tke Offioera «f tkc B a gfal Armif (nm 1314!• 1988, 

































































































Ii4ir OF KOtTAUTT. FOm BKITISB IFOU. 


TABLB 



~»»I8««H8a«8««8Sa»S: 




















































Mn«Ma3aS|a«mMBttt8««tH£t*t««*£ttlSt1rt9t(»SS8t«>lt«l!l8agss 


BttCI.T8 OF AN BNQUIRT BESPBCTINO TBB 


TtA XXIIl^ABaTBACT STATEN BNT itniai llw aisbar af OBMn>l«flmt Afw, IS» C t—I i Im 

•Doaniag at caoh jaar af Aga aaMag Ilia Offioafa af (he Hadrai Amy freai 1614 la 1888^ iaalailf#. 
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8siia»MH>s«8»*ksi»9«s««««««»stssa«ki»isti<|iWMtccecK»ee« 
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M* mamnin ow ui oKtuimT supacnwo nm 

T*a. XXIV—ABfniCT aTATBIMIT tkt mb f IN tm/tm tt OthmtM IW iii H Ipi. ay«CM.ja.i 
woMat M<Mk ftvaiAiXMf <l«0«an>r^awk«r inWra. 
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«44 hkW OF HORTALITT. FOR BRITISH INDIA. 


Tai. XXVI.->-CCNSVS of Uw Akminian PoPOLATiowvf Cdeaita. 


[Tk* iarMaMkOM, •hulaed ffwa oar MMoiato Mr. ioiukki* Avoitt. toaddod to tk* feriftlac nihtt 

kenaao il i« VMlkl to reaord oay Utlof oaoooeied «iUi tko StatiatiM of lodio, thoa M fkmlohiof aoa doM fta iko 
mloaUtloa of (fc« talc* of UMtkIitj oaoof Caropeu* la ladio. Tke aaaber ^Ika AmaalaaooaaiBalijr la Mo 
•aall lo admit of arcrafo dcdaotloBi.<~l. P. 


Tout Anuoian lakaUlaatt la tilO. aoeordiaf to tko Caaiai aada ky Mr. Oaanta AvtlT,... 

Tka aaoM carafvlly rovlMd ia lOIA . . .... 

Praatat popaUtioa. Ukaabjr Mr. AvOAit, ISM,.... 

( adall*.. 913 

Of afcoai Ibaro art— < 

CobUdrea. 109 

Tko namber of keoaei oeeapiod by Aimoaitaa i* . lOt 

Uaklai; tba iamateo par boaoa axaeUy. 6 


jmcl ywm 

aop 186 4M 

sn 908 480 
fOO 919 6U9 


JiSGISTSJl of Airfko, iWarriapcr, and Diotkt of tko ArmtmtoH popululioH of Oa/caffa, oa a i j re k aadUp 
a foriod of twrotf/tr ycorr, reikoittHij from .4. D. 1814 to 1839 facfan'oc. 



oTiVTE CENTRAl, LIBRAW! 
WE'TBE GAu 
CALCUTTA 






































